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ADVERTlSiiMiiNTa 


THE want of a iyftem of Rhe- 
toric upon aconcife plan, and 
t an eafy price, will, it is pre- 
fumed, rcilder this littl6 Volume not 
unacceptable to the Public. To 
coUeft knowledge which is fcat- 
tcred over a wide extent, into a ipiall 
compafs ; if it has not thb merit of 
originality, has at leaft the advan- 
tage of being ufeful. Many who 
are terrified at the idea of travelling 
over a ponderous volume in fearch 
of information, will yet fet out on 
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g ffiort journey in purfuit of fcienc'd 
with aladrity and profit. Thdfe foi* 
whom the following Eflays are prin^ 
cipally intended j will derive a pecu- 
liar benefit from the brevity with 
which they are Conveyed* To 
Jrouth who are engaged iu the ru-^ 
diinents of learning, and whofe 
time and attention muft be: occupied 
with a variety of fubjcfts, every 
branch of fcieilce fliould be rendered 
as concife as poflible. Hence the 
attention is not fatigued, nor the 
memory overloaded* 

That a knowledge of Rhetoric, 
forms a very material part of the 
education of a polite fcholar, muft 
be univerfafly allowed* Any at-* 
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tempt, therefore, however imperfeftj, 
to make lb ufeful a fcience more ge-? 
perallv known, has a claim to that 
praife which i? the reward of a 
jgood intention. With this the Edi- 
tor will be fufficiently fatisfied; 
fince being ferviceable to others, is 
the mofk agreeable mean of becom?- 
ipg contented with ourfelyeSf 
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RODtPCTION* 


A PROPER ac<|uidnt9nee with 
the circle of Libet al Art s is 
requifite to tAe fhidy df ilhetonc 
^nd Belles Lettres. To ratend their 
knowledge muft be the firft care of 
thofe who wifh either to write with 
reputatioiv or to exprefs themielves 
In public fo as to command atten^ 
tionv Among the ancieilts it was 
an eflential principle^ that the ora^ 
tor ought to be converfant in every 
department of learnings No art, 
indeed, caii be Contrived, which 

A • could 
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could flamp iperit on a Gompofitiort 
for: <W(Bdb& or ii^lioddc^loC expref^- 
fion, when it |>ofleffes barrenr or er- 
roneous IwtiCf fi feiPfa i^ Oratory, it is^ 
true^ has ofteii been disgraced by 

^fin^tckAty^ 'W?ite*rs-1iavc endea-* 
v&(ul(B(Mo'i^pply&eivattt of matter 

t* «Ottrf ! tlie iei]nf|)orafy applaufe of 
tlae'igiibrifri!: j 'linitead of tbelaftihg 
'apppi)feat&n of thd diloeming. But 
thei'l^revalenee c«n foeh impofture 
mtift^be ^c?rt and tranfitbry. The 
body-ahd' liibftance of any valuabi® 
compoiitibh muft be formed hy 
^owledge and fcience.' Rhetbric 


com- 


khe |)olifli i but jfirni and hllA bodies 
«lxMie are able to' receive itV' '^: ) 
AiAo^ig the ieariied it^hM>idftg 
been a contefted^ ind r^mainf Hill 
an undecided qUeftiott , .wlietWr! Na^ 
lure or A^ cx>i^tribu|0 m^ittS^i^Tdi 
iexcellence in writing and^di&dwfii 
Vairioiis niay be the 6p?nians^ >mith 
relpeft to the manner Jn which .Ai* 
can niofteffe^uall/jfoniifEaffiftaiice 
for fiich a purjiofei (t were, prje* 
fumption to advance^ that merexhef 
torical niles> how juft feewer^^ai* 
fufficieiit to Jbrni an oraton Pri«% 
vate ajppUcation and ftudy> ^fUp^ 
poQpg natural genius to be iavx^ur^ 

A % aUe^ 
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able, Is certainly fuperior to aiiy fy* 
ftem of public inftruftiofi. But^ 
though rules and inflxudlians caa^ 
not comprehend every thing which 
h requifite, they may afFord confi* 
derable ufe Mid^advantage^ If they • 
cannvt infyire genius, they can ^ve 
it dired;ion and afliftance. If they 
cannot make barrennefs fruitful, 
thfey can uorreft redundancy. They 
difcorer the proper mbdeU for imi-^ • 
tation : they point out the princi* 
pal beauties which ought to be ihi^ 
died, and the chief fauks which 
ought to be avoided; and confer 
tjuently tend t6 enlighten Tafte, and 
to condud Genius froia unnatural 

dcvia-* 
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deviations, into its proper channeL 
Though they are incapable, _per-^ 
haps, of producing great txCcHtXi'^ 
cies, they may at leaft be fubfer* 
vient, to prevent the cpmmiflion of 

coniiderable miftakes. 

In the education of youths no 
object has appeared more important 
to wife men, in every age, than to 
furailh them early with a reliih for 
the entertainments of Tafte, From 

thefe, to the difcharge of the higher 
apd more important duties of iifii, 
the tranfition i« natural and eafy. 
Of thofe minds which have this ele« 
gant and liberal turn, the moft 
pleafing hopes may be entertained : 

A 5 where^ 


iS^pq^uprtCejf peltry, or , any . pjf fhe 
j6n0 arts, is |ufl:ly confidered as ai\ 
jwriptgwufing fymptom qf yp\ithi^ 
jind fiippojfes them inclined tQ inCei 
rior gratifications, pr capable pf be^. 
ing, efngaged only in the more eom-s 
XX\Qii and' illiberal purfuits of life, 

Th? ipprpvenient of Tafle feemsj 
t<>bfe Ippre or lef3 ppnnefted with 
*ve<y goPd and virtuous cfifppfition^ 
^y giving frequent exercife to all 
ihfej tender and humane paffion^, a 
cultivated tafte iqcrfeafes fenfihility i 
:ytt^ at the faiiie time, it tends tft 
*srea^en the more ,violent and fierce 
.etootions; ; 
, Ingenuas 
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fagenuas didicijfe fideliter artesj 
EmoUit mores mc Jinit j^t ftns. 

Thefe polifii'd atts havehumaniz'd oyankind, 
Soften'd the rude, and calm'd the boift'rous 
mind. 

Poetry, Eloquence, and Hiftoi^, 
,are continually fuggefting thofe elc- 
^yated fentimeHts and high exanaples 
to our yieav, which tend to nouriih 
ija oij^r minds public Ipirit, the love 
jof glory, contempt of external for- 
jtune, sead the ^dmir^ion of every 
^ing which is truly great, noble, 
i^d iUyftriouSf. 
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TASTE is *^ the power of receiving 
pleafure and pain from the beau- 
lies and deformities of Nature and o£ 
Art/* It it a faculty common in fomt 
degree to all mankind. Throughout 
the cifete of human nature nothing is 
more univerfal than the reliih of Beauty, 
cf onelcind or other ; of what is orderly, 
3proportioned, grand, harmonious, new^ 
or fprightly. In children the rudiments 
of Tafte appear very early, in a thoufand 
Pittances ; io their partiality for regular 
bodies, their fon(ihefs for pi&ures and 
fbtues, and their warm attachment to 
whatever is new or aftonifhing. The 
xxipft uninformed peafants receive plea* 
litre from tales and ballads, and are de- 
• lighted 
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flighted withr tljp JBpamiful ?ppejran€eii 
of nature, in the earth and heavens. 
Even in the wild defarts of America, 
where hunfan liature appears m it^ moft 
uncultivated ftate, the Savages have 
tJieirornameiit$ of drefs^ t;heirWS|;.^^ 
jheir death loJig^, their har^ftgiies and 
their orators. The princijpjes ofiTaftiai 
muft, therefore, be deeply ||^uftdcd* iljL 
the human mind,. TTq hzy:p fyms ^{tm 

^ernment of Be;auty, isr^ito'loiif^efl^pti^: 
to man, than to pofrefsth^;al;trilitttest)^ 
Speech and of re^fon^ . , > o ] r ?/ . '^ \ > 
Though no humaa^ ferin|5^cftii be cn<c 
tirely devoid ^f .this* fa<ajjtji^ f^t \l ti» 
pofleffed in, very diffibrejat .^egiredi^. yh^ 
fome men only; the.fai^C:g|timmeru%$r 
of Tafte are vifiblej . rfK; )ii^%plij^ ,whldif 
t^hey reliih axe ^f the co^^ftkin^-^rancfi 
of thefe theyth^ye only-it ly^fsiAcoi* 
fijfed impreflioii; whilt in o<h^?rjT&ftat 
fifes toanacutetiifceranijeiitjfji^^ttvflsft 
flpji&ymiKnt of the mofl: refined beauties, 

This 
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This inequality pf Tafte amongft mati^ 
J^ind is pY^Ingjj undoubtedly, in fomede^r 
gree, to the .different frame of thek 
matures ^ tQ nicer prgans, and mo|re d&f 
Jicate internal powers^, with which fome 
are endowed beyond pthers ; yet it is 
pwing ilill more to culture and educsbv 
tion, Tafte is certainly one of the moft 
Improvable faculties which adotns our 
nature, Wc may eafily be convinced of 
the truth of this aflertion, by only re- 
lieving pn that immenfe fuperiority 
which education and improvement give 
to civili?»ed, above barbarous nations^ 
in refinement pf Tafte ; and on the ad^ 
vantage which they give, in the fam^ 
patipn^ tp thofe who have ftaidied the 
liberal artS| above the rude and un** 
taught vulgar^ 

Reafpn and good fenfe have fo exten* 
Jive an influence on all the operation* 
^nd decifions of Tafte, that a completely 
gopd Tafte may well be confidfsfed as a 

power 


|>ower compounded of natural fenfibilitf 
^o beauty^ and of improved uadeciland** 
ing. To be fatisfied of this, we may 
©bfcrve, th^t the greater patt pf the 
produdions of Genius are no other than 
imitations of nature ; reprefentations of 
'the charaders^ anions, or manners o( 
men. The pleafure we experience from 
luch imitations, or reprefentations, is 
founded on mere Tafte : but to judge 
whether they be properly executed, be- 
longs to the underfianding, which coni<« 
pares the copy with the original. 

In reading, for inftance, the 2£neid 
of Virgil, a great part of our pleafure 
arifes from the plan or ftory being weH 
conduced, and all the parts joined to- 
gether with probability and due con- 
nexion; from the charafters being 
taken from nature, tlie fentiments 
being fuited to the charaders, and the 
ftyle to the fentiments. The pleafure 
which is derived from a poem ib con- 
ducted. 
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dufteid, is felt or enjoyed by Tafte ai 
in internal feiife ; but the difcdvery of 
this condiifl; in the poem is bwing 16 
reafoh ; and the more that reafdn enableii 
MS to difcover fuch propriety in the 
rbndud, the greater will be bur plea- 
fure. 

The charadets of Tafte> when brbught 
to its moft pierfeft ttate, may be re* 
duced to two; Delicxy and Cont€t-* 
beft; 
- Delicacy of Tafte regards f riticipaJly 
the peirfeftion of that natural fenfibility 
on which Tafte i^ founded. It implied 
thofe fiil^f organs or powers Which eh-* 
able us to difcover beauties that are 
fcoiMiealibd from a Vulgar eye^ It li 
judged of by the fame marks that w^ 
"ufe in judging of the delicacy of ah ex-» 
ternal fenfe. A^ the goodnefs of the 
palate is not rtied by ftrong flavours^ 
but by a mixture df ingredients^ wherei 
flotwithftanding the confufiA), fft re« 

s&ain 
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plain fenfitde of each j in like, mahtie^l 
delicacy of interital Tafte ii vifible^ hf \ 

^ quick and lively fenfibility to its fineii| 
Inoft cOtmpoundedj or moft latent 6h^ 
Jedsv ; 

Gorreftricfs of Tafte •refpeds tfic im^ 
, i)rovement which that faculty recpivef 
through its cdnnedion with the uf^der-^ 
fiandiiigi A . man ef qorreS: Tafte i$ 
tme who is never impofed on by coun^ 
terfeit beauties j who carries always iii 
his own mind that ftandard of good 
feiife which he employs in judging df 
f very jhing. He eftimates with pro- 
priety the relative merit of the feVeral 
beauties which he *meets with in a[riy 
^ V^ork of g<?nius ; refers them to theiy 

proper claftes ; afiigns tl\e principles^ as 
far as they caii bq traced^ whence (heir 
power of pleafing us is derived > atld iA 
pleafed himfelf precifely in that degree 
in which he oug^t^ and no more^ 
- Tafte i» certainly not an atbitrarf 
7 pria^ 


pf (^ytty ^l^ividual^ and whiah admitrf 
. jbf i9ff fjlt^jia^ for determimng .whtth^i^ 
it be falfe Qf: t^ye* Its ^ndation is tl^c 
feme ^in .eye;ry^jhuman mind*- It is biiilf 
ii|)Qn fef:|ti:cneBts pd pe^^ceptions wluc^ 
ar,e_infepar;able from our nature; anil 
jwiiich ^jgpnerally operate with rthc , fame 
■ttniformijty a$ om otKer intelleaua^ 
|)rin.eipies« Wien tbef^ feritimenf s are 
jberv^r^e^ hy ignorance and prejudice^ 
^)iey may h^ redi^ed by teafon^ Their 
found apd natural ftate is finally deter-* 
inined,. by cf^mparing tbem with the ge* 
neral T?ifte of ipankind* ^et men de- 
claim, as much as they pleafe^ concern^ 
jng the caprice and the uncertainty of 
Tafte ; it is found by experience, that 
there are beauties, which, if difplayed in 
a proper light, have power to command 
lafiing and univerfal admiration. In 
every compofition, what interefts the 
imagination, and touches the heart) 

giv« 


giires pleaf\!ire to all ages and to all lia) 
tions. There is a certain fbing, whicll 
t>cing properly Ibruck, the hiiniin heatt 
is fo itiade a^ to accord to it. 

Hence the general tefftimoriy whicn 
the moft improved nations df the eartfe 
liave coiifpired, t^irbUghout a long le- 
tie« of ages, td giVe (o fome few works 
of gehitis ; fach as the Iliad of Hdmcf^ 
and the jEneid bf VirgiL Hente thfe 
authority which fuch works KaVc 6b- 
tained, as ftandards in fdme degree of 
poetical cctafipofitioh ; fince from theni 
-we stre eilabled to c6lle<ft What the fenfc 
of niahkind is, with refpeft td thofe 
beauties which give them the higherf 
pleafiiie, arid which therefore poetr/ 
ought to exhibits Auth6rity ot pre- 
judice may, m ofte age or country, 
givt a ihdrt-liv^d deputation to an in- 
different poet, or a bad artift ; but wheri 
foreigners, or when pofterity examine 
his works> his faults arc difcdvered, 

and 
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and the genuine Talle of humart nature 
is feen^ Time overthrows the illufions 
of opinion, but confirms the ilc^ifiont 

x^f nature^ 
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CllTICtSl5f''*«EKltrs-*-PLEAs6RES OFj 
TASTE-*-SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS.* 
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TtLXJ% CRlTidrsM Uthe applicatioiif 
of Tafte and of good fenfe to 
the feveral fine arts,. Its defign is to? 
diftinguiA what is beautiful and what 
is faulty i» every performance ^ fiom 
particular instances to afcend to general 
principles ; and tliuy to foirm rule^ or 
concliifiofts cohciermng the feveral kindV 
of Beauty in works of (jlenius.' 

Criticifin is an art founded entirely 
on experience ;« On the obfervation of 
fuch beauties as h^ve been' f^ufid to 
pleafe mankind moft generally. For 
example; Ariftotle^is rules* concerning 
the unity of a&ion in dfanlatic and epic 
compofition^ were not firft difcovered 
by logical reafomng, znd ^H: applied 

t6> 
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to poetry; but they were deduced finwrt 
the practice of Homer, ajtid Sop^cles : 
they were fouridcd upon obferviig the 
fuperibr plcafure which we derive firc^ta 
the. relation of an adion which is one 
and entire, beyond what we. receive 
From the relation of featiered and uri-^ 
conneSed fa«fts; 

A fuperior Genius^ indeed^ .will /of 
himfelf, uninftruded^ compofe in fuch a 
ihanner as fliall be agreeable to the moft 
important rules t)f Griticiftn i for fined 
thefb rules are founded in nature*, oature 
will frequently fuggeft them in pra^^ice. 
Homer j it appears certain^ . was ae* 
quainted with, no fyftems of, th^ art of 
poetry; Ouided by Genius ajane^ he 
compofed in verfe a . Tcg^diV: &Qiy^ 
which all fucceefliiig ages bave4kdmii:^ 
But this is no argument agftifift -thtf 
uiefuinefs of Critieifm : ' for,-, fince; hq 
human genius is perfed;, there is no 
Writer who ihay not rec^eiye 4ffiftance 

B a froto 


frisnf ?<3itfeal d>&rvations trprni tlie 
beautiea and' dcfefts of tkofe w^o h^tftf- 
gotie before him.' No rules canyindcedy 
fti|)]>ly the defea of genius, or iit^re 
it t;«rfeer6 it is wanting? but they may 
often guide it iMo m proper clisannel ? 
they- may cdrreft its JextraVagaMes^y 
and teach it .the moft juft and prorper 
imitation, of natute-- -€i?itical rules; are 
intended cMefly to'p<n»t: dut Ae faults 
which ought to be atdided^ We muft 
be indebted tonature^'for-the prodnaci 
tiori of eminent b^stuttes;- ^' 

GEKitJS is a w6td te^hiehv tri cdmmdrf 
acceptation, extends much farther thiii 
to the oSjedts of Tafte* It fignifies tkt 
talent or aptitude which w^ receive 
from nat\i3?e, in ^ order «> excd in any 
one thing whktevef* A man is.faid t^ 
have a gcftius^ for mathematics^ as weK 
as a genifls'for poettyV a genius fot 
fWtr, for-pbridcs, or for any mechanic 

caremployment** . - y 

Genlut 
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\ Ctemxjs may t^ rgrcarly improved by 
art and . fl^dy ; .but by them alone it 
faftpatbe^iacq^ir.^d^. Ajb it is,a.high« 
facility than .^'afte, it is ever, aoqoriir 
iag to th6 common frtgality of nature^ 
«nore limited j\A . the fphere pf its .ope»» 
rations* ^Hherc are perfons, not^nfre* 
iqnently to. be met with^. who ha.ye m 
^excellent Tafte in fev^r^ of th^e polite 
arts J fudi as mufic, poetry, p^nting^ 
and eloquence, altogether : but an ex- 
:cellent per|ormfi|i0^ in all thefe arts ip 
yery feldoni found ; or rather, indeed^ 
fuch aiji Qne is:txot to be looked fp?. 
An pniycrfal Geoitis, or qne who is 
lequally and indijSerently inclined tp* 
awards fevejrai di$erent profeffilons and 
^rts, i§ not ;likely to excel in any* 
Although there may be fome few ey* 
;ceptions, yet in general it is true, that 
when the bent of the mind is wholly 
ydireded towards fome one objeft, cx» 
iClyfivCj as it were, of others^ there is 
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ff TLEASVtCE^ 6F TASTE, 

the fairell profpe^^ pf eniinefice in that^ 
iiVhaiever ' it ' iftjly ^be. * Extreme heat 
can . be produced only when the rays 
tjottverge to" a fiiigle point; Young 
l^d'ple are highly interefted in this re- 
tniirk ; fince it may teach them to ex- 
mnine with care, and to piirfue with 
Ardour, that path which nature has 
'rilarked out for their peculiar ex- 
^tions. 

• The nature of T^fte, the nature and 
Importance of Criticifm, and the dif- 
tiniftion between Tafle and Genius, 
being thus explained ; the fources of 
the Pleafures of Tafte' ihall next be 
confidered. Here a very extenfive field 
is' opened ; no lefs than all the Pleafures 
of the Imagination, as they are gene- 
Tally called, whether afforded us by na- 
tural objed:s, or by the imitations and 
defcriptions of them. It is not, how- 
ever, neceffary to the purpofe of the 
prefentWork;, that all of them ihould be 

examined 


^examined fully ; the pleafure wlxich we 
receive from difcpurfe, or writing, being 
the principal objedt of them. Our de- 
fign is, to give fome openings into the 
Pleaftfres of Tafte in general; and to 
kyfift, more particularly, upon Stibli^ 
jnity and Beauty, 

As yet, we are far from haVtng attain- 
ed to any fyftem concerning this fubjeft* 
A regular enquiry into it was firft at- 
tempted by Mr, Addifon, in his ESkf 
on the Pleafures of the Imagination. 
By him thefe Pleafures arc reduced under 
three heads : Beauty, Grandeur, and 
Novdty. His /peculations on this fub- 
jcft, if not i;^eniarkably profound, are, 
Jbowever, very beautiful and entertain? 
ing ; and he has the merit of having 
difcovered a traft which was before 
untrod« Since his time, the advances 
which have been made in this part of 
philofophical criticifm are not confidcr- 
^ble; which is owing, doubtlefs, to 
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^at tbiipneff and . fubtilty^ which arci 
d^fpoyer^d '^7 be prpperties of all the^ 
feeling? of T^fte^ It is difficult ta 
f^ut^erate t%e feveral obje&s whicH 
give,ipleafure to Tafte j it is mpre difn 
fiKUlt to de^fine all thqfe which have 
been difcovered, and to rafage theri^ 
ypdei) proper cJaiTes ; and when wo 
would ;p^<?,<??ed farther, and inv^ftigato 
tlie ^Qient caufes of the pleafure whicl^ 
lye receiYe frpm fuch objedts^j; here wo 
1|,n4 ovirfelves at the greateft lofs^ For 
example ; we all learn by experience, 
l{hat fome figures of bodies appear to 
us more beautiful than others j pn far^ 
ther enquiry^ we difcovei: that the re- 
gularity of fome figures^ and the grace-i 
ful variety of. others, are the founda- 
tion of the beauty which we difcern in 
them ; ^ but when we endeavour to got 
St ftep beyond this, and enquire what is; 
the caufe of regularity and variety pro-r, 
during in pur mind* the fenfatiqn of 
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fieauty, any teafon we can produce i^ 
extremely imperfed, Thofe firft prin-r 
piples of internal fei^fation, nature ap-» 
pears to have ftudioufly concealed* 

It is fome confolation, however, thati) 
althqugh the efficient cayfe be obfcure,» 
the final caufe of thofe fenfations lies^> 
commonly more oppn ; and here we ^* 
muft obferve, the ftrong ^impreffiott*'' 
which thepowefs of Taileandlmagina-*') 
tion are calculated to give us of the'* 
benevqlence of our Creator, By thefe'-^ 
endowments, he hath widely enlarged-*^ 
the fphere of the pleafvires of human^^ "^^"^V '^ 
life ; and thofe, too, of a kind the moft^^ 
pure and innocent, The ptceflary pur-P* 
pofes of life might have been amply^ 
anfwered, though our f^nfes of feeing j) 
and hearing had only fepred to diftin-^ 
guilh external ebjefts, without givingj*; 
ps any of thofe refined and delicate fen'» 
fations pf beauty and grandeur, with» 
which W9 ve nqw fo much delightedi^ 

The 
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The pleafure which arifes from f\ib« 
limity or grandeur deferves to be fully 
confidered; -bccaufe it has a chara<9jer 
more precife and diftinftly marked^ 
than any other of the plcafures of the 
imagination ; and alfo, it coincides 
more directly with our main fubjeft. 
The limpleft form of external grandeur 
h feen in tkc vaft and boundlefs pro- 
fpefts prefented to us by nature ; fijch 
^ wide extended plains, to which l4ie 
eye can find no limits ; the Armament 
of heaven ; or the -boundlefs expanfe of 
the ocean. All •valines produces an 
idea of fublimity, Spatrc, however 
extended in length, makes not fo ftrong 
ati impreffion asbeight or depth, Tho^ 
a boundlefs plain be a grand objedtj yet 
a lofty mountain, tcx, which we look Up, 
ar ^n awful precipice or tower, whence 
we look down on the objeds below, is 
ftill more fo. The exceffive grandeur 
fi{ the firmament arifes from its ^height, 
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added to its boundlefs extent ; and that 
of the ocean, not from its extent alone, 
but from the continual motion and itr 
refiflible impetuofity of that mafs of 
waters. Wherever fpace is concerned, 
it is evident, that amplitude or great- 
nefs of extent, in one dimenfion or 
other, is infeparable from grandeur. 
Take away all bounds from any ohjeSt, 
and Y^ou immediately render it fublime. 
Hence infinite fpace, endlefs numbers, 
and cverlafting duration, fill the mind 
with great ideas* 

The moft copious fource of fublime 
ideas fecms to be derived from the ex- 
ertion of great power and force. Hence 
the grandeur of earthquakes and burn- 
ing mountains s of great conflagrations ; 
of the boifterous ocean ; of the tem- 
peftuous fiorm ; of thunder and light- 
ning; i^d of all the unufual violence 
of the elements. A ftreana which glides 
along gently within its banks is a beau« 

tiful 
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tiftil objeftj biat when it precipitates 
itfelf with thf impetuofity and. noife of 
9, torrent, it immediat^y bepQriies. a 
f ublime one, A racerhor fe is beheld with 
pleafure; but it is the war-horfe, ^^ whofe 
neck is cloth*d with thunder/* that con- 
veys grandcj^r in its jdea^ , The engager 
ment of two powerful armies, as itjs 
the higheft exertion qf humazi flreDgthi^ 
^combines a variety ^f iburcesi of the 
fublinie j and ha^ confeq^ptly heen;ey6r 
confides ed as oo^e pf the mod i]:riking 
and magnificent fpe&aQles y/hich cai^ 
be either prefentcd to the ^eye, or exhi-* 
bited to the imaginatbn in defcription« 
All ideas of the iblema and #wfu| 
kind, and evep bordering on the ter« 
rible, tend greatly to affift the fublime j 
iuchas darknefs, (blitude, ^nd filente> 
The firmament, when filled with ftars, 
(battered in fuch infinite numbers an4 
with fuch fplendid profufion, ftrikes the 
imagination w^ ^ nipre, awful j^r^n^ 
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tfeiir than when vft behold it enlighten* 
ed by all the fplendour of the fun^ The' 
deep found of a great bell, or the ftrik-a 
ing of a great clock, are at any time 
grand and awful j but, when heard 
amidft the filence aiid ftillnefs of the 
iiight^ they becotne doubly ftriking. 
Datkneft is* Very geikrally applied for' 
adding fublimity to all our idea* of th^ 
Deity^ ** He maketh darkriefs his pa* 
tilion ; he dwellcth in the thick cloud/' 
"thus Milton— 


Hofw oft, artiidft 


Tluck clouds and dark^ does Heaven*^ ail-miiitg 

Siitt 
CKufe to refide, his gloty utlobfcured ; 
Andy with the majefly of darknefsi round, 
Cifdcs his thron e — ^ 

Obfcurity, yre may fahher remark^ 
IS favourable to the fublimci The de- 
fcriptions given us of the appearances 
of fupernatural beings carry fome fub- 
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limity, though the conceptions which 
they afford us be cpnfufed and indi- 
ftindi Their fublimity arifes from the 
ideas which they always convey of fu- 
perior power and might, ce^nefted 
with an awful obfcurity^ No ideas, it 
is evident^ are fo fublime as thofe de-' 
rived from the Supreme Being : the 
moft unknown, yet the greateft of all 
objects ; the infinity of whofe natiirey 
and the eternity of whole duration,- add-' 
ed to the dmiiipdterice erf his power, 
though they furpafs our conceptions, 
yet exalt them to the higheft. 

tJilbrder is alfo very compatible with 
grandeur; nay, frequently heightetis 
it. Few things which are exadly re- 
gular and methordical", appeaf fublime*- 
We difcover the limits on every fide ;' 
we petceivc ourfeives confined ; there 
i5 no room for any confiderable exer- 
tion of the mind. Though exaft pro-^ 
portion of parts enters often into th^ 
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teautiful, it is much difregarded in the 
fublime; Art knmenfe mafs of rocks, 
thrown together by the hand of nature' 
with wildnefs and confuiiony ftrike the 
mind with more grandeur, than if they 
had been joined to each other with the 
moft accurate fymmetry. 

There yet remains one clafs of Sub- 
lime Objefts to be mentioned ; which 
may be termed the Moral or Sentimen- 
tal 3ublime ; ari/ing from certain exer- 
tions of the mind ; from certain affec- 
tions and adlions of our fellow-crea- 
tu^es, Thefe will be found to be chiefly 
of that clafs which comes under tfie 
name of Magnanimity or Heroifm; 
and they produce an effect very fimilar 
fo what is produced by the view of 
gratid objedts in nature; filling the mind 
with admiration, and raifing it above 
itfelf. Wherever, iii fome critical and 
dangerous fltuatiori, we behold a man 
iineommonly intrepid, and reding folely 

upon 
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lipdri himfelf ; fuperior to paffion arid 
to fear 3 animated by fome great prin- 
ciple to the eotttempt of popular opi- 
hidn, df felfilh intereft, of dailgers, dr 
of djeath ; we are there ftfuck with a 
fenfe of the fublime; Thus Pdrus^ 
when taken priibner by Alexander^ 
after a gallant defence^ and afked ill 
what manner he wouW be treated ? an- 
fwering, ^* Like a King !" artd Csefar 
chiding the pilot who was afraid to fet 
out with him in a ftorm^ " Quid times ? 
Caefareni vehis ;" are gdod inftances of 
the Sentimental Siiblimei 

The Sublime^ in natural arid iii moral 
objeflis, is prefented to us in one view^ 
and cdmpared together, in the follow- 
ing beautiful paffage of Akenfide*s Plea^ 
furea of the Imagination 2 

Look theii abroad through nature 5 to the rah'g^ 
Of planets, funs^ and adamantine fpheres^ 
Wheeling, xinfliaken, thro' the void immeftfe i 
And fpeakf O Man! does this capacious fcene^ 

With 
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3^cful|;ent ^from"'tbe Jftfpk^. of C spfiir*s |j»f e^ 
Amid the croud of Patriots i aad his ^nn 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, ' 
Whenguiltiringsdownthethund^r, caU'dalotid 
OvL TullyifAiiainey ated {h6ok his crimfo^ flediy 

.^* l»de ^^ fi^ of^l|i^coBh9x b^l « ' 
for I9 ! ihi^ tyrfo j pp?ilrate 9^ th*^ 4ujj ; 
Atid Rotp^ again i% free. 

It has been thought hy an ingenious 
Author^ that terror is the fource of the 
fublime ; arid that no dbjeds have this 
charadier, but foch as produce im- 
j)refBons of pain and danger. Many 
terrible dbjeifts- are indeed highly 
fublime ; nor does grandeur Tcfuft an 
iailiance with the idea of danger* But 
the fublime does not confift whcilly in 

r 

toodes of danger, or of pain. In many 
grand objeits there is not the leaft coin* 
eidence with terror ; as in the magni- 
ficent profpeft of wide extended pkin^^ 
and of the ftarry firmament ; or in the 
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moraLdifpofitiotts tnd fenttments which 
we contemplate with high adfniratton ; 
tnd in many painful and terrible ot>- 
jeds alfoj it is evident/ there is no fort 
of grandeur. The amputation of a 
limb^ or the bite of a fnake^ are, in 
the higheft de^ec, terrible; but are 
dcftimte cf all claim whatever to fiib- 
limity. It feems jull to allow, that 
mighty force or power^ whether at- 
tended by terror or not, whether em- 
ployed in proteding^ or in alarming 
us, has a better title, than any thing 
which has yet been mentioned, to be 
the fundamenul qud^ty of the fublime* 
There appears to be no fublime ob- 
jeft, into the idea of which^ power^ 
ftrength^ and force, either enter not 
diredly, or are not,, at leaft,, intimately 
aflS>ciated with the idea, by colluding 
our thoughts to fome aftonilhing power, 
as concerned in the produ&ion of. the 
objcft. 
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THE foundation of thd Sublime In 
Compcfition mu(t always bt laid 
in the nature of the obje£b defpri|9ed; 
except it be fuch an objeft as, if pr/e*- 
fented to our %ht> if exhibited, to us 
in reality^ would excite ideas of that 
elevating) that awful^ and magaificenfi 
kind, which we call Sublime : ^e 
defcription, however finely drawn, is 
Hot entitled to be placed under this 
clafs. This excludes all objects which 
are merely beautiful, gay, or ele* 
gant. Beiides, the objeiS: muft not only 
in itfelf be fublime, but it muil be 
placed before us in fuch a light as is 
befl: calculated to give us a clear and 
full impreflion of it : it muft be de^ 
fcfibed with ftrength, with concifenefs, 
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ind fimplicity. This depends chiefly 
upfiiii thtr Inrely xnqprfffioii which the 
poet or orator has of the objeA whicb 
he exhibits^;^ ieJ up t p fab-bctng deeply 
afieded and animated by the fublime 

<$Wh fet^ttg bfe httgxAdy he t^jac nearer 
itt(]^lte4iii^ rea^ wkh a!^ fye^ <*fto- 
ti^ Inftaace^ ^kkh ^i^ tills fubjeft 
** HjttfHttAf nepefl^^ will clearly 
S»i^ the itnportance &^ thofe req^iifites^ 
iAnik M¥e jtrfl be*ti' ftiemioned.- 

It i» chiefly amongft the tnoft ancient 
a«thi6r9 that Wfe are to look for the moft 
ftttking ihRarices of the fiiWime. The* 
early ages of the World, and the rude 
tmfcultii^aued fliatje bf (bctety,. appear to- 
hiavtf befen ^ecuKariy favourabk to the 
lht)nfg emotions of fublimity. The 
genius ttf fnankittd was then: ttry prone 
ttt admiftttfen Sind aftdmlhmcnt. Meet- 
irtj^ continually vnth new ard ftrange 
objects, thek itnagination was kept 
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glowmg, and ^3uAt fSiSom "WM^ ^ften 
mfed to the istmofL They'theraght^ 
«nd ex{»rflred (dsemfelvas boldly^ and 
without reAraint« In tine pmgrefk cf 
lbcie^9 the .gcnhis.janii ladSBCxs df 
mea kave undergone a idiaiige taprt 
favourable to accarac|rLthaii toibreii^ 
M fublimity^ 

-Of all vvridngs, ^vrhetlier ancaeot 0t 
modern^ the Sacred fScriptxen^ affiird US 
che mofl ^rikmgioianoesc^t^fubliinc* 
7%e 4e£cripta»is of t^e Supsreme Being 
are, in tl^ieni^ wonderfuily xaaSite ; hork 
|rom.*tl^e grandeur ^f the dbjeft^ jlnd 
the maoner'ofre^re&nthigjtt ^faacji 
fiolk&wB^f ^^vlad fublime ideak H 
pTefeot^d to m m that ^ aflage df Ihe 
e^ghteendk pfaim, tdiere lan appearanof 
<ki the I>eky is defcribed! *^ Inixiy 
^^ difli3e& I called upon the Lord ; he 
^ heard my voice out of his temple^ 
^^and my ciy came before him. Then 
^^ the earth ihook and tr enabled; thb 
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ff rifoundAtions of the hills were moved j 
'^ becaufe he . was wroth. He bowed' 
^^ the heavens and came down, and 
f ' darknefs was under, his feet ; and he 
^* did ride upon a cherub, and did fly ; 
?^ yea, he did fly upon the wings of 
^* the winds. He mide darknefs his 
^^ fecret place ; his pavilion round 
*^ about him' were" dark waters, and 
^^ thick clouds of the fky." The cir-r 
cumftances of darknefs and terror are 
here applied with propriety and fucccfs, 
for heightening the fublin^e. 

The celebrated inftance given by. 
Longinus, ffom Mofes, <* God faid, 
^^ let there b£ light; and there was 
^f i light,*' belpngs to the true fublime ^ 
and its fuhlimity arifes from the ftrong 
conception it conveys, of an effort of 
power producing its efFeft with the ut- 
moft fpeed and facility. A iimilar 
thought is magnificently expanded in 
the following paflfage of Ifaiah (chap« 
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«xiv.-^v. 24, 27, 28 ) ^* Thus faith 
** the Lord, thy^ Redeemer, and he 
** that formed thee from the womb : 
< ^ I am the Lord that maketH all things ; 
** that ftretchcth forth the heavens 
^^ alone; that ipreadech abroad the 
earth by myfelf ; that faith to the 
deep, be dry, and Lwill dry up thy 
rivers j that faith of Cyrus, he is my 
ihepherxi, and ihall perform all my 
f^ pkafuie { even, faying to Jerufalem, 
^^ thou (halt be built; and to the 
^ Temple, ^hy foundation Ihall be 

Homer has, in all ages, been uni- 
verially admired for fublimtty ; and he 
is indebted for much of his grandeur 
to that native and una&dsd fimplicity 
which charaderizes his manner. His 
defcriptions of confliding armies ; the 
fpirit, the fire, the rapidity which he 
throws into his battles, prefent to every 
reader of the Iliad frequent inftances of 
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^ntne > .#litlng# The m^cftr of hi$ 
wArllke fccncs are often he%lttened, in 
a feigh dj^^ee, by the introdudioh df 
the Odds J ' Ib { the twentieth bobk; 
wberedll iHefe fupcridr bfeings take part 
in. thd rtngagcinittti ^cording as fchey 
fei^ratily fetour eitrfer ' the Gtecians ot 
tfefe Ti qja&aa,' thi .poet a^eara to piit 
forth: tme ofvhi's Wgliiteft efFqrts ; zvA 
the 'dt fcariptioo tife's ihto the moil a^* 
fni mfecgnfficence. All: rrature: feerb^ tb 
be • in i c<bcDtnatt<i>n, ' J^ipinferi thuinJers 
th%:oUgfi: the flcy ; 'Nepttme^fmites th\; 
earth with his trident ; the Ihips^' the 
citjr, aral'tbe mo'totaitis tremble; the 
catdirfh^kcs to ite cehtfre;' /Pluto leapsj 
froifa hfis lilrone^ fearing lAafl: the fe- 
cretsof. flife i&fi&naLrbgionSi'jfliouid be 
kH opcn'to the iView xif ^Aiortab, Wis^ 
fliMl tranfcribc: : Mr. fV)pe*$ typatrilatlon 
of this paffage 5:whit:h, though per-* 
hays 'inferior to the driginidi, is yet 
highfy. abtrii^ed jsnd fublEme: \. * 

. ^ But 
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£ut N^heii tije PoweT« liefceiiding . fwdl'd the 

fight, 
Then tumult rofe, fierce rage, and pale affright^ 
NoW thio* the trertibling (hdres Minerva calls, 
Andiiow (he thunders 'from the Grecian walls i 
' Mafs,h6VVfiig>o*ea;h1feTrdy, hfis terror fhrowft 
« in gloomy tempeftsi . and a fright of clouds ; * 
Now thro- each Trojan heart he fury pours 
With voice divine, from Ilion*s topmoft tow'rsf 
Above, the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls, 
' And peaVs xm peaU redoubled Vend the poles ; 
Beneath, Rerh^eptune flukes the^id ground^ 
'The forefts wave, the pfiouatains nod around ; 
Thro* all her furomits tremble. Ida's, woods, . 
Arid from their fources boil her Tiundred floods t 
Troy's turrets totter "ori the rockiiig plain, 
^ And the tdfs'd naVies beat the hfe^vitfg main i 
>Deep in the difinal regicmbf^e dekdv 
,Thc infernal Mpnarrfi ^ear^hi^ Horrid head. 
Leapt from his throne^ left Neptune's armihould 

lay .... , . 

His dark dominions open to the day ;/ 
. tl^hd jKJur in light on Pluto's dre^ abodes, 
Abhor^d 1]^ men, and ox^idful e'«n tb^ods ! ' 
^ch wars |bc Immortal^ .w^gerj fdcH horroiB 

rend . , • 

The world's vaft coHcavo, when tl^Gods con* 
^tcnd. ' ^ ^ - ^ 

Con* 
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Concifenefs and fimplicity will ever 
be found eflendal to fublime writings 
Simplicity is properly oppofed to ftu- 
died and profuie ornament ; and con* 
frifenefs to fuperfluQ\|s expreffion. It 
will cafily appear^ why a defed either 
in concifenefs or fimplicity is peculiarly 
hurtful to the fublime. T^^ emotion 
excited in the mind by fbme great or 
poble objed, raifes it confiderably above 
ks common pitch. A fpecies of en«» 
thufiafin is produced^ extremely plea-i 
fing while it lafts ; but from which phQ 
mind is tending every i^po^ent to 
£nk into its ordinary ftate. When an 
author, therefore, has brought us, or 
is endeavouring to bring us into this 
ilate, if he multiplies words unnecef- 
farily, if he decks the fublime objeft, 
on all fides, with glittering ornaments ; 
may, if he throws in any one decora- 
tion which falls in the lead below the 
principal image, that moment he q^anges 

the 
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^he key ; he relaxes the tenfion of the 
mind ; the firength of the feeling is 
emafculated ; the Beautiful may remain^ 
but the Sublime is no more.— Homer^l 
defcription of the pod of Jupiter, as 
ihaking the heavens, has been admired, 
in all ages, as exceflively fublime. L,u 
terally tranflated, it runs thus : ** He 
^' fpoke, and bending his fable brows, 
^^ gave the awful nod;- while he fliook 
f^ the celeflial locks of his immortal 
^f head, all Olympus was Ihaken/'— » 
Mr. Pope tranflates it thus : 

Jle fpoke ; and a^ful bcndu his fable broH^s, . 
Shakes his ambrofial curls, and gives the nod. 
The flamp of &te, and ianc^ion of a god : 
High heaven with trembling the dread fignal 

took. 
And all 01ympu$ jto its centre fiiook. 

' The image is.expanded, ai^d attempt-^ 
ed to be beautified ; but^ in reality, it 
is weakened. The third line-— ^^. The 

(lamp 
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lUmp of fate, aad ftfidton of a ^hAi"? 
ii entirely expletive, and ]fttr<^iiced 
(mly to ^11 up the rhynie ; for it int^* 
i^ipts tlaie deicriptioD, and ii^n the 
image. Fpr thfc fame reafon^ Jupiter 
i^ reprefented w Ihaking his locks before 
fee' gives the nod : ^ Shakes his anibro* 
fial curls, and gives the nod ;^* ylrhich 
is trifling and infignificant : ^xdtereas, 
ifa the original^ the hair of his /heat 
fliafcen is the co^fecluehde of Jiis- nod^ 
«nd*makes a happy piftvurefque xiircum^ 
ftance in the de&ription, 

The boldnefs, freedom, and variety 
of otir blank verfe, is infinitely more 
propitious than rhyme, to all kinds of 
fublime poetry. The fuUeft evidence 
of this is afforded by Milton ; an au- 
thor whdfe genius led him peculiarly to 
the fublime. The whole firft and fecond 
books of 'Paradife Loft are continued 
exanptes^of it. Take only, for inftance, 
thefollowingnoted defcription of Satan^ 

after 


.^^=^9 - '■ •-" ^.^^^.^.^ 


after Kis fail^ appearing at the head of 
infernal hefts : 


-Hc» above the reft} 


In fliape ^d gefhire proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower : his form had not yet loft 
All her origiilKiI brightttefi, nor appeared 
Lefs than Archangel ruined ; and the cxccia ^ 
Of glory oblcoced : ai when the fiic^ new 

rifen. 
Looks tbro^ the horizontal mifly air. 
Shorn of Ms beams ; or, from behind, the 

moon. 
In dim ectipft^ diCaflroaB ttviiight iheds 
On Imlf the nations, and with fe^* of di^»^ 
Perplexes monarch^. Darkened fo, yet fhoa^ 
Above them all th* Archangel. 

Here a variety of fources of the 
Sublime are joined together : the prifi«r 
eiparoibjed:fuperlatively great; a high 
fupeviorv riatufe, fallen indeed^ but 
raiiingufeif againft difirefs ; the gran* 
deisr of the principal objed: heightened^ 
hj ccoiiK^ing it with ib noble an >deft 
as that ^f the fun fu&ring an eclipfe ; 

thig 
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|hi$ pidiirt fhf^ded with all thofe images 
of change and trouble^ .of dsirknefs and 
terror, which coincide fo exquifittely 
with thfc fublime emotion ; and the 
whole expreifed in d ftyle and verfifica* 
tion familiar, natural^ and fimple, but 
xnagnifieent. 

fiefides; finiplic?fy • and cbiicifenefs^ 
ftrength is effeiitially requifite td 
fublime writing* ^he ftrength of de- 
fcription proceeds, in a great meafurey 
from a fimple concifeh^fs f but it itfi- 
* plies fomething more, namely, a judi- 
cious choice of circumftances in the 
defcription, fo as to exhibit the objedk 
in 'its full and moft advantageous point 
of view* For every objeft has fcveral 
faces, if the expreffion be allowed, by 
which it may be prefented to us, ac- 
cording to the circumftances with 
which we furround it; and it will ap- 
pear fuperlatively fublime, or other- 
wife, ,in proportion as all thcfc circum-' 

ftanc^? 
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fiances are happily chofen, and of a 
fublime kind. In this the great art of 
the writer confifts ; and is, indeed, the 
principal difficulty of fublime defcrip* 
tion. If the defcription be too general, 
atfd divefted df circumftances, the ob- 
ject is Ihewn in a faint light ; it makes 
either a feeble impreflSon, or no impref-* 
^on at all, on the reader. At the fame 
time, if any infignificant or improper 
circumftances are mingled, the whole 
Is degraded. 

The nature of that eniotion which 
is aimed at by fublime defcription, ad- 
mits of no mediocrity, and cannot fub- 
fift in a middle ftate ; but muft either 
highly tranfport us, or, if unfuccefs- 
ful in the execution, leave us exceed- 
ingly difgufted and difpleafed* We en- 
deavour to rife along with the writer ; 
the imagination is awakened, and put 
upon the Itretch ; but it ought to be 
fupported ; and if, in the midfl of its 

effort. 
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iSbTty it h6 ^4rted> unexpe^edly, ft 
muft descend witk a painful iheekw 
When Mikari, in his battle of thtf 
Angels, reprefenW them as tearing uji 
the maXintains, anci threwirig them at 
one another ; there ott in his defcrip*- 
tioii, as Mr. Addifon hais remarked^ 
no circumftanees but what are irul^ 
fublirae t 

From tbdtr foundations loos-niag ta aHd fro, 
They pluck'd the feated hills, with all their load^ 
JRx)cks9 waters, woods; and by the ihaggjrtops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands,— — - 

This idea erf the giants throwing thei 
HiDuntaiiis, whith is in itfeif fa graiwiy 
is rendered by Claiidian btirldqiie and 
ridiculous ; by thw fi«gle circumftanccy 
of one of bis giants with the mount^rf 
Ida upon his ftioulders, and a riyer 
which flowed from the mountain, ma-? 
ning down the*gfttot's bacik, as he hddk 
ii up in tbat pofture. Virgil, in his dey 

fcriptioif 
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« 

fcription pf Mount ^tna, has been 
guilty of a flight inaccuracy of this 
kind. After feveral magnificent images^ 
the poet concludes with perfonifying 
the mountain under this figure, 

■ ** Eru6bui8 vifcera cum gemitu"— 

* belching up his bowels with a groan ;* 
which, by making the mountain re- 
femble a fick or drunken perfon, de- 
grades the majeAy of the defcription. 
The debafing effedt of the idea which 
is here prefented, will appear in a 
ilronger light, by obfetving what figure 
it makes in a poem of Sir Richard 
Blackmpre; who, through an extra va» 
gant pejTverfity of tafle, had fele&ed 
this for the principal circumftance in 
liis defcription; and thereby (as Dr. 
Arbuthnot humouroufly obferves) had 
reprefented the mountain as in ^ fit of 
the cholic. 

JEtnZy and all the burning mountainsi find 
Their kindled floresy with inbred ftorms of wind, 

D Blowa 
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Blown up to rage, and roaring out, complai|[^« 
As torn with inward gripes and torturing pain; 
Labouring, they caft their dreadful vomit found^ 
And with their naelted bowels fpreadthe ground. 

Such inftances Ihow how much the 
fublime depends upon a proper feleo- 
tion of circiimftances ; and with how 
great care every circuniftance mull be 
avoided, which, by approaching in thQ 
fmallefl degree to the mean, or even to 
the gay or the trifling, changes the 
tone of the emotion. 

What is commonly galled the fub- 
lime ftyle, is, for the moft part, a very 
bad one ; and has no relation whatever 
to the true Sublime. Writers -are apt 
to imagine, that fplendid words, ac- 
cumulated epithets, and a certain fwel- 
ling kind of exprellion, by rifing above 
what is cuflomary or vulgar, contri- 
butes to, or even forms, the fublime : 
yet nothing is, in reality, more falfe. 
In the inftances of fublime writing, 

which 
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which have been mentioned, nothing of 
chis kind appears. " God faid, let there 
^* be light ; and there was light." This 
IS truly ftriking and fublime : but put 
it into what is ufually called the fub- 
lime ftyle ; ^^ The Sovereign Arbiter of 
** Nature, by the potent energy of a 
*^ fingle word, commanded the light 
** toexifl:;'' and, as Boileauhas juftly 
,obferved, the ftyle is indeed raifed, 
but the thought is degraded. In ge- 
neral it may be 9bferved, that the fub- 
Jime lies in the thought, not in the 
words ; and when the thought is really 
|noble^ U will generally clothe itfelf in a 
^ative majefty of language. 

The faults oppofite to theSublime are 
principally two ; the Frigid and the 
Jbmbaft. The Frigid confifts in de- 
grading an objedt, or fentiment, which 
is fublime in itfelf, by a mean concep- 
tion of It; or by a weak, low, or 
puerile defcription of it. This betrays 

D % entire 
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entire abfencp, or at leaft extreme pd-r 
yerty of genius, The Hambaft lies in 
forcing a common or trivial objeft out* 
of its rank, and epdeavquring to raife" 
it into the fublime ; or, in attempting 
to exalt a fublime objedt beyond all 
natural and juft bounds. 
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B'EAUTV, neict to Sublimity, af- 
fords^ undoubtedly^ the highcft 
pleafure t6 x.\i^ itaagihatidn. The emo* 
iidii which it raifes^i is eaiily diilin-^ 
guilhed frdm that of fublimity; It is 
of a m6re gentle kind ; more calm and 
ibothiiig ; does ndt elevate the mind fo 
much> but produces a pleafing ferenity.^ 
Sublimity excites a ffeelitig^ tbo violent 
to be lafting ; the pleafure proceeding 
jFrom Beauty admits of longer continu- 
ance; It extends alfb to a much greater 
Variety of dbjefts than Sublimity; t6 
a variety indeed fb great^ that the fen- 
fations which beailtifill dbjefts produce 
differ exceedingly, not in degree only^ 
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but alfo in kind, from each other. 
Hence, no tvord is ufed in a more un- 
determined iignification than Beauty : 
it is applied to almoft every external 
objeft which pleafes the eye or the 
car ; to many of the graces of writing j 
to feveral difpofitions of the mind ; nay,- 
to fome obje&s of tnere abftraifl! fcierfetf^ 
We fpeak frequently of a beautiful tree 
or flower ; a beautiful poem ;' a beauti-^ 
ful character ; and a btauciftil theorenr' 
in mathematics. 

Colour feeitls to afford the fimplclt 
inftance of Beauty. Aflbciation of ideas; 
.it is probable, has fome influence oir 
the pleafure which ^Vte receive from 
c;olours. Green, for eicample, may ap- 
pear more beautiful^ by being con- 
nefted in our ideas with rurat fcenes" 
. and profpedts ; white, with imiocence ; 
blue, with the ferenity of the iky. In- 
dependent of aflbciations of this fort, 
all that we can farther obferye refpeft- 

iog 
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irig colouts is; that thofe chofen for 
Beauty are cdnlmorlly delicate^ ratlier 
than glaring : ftich are the reafhet4 of 
feveral kinds df BirdS/ tKd leaves of 
floweri^ attd the fine variation of -co- 
lours Ihowh by the fky at the rifin^ 
and fetting df the funi i 

Figure dpeiis to us fdrhis of Beauty 
mdre cbmplex and diverfificd. Regu«- 
larity firft offers itfelf to be noticed as 
a fource of Beauty. By a regular figure 
is underftood, one which vit perceive 
to be fornied accordirig to fdnie certain 
tulej attd hdt left arbitrary or loofe, 
in the cdnflriididil of its parts. Thiis 
a circle^ a fquare, a triangle^ dr a. hfex- 
agon, give pleafUfe to the eye, by their 
regularity^ as beautiful figures : yet a 
certain graceful variety is pfeirceived to 
be a milch more powerftil principle of 
Beauty, Regularity fccms to appear 
beautiful to us> cbieflyi if not entirely,- 
on account of its fuggefting the ideas 
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of fitnefs, propriety, and ufe^ which 
have always a more intimate connec- 
tion with orderly and proportioned 
fprms^ than with thofe which appeal" 
not cpivftru&ed according to any cer-* 
tain rule. Nature, v/ho is the mod 
graceful artift, hath, in all her orna-* 
mental worlsLS, purfued variety, with art 
apparent disregard of regularity. Ca-» 
binets, doors, and windows, are made 
after a regular form, in ctfbes and pa^ 
rallelograms, w^ith an exa£t proporti<»i 
of parts ; and thus formed, they pleafe 
the eye for this juft reafon j that being 
works of ufe, they are, by fuch figures, 
the better adapted to the ends for which 
they were defigned^r Yet plants, flowersy 
and leaves, are full of variety and di- 
verfity. A flraight canal is an iniipid 
figure, when compared wkb the me- 
anders of rivers. Cones and pyramids 
have their degree of beauty ; but trees 
growing in their natural wildnefs, have 

infinitel/ 
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infinitely more beauty than when trim- 
tned into pyramids and cones. The 
apartments of a houfe muft be difpofed 
witH regularity, for the convenience of 
its iahabkants ; but a garden, which is 
intended merely for beauty, would be 
extrettiely difgufling, if it had as much 
uniformity and order as a dwelling- 
houfe- 

Motion affords another /burce of 
Beauty, diftinA from figure* Motion of 
itfelf is pleafing ; and bodies in motion 
are, ^' caetferis paribus," univerfeUy pre* 
ferred to thofe at reft^ Gentle motion^ 
however, only bel9ngs to the Beauti* 
ful ; for when it is fwift, or very power* 
ful, fuch as that of a torrent, it par* 
takes of the Sublime. The motion of 
a bird gliding through the air, is ex- 
quifitely beautiful; the fwiftnefs with 
which lightning darts through the iky, 
is magnificent and aftoniihing* And 
ierfc it is neceflary to obferve, that the 

fenfa- 
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fcnfatibns- of iiiblime arid beautiful kfi 
not always diftinguiflied by vdry diftanft 
boundaries ; but aire capable^ irf mznf 
inftances, of approaching towards each 
other. Thus, a gently running ftream 
is one of the moft beautiful objefts in 
nature : as it fwells gradually into a 
great river, the beautiful^ by degrees", 
is loft in the fublime. A young tree is 
a beautiful objeft ; a fpreading ancient 
oak is a venerable and fublime on^« 
But to return to the beauty of motion t 
it will be found to hold very generally,* 
that motion in a ftraight line is not 
fo beautiful as in a waving direc- 
tion; and motion upwardsr is com- 
monly alfo more pleafing than motion 
downwards; The eafy curling motionr 
of flame and fmoke,- is an objeft An- 
gularly agreeable. Mr. Hogarth ob-^ 
ferves very ingenioufly, that all the 
common and neceflary motions for the 
purpofes of life, are performed by mea 

in 
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in ftraight or plain lines ; but that al} 
the graceful and ornamental movements 
are made in curve lines j an obfervationf 
worthy of the attention of thofe who 
ftudy the grace of gefture and adtion. 

Colour, figure, aftd motion, though 
feparate principles of Beauty j yet in 
many beautiful objects they meet to^ 
gcther, and thereby render the beauty 
both greater and more complex. Thus id 
flowers, trees, and animals^ we are en- 
tertained at the fame time with the de- 
licacy of the colour, with the grace- 
fulnefsof the figure, and fometimes alfo 
with the motion of the objed* The 
moft complete aflemblage of beautiful 
©bjefts which can any where be founds 
is prefcnted by a rich natural landfcape, 
where • there is a fufficient variety of 
qbjeds : fields in verdure, fcattered 
trees and flowers^ running water^ and 
animals grazing. If to thefe be added^ 
fome of the produdions of art, which 

are 
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are proper for fuch a fcene; zi a bridge 
with arches^ over a river^ fmoke rlfing 
from cottages in the itaidft of trees, 
and the diftant view of a fine building 
difcovered by the rifihg fun ; we thext 
enjoy, in the greateft perfedion^ that 
gay, cheatful, and placid fenfatiod 
which charaderizes Beauty; 

The Beauty of the human countc- 
tiance is more complex than any that 
we have yet examined* It comprehends 
the Beauty of colour, arifihg from the 
delicate (hades of the complexion ; and 
the. Beauty of figure^ arifing from the 
lines which conftitute the different fea-i 
tures of the face : but the principal 
Beauty of the countenance depeiidsi 
upon a myfterious expreffion which it 
e^onveys of the qualities of the mind ; 
of good fenfe, or good humour; of 
candourj benevolence, fenfibility, of 
Other amiable difpofitions. It may be 
obfcrved, that there ^e certain qualities 

of 
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pf the mind which, whether exprefled 
Jn the cQuntenancc, or by words, or by 
actions, always raife in us a feeling 
fimilar to that of Beauty. There are 
two great clafTes of mprat qualities ; 
one is of the'higl^ ai^d the great virtues, 
which require extraordinary efforts, and 
is founded on dangers and fufferings | 
as heroifm, magnanimity, cotitempt of 
pleafure$^ and contempt of death, 
Thefe, as was obferved in a former 
Lc(9iire35 produce in the fpedtator ah 
idea of fublimity and grandeur. The 
other clafs is chiefly of the focial vir^ 
tues, and fuch as are of a fofter and 
gentler kind; as compaffion, mildnefs, 
and generofity. Thefe excite in the 
beholder a fenfation of pleafure fo nearly 
allied to that produced by beautiful 
external objeds, that, theugh of a more 
exalted nature, it may without impro- 
priety be clafled under the fame head. 
Beauty^ of Writing, ufed in its more 

definite 
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definite fenie, charad^izes a pardculaf 
manner ; when it is to fignify a certain 
grace and amenity in the turn either 
of ftyle or fentiment^ for which fomc 
authors have been particularly diftin- 
guiih^^d. In this fenfe^ it comprehends 
a manner neither remarkably fublime^ 
nor extravagantly paffiopate^ nor un- 
commonly fparkling ; but fuch as ex* 
cites in the reader an emotiqn of the 
gentle placid kind, refembling that 
which is raifed by the contemplation of 
beautiful obje&s in aaturie; which nei*^ 
ther lifts the mind very high, nor agi- 
tates it to excef$ ; but fpreads over the 
Imagination an agreeable and pleafing 
ferenity. Mr. Addifon is a writer en^ 
tirely of this charader ; and is one of 
the mod proper examples which can be 
given of it. Fenelon, the author of 
Telemachus, may be confidered as ano- 
ther example. Virgil alfo, though very 
capable of rifing occafionally into the 

fublime. 
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fyblime, yet generally is di^inguifhed 
l)y the charafter of beauty and gracCji 
rather than of fublipity. Among ora- 
tors, Cicero has more of the beautiful 
than Demofthenes, whofe genius car- 
ried him wholly tpwards vehemence 
and ftrength. 

Tiiis much it is neceflary to have faid 
\jpon the fpbjeft qf Peauty ; fince, next 
tp Sublin^ity, it h the moft copious 
fource of the PJeafures of Tafle. But 
obje<fts do not only delight the imagi- 
nation by appearing under the forms of 
fublime or beautiful : they likewife de- 
rive their power of giving it pleafure 
frpm fevpr^l other principles. 

Novelty, fpr example, has been 
mentioned by Mr. Addifon, and by 
every writer on this fubjedt. An objefl: 
which has no other merit than being 
upcommon or new, by means of this 
quality alone, raifes in the mind a vivid 
and an agreeable emotion. Hence that 

paiSon 
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paffion of curiofity, which prevails fo 
univerfally among mankind. Objeds 
and ideas to which we have been long 
accuftomed, make too faint an impref- 
fion to give an agreeable exercife to our 
faculties. New and ftrange objedts 
roufe the mind from its dormant ftate, 
by giving it a fudden and pleafing im- 
pulfe. Hence, in a great nieafure, the 
entertainment we receive from fi(9:ion 
and romance. The emotion raifed by 
Novelty is of a more lively and awaken- 
ing nature than that prpduced by Beau- 
ty ; but much Ihorter in its duration. 
For if the objeft has iji itfelf no charms 
to retain our attention, the ihining 
glofs fpread over it by Novelty foon 
wears off. 

Imitation is alfp another fource of 
pleafure to Tafte. This gives rife to' 
what Mr. Addifon calls^ the Secondary 
Pleafures of Imagination ; which form, 
undoubtedly, ^ ycry extenfive clafs* 

For 
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For all imitation conveys fome pleafure 
to the mind ; not only the imitation 
of beautiful or fublime objed:s, by re- 
calling the original ideas of beauty or 
grandeur which fuch objefts themfelves 
exhibited ; but even objefts which have 
neither beauty nor grandeur ; nay, fome 
which are terrible or deformed, give us 
pleafute in a fecondaty^^ or teprefented 
View. 

¥he pleafiires of melody arid har- 
mony belong likewife to Tafte. There 
is no delightful fenfation we receive 
either from beauty or fublinlity, but 
what is cajpable of being heightened 
by the power of mufical found. Whence 
the charms of poetical numbers ; and 
6ven of the more concealed and looler 
ImeafureS bf profe. Wit, humour, and 
Hdicule, alfo open a variety of pleafiires 
to 'f afte, quite different from any that 
we have yet cohfidered. 

At prefent, it is unneceffary to pur- 
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fue any farther the fubjed: of the Plea* 
fures of Tafte. We have opened fomc 
of the general principles ; it is time 
now to apply them to our ichief fubjed:. 
If it be aiked, to what clafs of thofc 

Pleafures of Tafte which .have been 

, ^ ' 1 

enumerated, that pleafure is to be re- 
ferred, which we receive from poetry^ 
eloquience, pr fine writing? The an- 
fwer is, not to any one, buf to them 
all. This peculiar advantage writing 
and difcpurfc poffefs, that they encom- 
pafs fo large and fruitful a field on all 
fides, and have powet to exhibit, in 
great perfection, not a fingle fet of 
objects only, but almoft the whole of 
thofe which give pleafure to tafte and 
imagination; whether^ that pleafure 
arife from fublimity, from beauty irt 
its various forms, from defign and 
art, from r^oral fentiment, from no- 
velty, from harmony, from wit, hu- 
mour, and ridicule^ To which ever 
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of thefe the peculiar inclmadon of k 
j)eriba's tafte lies> from fome writer or 
other he has it always in his power to 
ireceive.the gratifi(iaticin of it. 

It has been ' ufual among critical 
writers, to fpeak of difcourfe a$ tht 
thief of all the imitative or mimetic 
arts ; they compare it with painting atid 
with fciilptute, and itii many refpe<Sbi 
prefer it juftly before diem. But it mufi: 
be obferved, that imitation and defer ip* 
tion differ confidetably in their nature 
from each other. Words have no na- 
tural refemblance to the ideas or ob-* 

s 

jefts which they are employed to fig-» 
hify ; but a ftatue or a pidture has a 
natural likenefs to the Original* 

As fary however, ais a poet or a hifto- 
Han introduces into his work perfons 
really fpeaking, and by the words which 
he puts into their mouths, reprefents 
the converfetion which they might be- 
fuppofed to hold ; fo far his art may 
more juftly be called imitative : and 
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this is the cafe in every dramatic com^ 
poiition. But in narrative or defcrip- 
tive works it cannot with propriety be 
called fo. Who, for. example, would 
call Virgil's defcription of a tempeft, 
in the firft :£neid, an imitation of a 
fiorm ? If we heard of the imitation 
of a battle, we might naturally think 
of fome mock^fight, or reprefentation 
of a battle on the ftage; but would 
never imagine, that it meant one of 
Homer's defcriptidns in the Iliad. We 
muft allow, at the lame time^ that imi-* 
tation and defcription agree in their prin-» 
cipal eflfedt, of recalling, by external 
figns, the ideas oi things which we do 
not fee. But, though in this they co- 
incide, yet it ihould be remembered, 
that the terms themfelves are not fyner- 
nimous ; that they import different 
means of producing the fame end ; and 
confequently make different imprelEons 
on the mind. 
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LANGUAGE. 


rr^O form an adequate idea of the 
-^ Rife aad Origin of Language^ 
we muft contemplate the circumftances 
of mankind in their carlieft and rudeft 
ftate. They were then a wandering, 
Scattered race ; no, fpciety among them 
^^cept families ; and the family fociety 
alfo very imperfect, as their mode of 
liying, by hunting or pafturage, muft 
have feparajte4 them frequently from 
each other. In fuch a fituation, how 
could any one fet of founds or words 
be univerfally agreed on as the figns of 
their ideas ? Suppofing that a few, 
whom chance or neceffity threw to- 
gether, agreed, by fome means, upon 
certain figns; yet by what authority 

E 3 could 
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could thefe be propagated among other 
tribels er families, fo as to fpread^ ancj * 
grow up into a language ? One would 
imagine, that men muft have been pre- 
vioufly gathered together in confider- 
able numbers, before language could 
be fixed and extended ; and yet, on 
the other hand, there feems to have 
been an abfolutc nece^Hty of fpeech, 
previous to the formatipn of fociety : 
for, by what bond could any multitude 
of men be kept together, or be con- 
nected in the profecution of any com- 
mon intercft, until, by the ^ffiftance of 
fpeech, they could communicate their 
wants and intentions to each other ? 
So that, either how fociety could fubfift 
previous to language, or how words 
could rife into a language, previous to 
the formatibn of fociety, fecm to be 
points attended with equal difficulty. 
And when we confider farther, that 
curious analogy which prevails in the 

con- 
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conftrucflion of almoft all languages, 
and that deep^ and fubtile logic on 
which they are founded, difficulties in- 
creafe fo much upon us, on all fides, 
that there feems to be no fmdl reafon 
for referring the firft origin of all lan- 
guage to divine infpiration. 

But fuppofing language to have a 
divine original, we cannot, however, 
imagiije, that a perfedt fyftem of it 
was all ?it once given to man. It is 
much more natural to fuppofe, that 
God taught our firfl: parents only fuch 
Unguage as fuited their prefent occa- 
fions ; leaving them, as he did in other 
refpe<3:s, to enlarge and improve it as 
their future neceffitie? Ihould require : 
<:onfequently thpfe firft rudiments of 
fpeech muft have been poor and narrow;^ 
and we are at full liberty to enquire in 
what manner, and by what fteps, lan- 
guage advanced to the ftate in which 
Wf now find it. 

E 4 Should 
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Should we fuppofe a period to e^^ift 
before any words were invented or 
known, it is evident that men coul(J 
have no other method of communicat- 
ing their feelings to others, than by the 
cries of pafEpn, accompanied by fuch 
motions and geftures as were farther 
expreffiye of paffion. T^efe;^ indeed, 
are the only figns which nature teaches 
all men, and which are ur^derflood by 
all. One who faw another going into 
fome place where he himfelf had been 
frightened, or expofed to danger, and 
who wilhed to. warn his neighbour of 
the d^nger> could contrive no other 
method. of doing it than by uttering 
thofe cries, and making thofe geftures, 
which are the figns of feai: : juft as two 
men, at. this day, would endeavour to 
make themfelves underftood by each 
other, who Ihould be thrown together 
on a defolate ifland, ignorant of each, 
other's language. Thofe exclamations, 

therefore. 
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* 

therefore, by grammarians called inter- 
jeftions, uttered in a ftrong and paf- 
iionate manner, were, undoubtedly, 
the firft eleipents or beginnings of 
fpeeqh. 

When more enlarged communication 
bpcame requifite, and names began to 
be applied to objefts, how can we fup- 
pofe men to have proceeded in this ap- 
plication of names, or invention of 
words ? Certainly, by imitating, as 
much as they could, the nature of the 
objed: which they named, by the found 
of the name which they gave to it. As 
a painter, who would reprefent grafs, 
muft makt ufe of a green colour ; fo in 
the .infancy of language, one giving a 
name t6 any thing harfli or boifterous, 
would of courfe employ a harih or 
boifterous found. He could not aft 
otherwife, if he defired to excite in the 
hearer the idea of that objeft which he 
wiihed to name. . Tp imagine words 

invented^ 
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invented, or names given to things, iti 
a manner purely arbitrary, without any 
ground or reafon, is to fuppofe an efFeft 
without a caufe. There muft always 
h^ve been fome motive, which led to 
one name rather than another ; and we 
can fuppofe no motive which would 
more generally operate upon men in 
their firfl efforts towards language, than 
a defire to paint by fpeech the ob- 
jects which they named, in a manner 
more or lefs complete, according as it 
was in the power of the human voice 
to effedl this imitation. 

Wherever objefts were to be diftin-- 
guilhed, in which found, noife, or 
motion were concerned, the imitation 
by words was fufficiently obvious. No- 
thing was more natural than to imitate, 
by the found of the voice, the quality 
of the found or noife which any external 
objed: produced ; and to form its name 
accordingly. Thus, in all languages, 

we 
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Ve difcover a multitude of words which 
fire evideirtly conftrufted upon this prin-^ 
ciple, A certain bird is called the 
CuckoQ, from the found which it emits^ 
When one fort of wind is faid to whiftle, 
and another to roar ^ when a ferpent is 
faid to hi/s; a fly to buzz, and falling 
timber to crqfh ; when a ftream is faid 
to JloWy and hail tp rattle ; the refem- 
blance betwixt the word and the thing 
fignified is plainly difcernible. But in 
the names of objedis which addrefs the 
fight only, where ^either noife nor mo^ 
tion are concerned^ and ftill more in 
the terms appropriated to moral ideas^^ 
this analogy appears to fail. Yet many 
learned men have imagined, that, tho* 
in fuch cafes it becomes more obfcure. 
it is not altogether loft; but that 
fhroughaut the radical words of all 
languages, there may be traced fome 
degree of correfpondence with the ob^ 
jed fignified. 

This 
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This principle, however, of a natu-* 
ral relation between words and objects, 
can only be applied to language in its 
jnoft fimple and early ftate. Though 
in every tongue fome remains of it cai? 
be traced, it were utterly in vain to 
fearch for it thrpughout the whole con- 
llrudtioij of any mp4erii language. As 
the multitude of terms increafe in 
^yery nation, and the -vafl field of lan- 
guage is filled up, words, by a thou^ 
fand fanciful and irregular piethods of 
derivation and compofitiori, deviate 
widely from the primitive character of 
their roots, and lofe all refemblance iq 
found to the things fignified. This is 
the prefent ftate of language. Words, 
as we now ufe them, taken in the ge- 
neral, may be confidered as fymbols, not 
as imitations ; as arbitrary or inftituted , 
notnaturalfigns of ideas. But there feems 
to be no doubt, that language, the nearer; 
we approach to its rife among men, 

. ■ . ' wiir 
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Will be found to partake more of a tia- 
tural expreiEon, 

Interjedtions, it has been fhown, or 
paflionatc exclamations, were the firft 
elements of fpeech. Men laboured to 
communicate their feelings to each 
Other, by thofe expreffive cries and gef- 
tures which nature taught them. After 
words, or names of objects began to 
be introduced, this mode of /peaking 
by natural figns could not be all at 
once difufed : for language, in its in- 
fancy, muft have been extremely bar- 
ren ; and there undoubtedly was a pe- 
tiod, among all rude nations, when 
converfation was carried on by a very 
few wordu, intermixed with many ex- 
clamations and earneft geftures. The 
inconfiderable ftock of words which 
men as yet poffeffed, rendered thofe 
helps entirely neceffary for explaining 
their conceptions ; and rude, unculti- 
jpted men, not having always ready 

even 
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even the few words which tliey knew; 
would naturally labour to make them* 
felves underftodd^ by .changing their 
tones of voice, ?ind accompanying their 
tones with the mdfl expreffive gefticu* 
lations they could make. 

To this mode of fpeaking lieceflSty 
firft gave rife< But we mufl: obferve^- 
that after this neceflity had, in a great 
degree, ceafed> by language becomings 
in procefs of time, more extenfive and 
copious, the ancient manner of fpeech 
ilill fubfifted among many nations ; and 
what had arifen from neeeffity, conti- 
nued td be ufed for ornament. In the 
Greek and Roman languages, a mufical 
and gefticulating pronunciation wa5 re- 
tained in a vqry high degree. Without 
having attended to this, we Ihall be at 
a lofs in underftanding feveral paiTages 
of the , ClaiEcs, which relate to the 
public fpeaking and the theatrical enter- 
t^nments of the ancients. Our m%f 

dern 


derri pronunciation would have feemed 
to them a lifelefs monotony. The de- 
clamation of their orators, and the pro- 
nunciation of their adtors upon the 
ftage, approached to the nature of re- 
citative in muiic ; was capable of being 
marked in notes, and fupported with 
inftruments ; as feveral learned men 
have fully demonftrated. 

With regard to geftures, the cafe 
was parallel ; for ftrong tones j^nd ani- 
mated geftures,' we may obferve, al- 
ways go together. The aftion both of 
the orators and the players in Greece 
and Rome, was far more vehement 
than what we are accuftomed to* To 
lis, Rofcius would have appeared a mad- 
man. Gefture was of fuch confequence 
upon the ancient ftage, that there is 
reafon for believing, that on fome o<p- 
cafions the fpeaking and the afting part 
were divided ; which, according to our 
ideas, would form a ftrange exhibition : 

one 
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one player fpoke the words in the pro- 
per tones, while another expreffed the 
correfpondiiig motions and geftures. 
Cicero tells us, that it was a conteft 
between him and Rofcius, whether he 
could exprefs a fentiment in a greater 
variety of phrafes, or Rofcius in a 
greater variety of intelligible fignificaht 
geftures. At laft gefture engroffed the 
ftage entirely ; for under the reigns of 
Auguftus and Tiberius, the favourite 
entertainment of the Public was the 
Pantomime, which was carried on 
by gefticulation only. The people 
were moved, and wept at it as much 
as at tragedies ; and the paffion for it 
became fo violent, that laws were infti- 
tuted for reftrainirig the fenators from 
ftudying the pantoriiime art. Now, 
though in declamations and theatrical 
exhibitions, both tone and gefture were, 
undoubtedly, carried much farther thate 
in common difcourfe ; yet public fpeak- 

ing 
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feg ^ ai)r)^ldtDi'< taia&y in emty ^Dtuiury, 
beac fomei pcopamoiei «o t&e ' miDiMt 
Whkrh is a&d in cctoverfi^cion j: aitid: fiic& 
piibiic elJluiertMunsms coidki tievier faarve 
^d reliflied Ibry .aiiatiOD,. wllofe tomds 
and geftttces, Itt^difcourfe^ tveieasiaa- 
iguid as oursJ 

TIm etrly Ibagaage 6£ nisnldidd bding 
ietiti(d[y compoSid of wopda Adctipwtt 
of fenSbic 0k^itBt§r h^cBmt, of h^eSkjr^ 

toify a(^y d(fire dr; ^a^% w^aaxyr aAr or 
f eet&ng of die mind^ tkey kod no fixaA 
t^f effiibn wkith was apprckpriacod to 
that pwp6fe; buCfterepbUgedfiopaiat 
t&e emoeionl or paiSon wUdi tke/ 
fikj by ailudifig t6 didfe feolMe ob^ 
Jeds wkick Had mod cotmeAiasi wick 
1^9 add wkkh coutd retader ir^ in iome 
degree, vifible to other9« 

It wa* not, however, neceflky alont 
^hieh gare rift to this piftured ftyl^ 
In the infancy of all {ocietiei, fear and 

F fur- 
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fiirprife^ wonder ?nd aHontifamehty ai# 
the moft frequent paffions of manldndb. 
Thj^it lai^age will ncceflarily ^e af« 
fedediiythis charader of their mirids^ 
They will be. apt to : paint eveity thing 
in the ftrongeft and mofi flowing cop 
lours. Even the manner In which the 
firit tribes of men uttered theii words^ 
would haVe confiderabie influence' cm 
their ftyle. Where Ver ftrbng exclama- 
tions^ toncs^ and gefiures^ are conneded 
with converfation^ the .^agination is 
always more exerclfed ;. a greater effort 
of fancy and pafiion is efxcited. Thus 
the fancy being kept aWake^ and r en? 
dered more, fprightly by this mode of 
utterance^ operates upon fiyle^ and 
gives it additional life and fpirit. 
' As one proofs amongft many others 
which might he produced^ of the truth 
of thefe obfervations^ wq ihall tranfcribe 
a fpeech from Coldeix's Hiftqry of the 
Five Indian Nations^ which was deli* 

vercd . 
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tered by their Chiefs^ whea entering 
on a treaty of peace with us^ in the 
following language.: .^^ We are happy 
^^ in liaving buried under ground the 
^' red axe^ that has fo often been dyed 
^^ with the blood of our brethren* 
'^ Now^ in this fort^ we inter the axe^ 
^ and plant the tree of peace. We 
^^ plant a tree^ whofe top will reach 
^^ the fun; and its branches ipread 
^^ abroad^ fo that, it ihall be feen afar 
*^ off. May its growth never be ffifled 
<* and choaked ; but may it (hade both 
** your country and ours, with its 
^^ leaves ! Let us make fail its roots^ 
^^ and extend them to the utmoft of 
'' your colonies. If the French flipuld 
^^ come to ihake this tree, we would 
^^ know it by the motion of its roots^ 
** reaching into our country • May the 
f ' Great Spirit allo\y us to reft in tran* 
f * quility upon our mats, and never 
^^ again dig up the axe to cyt down the^ 

Fa " tree 


f^ it4t ,o§ peace t 'Le0 fine eirt4 tn 
^' trc^ hafd cfver it^^hQre^k Kes btttied/ 
^' hei M^ (ktng tttcaifn run \»kdtt tK^ 
^ p'^^ w^W^iAi-cl^'c^itaw^yout of cuf 
# i%ta^ ami remendM-Miit^ IThe fifd 
<^ tl^t l^ad tong bwned in Albat^y If 
^^ eicl^«tihed<^ ^THe bbo^y bed i$ 
^ <va{hedc|sa[ci> afid thetears ate wif etf 
^ frdrii our ^es, Wc» now 'teiww the 
<' cdiVeila»i^ckai^ o(f fi^i^tidihip^ Let it 
^ be^ kep« br^ht, Mdt clean as filver, 
^^ and iiot 'foller^d to contyaft any wutt. 
'^ Let not any One pi^D away his arnt 
*^ f^omit.** 

As Langviage^ kk h^ ^rogrefs^ began 
to gf ow more copiou9^ it gradually led 
that ligtiratlve ftyk whick was.k^ ori- 
gina) ckarafterifiio. Tlk vehement 
manner of fpeakii^ by tones and gef- 
tfures becante teli nnirer&li Inftead of 
Poeft; Fbilofophers became the in« 
ibrudors of m^feindr and; in theiF rea* 
foning on aU fub^e^ls^^ i0trodaeed that 

plainer 
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plainer and m^re fimple %le of com^ 
fQikkmy ^Kkii i9e now 6&tt Ptidfew 

Thus the ancient n^et^phoricul ^pd. ppe<n 
tical drefs of Language was, at length, 
.,laid afide from the intercourfe of men, 
znd refer vedToFtEofe occaiions only on 
ysfhiQh prnaipcnt was profcffedly ftudied. 
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' GVAGE AND OF WRITING. 


IF we examine the order in which 
words are arranged in a fentence, 
we find a very remarkable difierence be- 
tween the ancient and modern tongues. 
.The coniideration of this will ferve to 
unfold farther the genius of Language, 
and to difcover the caufes of thofe alte* 
rations which it has undergone, in the 
progreffibn of fociety. 

To conceive diftinftly the nature of 
this alteration, we muft go bacit, as 
before, to the moft early period of Lan* 
guage. Let us figure to ourfelves a 
Savage, beholding fome objed, iiich 
as fruit, which he earneftly defires, and 
requefts another to give it to him. Sup- 

pofe 
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pdfe him uti^cqujutted with words ; he 
woilld then Mve to make himfelf ua« 
derftood by pQintiog eagerly at the ob* 
Je£fc which he defired^ and uttering- at- 
the fame tinie a paffionate cry. * Sup* 
pofing him to have acqiiiredwords^ the 
fitit word which he uttered would, con* 
fequently 9 be the; name of that obje£L 
He would not expiefs himMf acconHng 
to our order of conftrudiooj '^ Give 
xne fruit ;'^ but according to the Latin 
order^ ** Fruit give me, **-*** Fru&um 
^a mihi :*' for this evident reafon, that 
ills attention was wholly dire&ed towards 
.fruit, theobjeftof his defire. From 
iience we might conclude, a priori, that 
this would be the order in which words 
were moft commonly arranged in the 
infancy of Language ; and accordingly 
we find, in reality, that in this order 
words are arranged in moft of the an* 
cient tongues^ as in the Greek and the 
JLatin; and it is faid rlikewiie, in the 

F4 Ruffian, 
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« Tfa& modem JafigmgMi of £ilro{xe 
have faiiopt^ a . diffisrent iurjiaiigeixiitm 
fpMi the landfint. lo tdieir|»rofi: com* 
pdRfitkin9^ viery rltttk iraciecy is iaiimiited 
in tii^ .coi]odatk)n jof \9bfdr'; - they- are 
timtLy finfd toooie^iTcbr; ivfaichtnayibe 
odkd the IDhkr o£ due ODderftandbig. 
They ^^hoe^BtA ^m the fiaitzdos^theqpar^. 
fiiadrdiung:whichc{|inkrdr^s^ tiext^ 
its. a&kiii '4fcii^ £nidj^^ t&e /cflbj^^Df . ict 
Hfitiom^* .Thin JED EogiiflkWfxtcr^ payv 
ihga.oQifa|JB«ifent 'to dtrgntvCt luian^/vroiild 
jfe]P> P' Itia ifatpoffibk ifor^iixB ta pa& 

4^ifovcr^ in ^}ehoe..^ii:h ;diiliiigti3flxfid 
^F/.anldnedlay duoh imisitjal iaM unheard 
^^^ofjc]bnfgsrBsy^ add^rfatib' lAKonunon 
^. .mbdcratidiiv i(i .i^e >exei:d& of ftt- 
ff:>pemd:pDWBn/^ . Hire isi fiHl rpre- 
ic&tsBd iO' dk^fthe'fierfim whx> ifkato 
fV. bris ifafdffibib for we^^^^pent^ tHiat 
^Iterfaipfiipecfiii fis^ftaidoj ftrignpo0ible 
,—.;;[ u^ *^ for 
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^ for hifti to j&tf/i 0ver in filenct ;" An4 
laftly, th« obj€^ whkh €:^cites him to 
a&ion^ ^^.the mildnefs^ clemency, and 
^* mftdei-ation of his patrooi." Cicero, 
£r6m whom thefe words are tranflated, 
ixz&\y chftngea t^is order ; he begins 
with the pbjedt, places that firft, which 
was the , exciting idea in the fpe^er's 
taaSnd, aiidends with the fpeaker and hb 
aditm. ^^ Tantammiiniuetudineiri^ tarn 
^^ lAxtfitatam inauditamque clemendam, 
^^ itanifunikqiie. in fumma poteftate reram 
*^ .^mm^um modum^ tacitus auUo modi> 
^^ yntttAxt , poffiim/' Here, it muft 
he ohferved, the Latio otdtx is motp 
Mimated ; the Sngliib imtf e clear and 
4ifltoa- 

Oisar language naturally allows n 
greater liberty for tranfpofition and in- 
Tcrfiori in -poetry than in prpfe* Even 
there, however, that liberty is confined 
n^hidan namMv Umits, in comparifon of 
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kht ancient languages; In this rtfpeft 
-the modern tongues vary from each 
other. The Italian approaches the 
oeareft in its character to the ancient 
tranfpofition ; the Engliih has more in^ 
verfion than the reft; and the French 
bas the leaft of all. 

Writing is an improvement upon 
Speech, and confequently was pofterior 
to it in order of time. Its charaders 
ftre of two kinds ; either figns for thingsr^ 
or fign$* for words* Thus the pidures, 
hieroglyphics, and fymboU, employ M 
by the Anfciehts, were of the formfer 
ibrt; the alphabetical <iharad»'rs^ now 
employed by 'Eurbp^ns, of the latter. 

Piftures were, certainly, the firft at- 
tempt towafds writing. Mankind, in 
-all ages and in all natiojQS, liave been 
prone to imitation. This would foon 
be employed for giving imperfeft de* 
fcription; of events, and for recordmg 
•their remembrance^ Thm, tp fignify 

that 
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that one man had killed another/ they 
painted the figure of a dead man lying 
on the ground^ and of another ftanding 
over him> with a hoftile weapon in his 
hand. When America was firft difco* 
vered, thi^ was the only kind of writ- 
ing with which the Mexicans were ac« 
quainted. It was, however, a very 
imperfea mode of recording fads; 
jBnce, by piAiires, external events could^ 
only be delineated. 

Hieroglyphical charaders may be 
confiderejd as the fecond ftage of the 
Art of Writing, They confift in cer- 
tain fymbols, which are made to repre- 
fent invlfible objeds, on account of a 
refemblance which fuch fymbols were 
:^ppofed to bear to the objeds them* 
felves. Thus, an eye reprefented 
knowledge; a circle, having neither 
,l>eginntng nor end> was the fymbol of 
iBternity. Egypt was the country where 
bis \^^4 of writing was moil fiudi^ 

and 
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md ImHij^ ftitb ft itgui» dm 
^de cbaiafiters all tli^ boftfted wi^doitt 
9f tiieir Piitdht was <)osveyed» They 
pitched opon n^iniak «o be the emblem! 
ef imomi ol^e&s^ OpOCdrditigto the^ua^^ 
litles with which they fuppofed them 
to be'endowed^ Th«s it^prvid^nce Waft 
fScnoxiSinated by k fiy ; wifdom 1>y aA 
jint ; -and victory by a hawk. But thi^ 
fort i^f wrkfiig wt« it the MgbeH: ik^ 
gree a^nigmatical aiifd coofv^bd^ aM 
MnlisipieMly & very 'ImpeifeQ: vehticle 
«frktow4fid^e. 

> : From falefdigl^^cs mtttAuiid grad<}*. 
^y ad^atkMl t^4itipl^ Mrbitrsirf malirl^j^ 
iwkichtftood ifc^roti^^^h^li'mthdtvt 
my «^(ei0btane^ ^6r iaiiidd^ 46 ilhe e^ 
rjeds figtiilS^d. iOf thtt1i^<ir^ ^^^1^ 
kamner ;of wy>ting ^ axxiMg ^^ the ^erti- 
inins. They y&li ffiftaH cbfds n^f ^r 
lfe]i^)it e6l6Ur^^ arid bV 9ctiM$ ^i^. 
thefe, of difle^t fi^es^ :^ vtH^ibdlf 

tiwige*, the^4We||!?ea«gw^ fW gitfefe 
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itiftirmatUN^ aiid conmimicttingtliei^ 
tkdughts to.one another^ Tke CkJMli^ 
at this day, uie written efaa»aAerf 6f 
ihis nacuce^ They have m alphabet of 
letters^ or fii^e fotrndSy of tviiclt iheir 
trbrds ar<& compofed ; but every ftigle 
tharaS^er which they ufeisexprefiwi 
cf an ideaf it is a mark wht<^ figaifies 
feme one tfamg or objed:^ The numbef 
#j^ tbefe charaders mufty cOdftquently^ 
be imfflenfe* They arc iaid, iadeed, tei 
amount to Seventy thouland^t To be 
perfe^tty acquainted with them U the 
bufinefs of a whole life j which muft 
have greatly retarded, among them, the 
progrefs of every kind df fcience* 

It is evident, that the Chittefe eha^ 
taderi are, like hieroglyphics^ inde* 
pendent of Language i are figns of 
things, and not of words* For we are 
lald^ that the Japanefe, the Tooqui^ 
fiefe, and the Cordans, who fpeak dif<« 
ferene languages from each other, and 

from 
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Droln thi inhabtttnts of Chtna^ emplo^f ^' 
JKowciver. the fame written chara£kers 
with them^ and thus correfpond ihteU 
ligibly with one another in writings 
though ignorant of the language fpokea 
in thfcir refpeflive countries. Our arith- 
metical figures, I, 2, 3, 4, &c. are 
an example of this fort of writing* 
They have no dependance on words i 
each figure reprefents the number for 
which it ftands; and confequently, is 
equally Underftood by all the nations 
who have agreed in the ufe of thefe 
figures. 

The firft ftep to remedy the imper- 
feftion, the ambiguity, and the tedi- 
oufnefs of each of thefe methods of 
communication which have been men- 
tioned) was the invention of figns, 
which fliould ftand not dire&ly for 
things, but for the words by which 
things were named and diftinguiihed. 
An alphabet pf fyllable^ feems to liavc 

T)ecn 
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iieea invented previous to zntijhnbetoii 
letters^ Such an one is fak}. to. be re^ 
tained^ at this day, in Ethiopia, and 
fome countries of India. But it mXifl: 
have been^ at beft^ imperfe& and ifl« 
effedtual ; fince the number of charac^ 
tcrs, being very confiderable, muft 
kave rendered both readbg and .writing 
very c<»n]^kx and laborious. 

To whom we are indebted for the 
fidl>ltine , and^ refined difcovery of Let- 
tcrs, is not deterniined. They were 
brought into Greece by Cadmus the 
Phoenician, who, according to Sir Ifaac 
Newton's Chronology, w«s contempo« 
rary with King D^vid. His alphabet 
«on£iled only of fixteen letiters* The 
teft Were afterwards added^ according 
as figns for proper founds were foumi 
to be wunting. The PhoNic^iasii Jie« 
brew, Greek, and Roman alphabets^ 
agree fo muf;h' in the iigurci the name^, 
jmd the arreog^ent oi the letters, at 

am^siwitti 
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Were derived origbially frmn the fkmi 

^ The ancfiene bfdet. 6f wming -wai , 
from the^rigkt kand to the left; Tkii 
method/ as appears £n>m fbme Ver^ old 
i^riptions^ prevailed even among xkA 
^eeksi T^ afterwardi iftfed t6 writ* 
their lines ahernatety frbm ihe right x4 
thd left^ and from the left C^ the rightir* 
The itifcription on the fan^is Sdgseaii 
Monument' is a teftimony df this modi 
of wtititig/ which- continued i:iU thd 
days of Solon^ the celebrated Legiffla^ 
tor of AtbeM* At lengthy the motion 
from the left hand to the right being 
found moce natural and convenknD^ 
this order . of writing was adopted 
tjitrougl»ou« all the nation^ of Europei 
- Writing wa^firft exhibited on •pillars j 
mdi talixle^ of ftone, and afterwards 04 
plates of the fofter nnieCal% fvu^h as leac^i 
Us it became prafitifed more exteiifively, 
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khe leaves, and the bark of certain trees^ 
v^f6 \xikd bi {bnS^^ cSUhtries ;^ and in 
others, tablets of wood, covered with 
^ thin coat iBi£ isR, wax, bn. which the 
impreffion was made with a ftylus of 
iron./ Parchment^ made of the hides 
of aninoials, was an invention of later 
times. I^aper was not Invenited till too 
fourteenth c^intwy; . 
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^A)ty^ IJlfticlpics; ' atlrert)*, prtpofi-' 
tions,. interjeftions, 'and cbnjrmdibhsi^ 
might e^fily be proved not to be very 
accurate ; fince^ under the general term . 
of nouDSy it comprehends both fubftan- 
tives and adjedives, which arc parts of 
fpeech entirely diftinft ; while it makea 
a feparate part of fpeech of participles, 
tvhich are onl j verbal adjedtivesv Yet^ 
as we are moft accuftomed to this divi*- 
iion, a<td as^ logical exadnefs is not ne^ 
ceflary to our prefent defign, we Ihall^ 
adopt thofe termsvvhich habit has made 
familiar to us. 

Subftantive nouns are the foundation- 
of Grammar^ and are the moft ancient 

panx 
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^art of fpcech. When men had got be- 
yond fimple Uicerjedions or exclamatiDni 
<)f pafiion> ahd began to communicadE^ 
their ideas to leach other^ they ivould 
&e obliged to affigh nam^s tx> thfe ob« 
jefts by which they were furrounded^ 
Whichever way he looked,, forclls and 
trecB would ihcet the eye ', of the bes- . 
holder fc. To diftinguilh the trees by fe.* 
parate names wouJd have bden. ehdlefs^ 
Their (Common qualities, fuch is fpring*^ 
ing from a root, ahd beiirin^ branoho^ 
and leaves, would fugged a general 
idea, and a general name* T)ie geijui^ 
a tree, would afterwards be fubdivided 
into its feveral fpecies of oak^ elm» alh^ 
&C4 by experience and obfervatioji. 

Still, however, only general termS 
of fpeech were adopted* For the oak, 
the elm, and the afli, were names of 
whole clafles of obje&s^ each of which 
comprehended an imm'^nfe number of 
Undi/tinguilhed individuals. Thus when 
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the terms man, lioti, or tree, were 
mentioned in converfation, it could not 
be known which man, lion, or tree was 
meant, amongft the multitude compre* 
hended under one name. Hence arofe 
a very ufefiil and curious contrivance^ 
for determining the individual objeA 
intended, by meatis of that part of 
fpeedi called the Article. In our lan- 
guage we have two articles, a and the ; 
a is mote general, tbir more definite, 
^he Greeks have but one, o if w, 
which agrees with our definite article 
the. They fupply the place of our ar- 
ticle tf, by the abfence of their article : 
Thus; AvGpcoTTog fignifies a man; » Av^ 
Spta^ogj the man. The Latins have no 
article, but fupply its place with the 
pronouns hie, ille, ifte. This, how- 
ever, feems to be a defeft in their lan- 
guage, fince articles certainly contri- 
bute much to accuracy and precifion* 
-To illvftrate this remark, we may 

obfcrvc 
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obferve the different imports of the.fol^ 

lowing exprefiions : " The friend of a o oo/Aci c '^/AFJ*^ 

king— the friend pf the king^^ friend i ^^ .^^ .^^ i\xsim-^ 

of the king's/' Each of thefc. three Qnusn-^^ S.kTIM.u. 

phrafes has a feparate n^eaning, too obr r^ j^ 

vious tQ be mifunderftood. In Latin^ ^^ 

•* amicus regi$*' is entirely uixdetermia- ' ' / V, " ' 

ed ; it may bear any of the three fenfes f^^ / ^ ' ' *^^ 

which have been mentioned, and re* 

qpires other words to afcertain itsi mean* 

ing, 

Befides this quality of being diftii\^ . 
guiihed by the article, three afiedions 
belong to fubftantive qouq3 ; number^ 
gender, aqd cafCf which 4eierv? tQ 
t)e confidered, 

1^JuMB£R diftinguiihes nouns as onCji 
or many, of the fame kind,, called the 
Angular and plural ; a diftiniftion foun<| 
in all tc^ngues, ai^d which muft, inde^d^ 
have h|een coeval with the firft origin of 
language ; fince the^e were few things 
Wbicb men had more frequent negeffity 
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of expreffinrg than the diftin^onlien 
$ween one aiid pnany. In tlie Hebrew^ 
Gteeky ikva^ fome oth^r ancient lan^ 
^age»> we ^d not only a plural^ but 
ia^ dua) nuoiber ; the origin of which 
msty very naturally he accounted for, 
il^KHn feparate terms of ftumbering be- 
. ing yet undifcovered, and one, two?, 
and* man»y, beiilg all, or at kaft the 
principal numeral diAin&ions which 
mankind^ at firft, had any occafion fe 
^ake^uCeof* 

Gender, which is founded on the 
^bftittdtion of the two fex«s, can, mtii 
|M:opriety, be applied to the name* of 
living creatures only. All other fuls 
ilantiye nwns ought to belong to what 
Js -calted by Oranfimarians^- the* neuter 
gender^ Yet, in moft languages, a 

?reat nittnbe-r of inanimalse obje^s have 
been rafiked- under the- like diftindlioM 
ofi'mafcuJine-and feminine. : Thus, for 
ii;iftatt<je> in- the^ |iatinf tong(ie> eftfis^, a, 

fword,^ 
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€»md, h tnafcttltne i faglnei on-armt^ 
is feminine ; and tfaia j^S^utt:i(W bif fcx 
to inanimate objofta feeitiM»t>eentlrd|- 
xafual and c^ricious. Id the Grodc 
Btid I^in, hoffevet, ioll ii«nUfl«e«b-> 
jeds are not TaQk«d aniMgft the lus^^ 
iioe and f^ttiintne j but many 4f tbcHi 
are likcivife clalfed whete all of tbua 
•ought to have been, undc* the tteotet 
^ender^ as faxum, a rocki MWr<> -t^ 
lea. But in fhe French ^d It»llat 
tongues, the neuter gutder ii eoturelf 
unknown, and all their names of inabU' 
mate objefts are put upon the faoit 
footing with thofe of liring ct-ehtUPW \ 
and diftributed mthout Fcfefve ibtA 
anafcnline aikl femimne. In th£ Eng* 
lift language, When we ufe comiTHni 
difoourle, all fubftsntiVe ndum that vtt 
not names <^ Uvlsg creatwes, are neu> 
ter, without exception. And bu« is, 
perhaps, the 6nly tongue in the known 
Werld (except the Cluotfc, whfeh » 
G 4 fajd 
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fvd CO refemble k in this particular) 
in wltich ' the diftioSioD of gender is 
properly apd philofophigally attended 
ta. 

- Case, in declenfipn, dt^ilares tbe 
Hate or relation which one objed: bears 
fo another, denoted by fqine variation 
made upon the name of . that objea ; 
generally m tlw final letters, aud by 
fome languages, in the iQitt^l. AU 
txmgues, however,' dp dot agree in this 
mode of exprefBoD. Declenfioo is uied 
by the Greek and Latin, but in the 
^nglifti, French, and Italian, it is not 
found ; , o/ at pioft, exills ip a very itn-; 
jterfeft ftate. Thefe languages espreft 
the relations of objeds, by means of 
the words . call^ prepofitions, ^vhich 
are the nances 9f thofe relations, pre- 
fixed to the natne of ?he objeia. Eogr 
Jiih nouns have -no cafe whatever, ex^ 
pept a fort of ^genitive, ufually formed 
ly the fiddition pf thcietcer S to t,Tpfi 
noun J 


pom J as when we lay " Pope's Dun? 
piad/' meaning the Dunpiad of Pope. 
Our pprfonal pronouns haye likewife. a 
i:ale, whi^clj poirefponds wjth the accur 
farive of the Latin ; I; me— he,.him-r*- 
?vho, whom. This, however, is but a 
flimii^utive refemblance of th^t declenr 
fion which is ufe^d in the ancient Ian? 
guages. 

Whether the njodepis have given 
beauty or utility to language^ by the 
abolition of cafes, may perhaps be 
(doubted ; they have, however, certainly 
yendered it mor^ fimple, by removing 
that intricacy which arofe from the 
different forms of declenfion, of which 
the Romans |iad no lefs than five ;, and 
from all the irregularities in thefe feye? 
ral declenfions. By obtaining this fim^ 
plicity, it muft be confeffed, we have 
filled language with a multitude of thofe 
little words called prepofitions. Which 
arc perpetqally recurring in every fen^ 

tence^ 
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tence. ana Teem to have encumbered 
/peech by an addition ef terms ; and 
by rendering it more prolix, to haVc 
Enervated ks force. The found of mo* 

9 

£ern language has alfo become lefs 
agreeable to the ear, by being deprived 
of that * vaticty and iweetnefs ' which 
arole from the length of words, and 
the change of terminations, 'occafioned 
by the cafes in the Greek and Latin. 
But, perhaps^ the^eateft difadvantage 
we fuftaia by the abolition df cafes, is 
the lofs of that liberty of tranfpofitioa 
In the arrangement of words, which the 
ancient languages enjoyed. 

Pronouns are the reprefentatives of 
fubftantive nouns, and arefubjeft to 
the fame modifications with them of 
iiumber, gender, and cafe. We may 
obferve, however, diat the pronouns of 
the firft and fecond perfbn, / and thu, 
Jiave had no diftindionoflgcnder in any 
language 5 for^ incc "they always iefer 

to 
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to perfons who arc prefent to each other 
when they fpeak, their feit muft be vi- 
(ible, and therefore needs not to be di* 
ftinguifhed by a mafculioe or femmirie 
pronoun. But, as the third perfon may 
be abfent, or unknown, the diftindioa 
of gender there becomes requifite, and 
confequently in our language, it hath 
all the three genders belonging to it j 
be^ Jbe, it^ With refpeft to cafes; 
even thofe languages which do not ad* 
mit them in fubftantive nouns, fome, 
times retain more of them in pronouns, 
for the greater readinefsi in expreffing 
relations ; fince pronouns occur fo frc« 
quently in difcourfe. The perfojial pro-* 
nouns, in Engliih, are allowed by Gram^ 
marians to poflefs two cafes befides the 
nominative ; a genitive and an accufa^ 
tive : 7, miney tpe ; thou, thiney thee ; 
he^ iiSy him I who, whofsy tvhom^ 

Adjectives, or terms of quality, 
fuch as Jiron^y w^ak^^ handfomey ugly^ 

are 
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are the plmeft and moft fiiuple of all 
that clafs of words which are called at* 
tributive. Thejr are common to all 
languages^ and mujQ; have been very 
early invented ; fince objeds could nei- 
ther be diftinguHhed -nor treated of in 
,difcourfe^ till names were afiigned t9 
^heir different qualities^ 
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F all the parts of fpeech. Verbs 
are by far the moft complex and 
ufeful. From their irtiportance we majr 
juftly conclude, that they were coeval 
with the origin of language ; though a 
long time muft have been requJfite to 
rear them up to that accuracy in whicli 
they now are found. It is highly pro- 
bable, as Dr. Smith has obferved, that 
the radical verb, or the carlieft form of 
it, in moft languages, would be wh«t 
we now call the imperfonal verb : " It 
ftins ; it thunders j it is light j" and 
the like ; as this is the moft fimple form 
of the verb, and merely declaratory of 
the exiftcnce of an event, ox of a ftate 
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of things* After pronoutos were firil 
invented, fuch v^rbs became gradually 
pirfonal, and were extended through 
all the varipty oj^ tenfes and moods. 

The tenfes are contrived to imply the 
Several 4iftin&iQas of time* We think^ 
In general, of no more than its three 
great divi6ons, the pafi, the pfefent^ 
2bd the future ; and we might fuppofe, 
tiiat if verbs had been fo contrived as 
ifaerely to exprefs thefe, no more was 
necelikry* But language proceeds with 
muck greater art and fubtilty : It di-* 
^ndes time into its feveral moments } 
itcregards time as never ftahding ftill, 
hut always flowing ; things pafl, as 
lAore or lefs perfectly completed ; and 
things future, as more or lefs diftant, 
hy different gradations* Hence the va- 
riety of tenfes which are found m almoft 
every language^ 

1 The prcfcnt may, indeed, be always 
rftgasdcd as ondindivifible pqfint, which 
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idlnits of no vaariety* " Iwali;, or % 
am walking, atnbulo.^^ But It is very 
itifferervt with the pad. Even the pooreftf 
languagi^ has. two or three tenfes to ex-^ 
prefs its varieties. Ouri^ has^ no Icfr 
than four ^ l-.A pad a^ioiiv in^y \^ 
Yegard^ft tw left unfiniflied j which 
forms .the. imperfeft: tenfe^ " I W<* 
"tfdXidx^i anibtklabamJ* 2. AljuftnovF 
fniihed ; this conftitAHes thie proper 
perfect tenfey which,, in E4igtiih> is al-^ 
ways expraflfed by) the help ^f the auxiUi^ 
jy verb, ^^ I have walked.**, 3. It may be 
eon&iered as fimfhed fome time lintie;. 
the particular time left undetermined; 
^ \ walked ; afubulavi ;'* , which may 
cither figmfy> " I walked^ yefterday^ 
ar, I walked 1 twelvemonth ago/*' 
This ia what Grwunarians call an aori^ 
or indefinite paft.< 4. It may be confi* 
dered as finiflxed before fome thing el& 
which is alfa paA. This is the plot* 
quaiAperfe^ ^' I bad walked ; amkiif^ 
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iu^irdmi I had walked b^fdre yoti did 
ftie the favour of calling upon me/* 
Ouf language, we muft perceive with 
pleafure, has here ail advantage over 
the Latin, which ha^ only three varia*^ 
ilond upion the paft tivdt. 
- The varieties ift the future tinie are 
chiefly two ; a firibpie or indefinite, fu* 
twe : ^^ I fliall walk, ambulabo ;'* and 
a future having reference to fomethingj 
clfe^ which is likewife future.- ^^ I ihalt 
have walked ; anibuldwro :'' I ihall have 
walked before he pays me a vifit; 

Befidesr tenfes, verbs admit the di-^ 
ftinAioit of voices, viz; the a&ive and 
paffive; according as the affirmation 
fegards fomething that i!i done, or fome«^ 
thing that is fuffcred : " I love, or I 
mi loved/* They admit likewife the 
diftindion of moods, which are intended 
to exprefs the affirmation, whether ac- 
tive or paffive, under different forms* 
'tht indicative mood fimply declares a 

propo-; 
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]^}t>pofition : " I write ; I have written.^ 
The imperative requires, commands^ 
threatens : *^ Write thou ; let him write/' 
The fubjundive exprelSes the propofi- 
tion under the form of a condition, or 
as fubofdinate to fome othjer thing, to 
Which a reference is made : " I might 
Write ; I cbuid write ; I Ihould write> 
if the itiattfer were fo and fo." This 
jtnode of exprefling an affirmation, under 
fo taahy various forms, together alfo 
with the diftiridtion of the three perfons, 
/, tboui and he^ conftitutes what is 
called the Coiijugatidrt of verbs, which 
fdrms fo extenfive a proportion of the 
gramni^r <>f all langukges; 

Conjugation is reckoned mod perfed 
in thofe languages which^ by changing 
either the termination or the initial fyl- 
lable of the verb, exprefs the gf eateft 
number of important circumflances^ 
without the afliftance of auxiliary verbs. 
In the Eaftei'n tongues, the verbs have 
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feiv ttfftfes ; ^ut tkekmoodi ure fo coir* 
^ni&cdt at ta ^pr«6 tn octave vii* 
tietf of ctrci>mftaQQe$ 9nd retttioosr 
In the I^breWp they % id one w<Di4, 
mthout the aid of 911 ansUiary, not 
only, «* I htre taught/' but, " I have 
ttil^c exactly, or freqjiiently ; } bayo 
iKsen commanded ro t^ach ; I bf^e 
taught tnyfdf.'' The Greek, which i> 
the oioft perfed of ^U langu^es, js^ 
very icgukr and complete in all the 
moods aod tefife$« The LKtin, i^hoiigk 
formed q& the iame mode}, i» >iiot fa 
faSc&i partteulatiy il^. the.fyMKve 
vQaic6, which forms moft of the ien£^s, 
by the aid of the t^niU^ ^^ jHm^ 
In tfacT modern Europeali tongues, con^. 
jtigation is very . defective. The two 
great wcLAjtcj verbs, to haw^ and to 
:if, with thoie other. 'avxUiaries^ which 
^mt wSt ia£nglifli, ^, JkillrywHl^: mfff^ 
add ciim, ^^cefixed tathe participJe, fu«^ 
p^de, in aigi;cM meafwe^ the differ- 
ent 


cnt terminaLtiOn^ of moods ifid teMfe^ 
which formed th4 anciefit cotijia^l^kmdi 

The ^ther paifts of fpeech, as they 
ttdmkof ijid vatiatiOi^s^ will fOfuire iMfttf 
isi fliort difcYfffioiu 

Mwr\bfs ^M ad abridged mode of 
Ipeeelly oxpreffirig, by one wfifrd^ wfeate 
Jnight, b]raciroamlocmidn> be tefolved 
toto two ot moific words beloil^gitvg to 
dicfotbef parwof fpeecfh: ^' Vialia?fl€lf/' 
foriiiftan^e^ kth^fitMeaii^ '-^withv^^ 
Jtocir or coi^age^^ ' Henee^ adv^^bs^ feimi 
to be lefe ni^eeflkify, and of lateir intvo^ 
du£kion into fpeech than many d^ber 
clallbs of words} and coofeqtiently^ 
the generosity cff £hem afe derived fvefai 
oth» wiords, pf^Vioufly iwvehted and 
ellabliihed in the language^ 

PrepofitiOM and Cohj tit)£dons fer Ve to 
exprefs the delations which ^lAgs bear 
to one anoifaeir^ their mut^iml iBfluenee^ 
dependencteH^ and coherence; and join 
Woi^s together mto intelligible and fig* 

H z nifican- 
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hificant propofitions. Conjundioits art 
commonly employed for canned:ing rei> 
tenses, or members of fentences ; as^ 
andy hecaufiy and the like*. Prepofitionm 
arc ufed for ccHinefting words^ by Ihowr 
ing the relation which one fubfiantive 
noun bears to another ; as, of^ from, /(% 
&c. The beauty ana ftrength of every 
language depends, in a great degree, 
on the proper ufc of conjundions, pre- 
pofitions, and alfo thofe relative pro- 
nouns, which ferve the, fame purpofe of 
connefting the diflfcxie^nt .parts of dit 
courfe* 

Having thu$ briefly ccMi^dered the 
Structure of Language in general, we 
will now enter more particularly into an 
examination of our o\vn Langiiage. . 

The Engliih which was fpoken after 
the Norman Conqueft, and continues 
to be fpoken now, is a mixture of the 
ancient Saxon and the Norn^n French, 
together with fuch new and foreign 

words 
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-words as commerce and learning have, 
in a fucceffion of ages, gradually intro- 
duced. From the influx offo many 
ft reams, froni the connedioa offo many 
difiimilar parts, it naturaliy follows, 
that thie £ngliih, like every compounded 
language, muft be fomewhat irregular. 
We cannot •expe£t from it, that com- 
plete analogy in ftrudnre, which may 
be found in tbofe , Ampler languages 
which have been conftruded, in a man- 
ner, within themfelves, and built on 
one foundation* Hence, our fyntax is 
confined, iince there are few marks in 
the words themfelves, which can fliow 
their relation to each other, or point 
out either their .concordance or their 
government in the fentence. But, if 
thefe be difadvantages in a compound 
language, thiey are balanced by other 
advantages which attend it; particularly 
by the ifumber and variety of words 
with which fuch a language is com<^ 

H 3 monly 
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xoonly enriched. Few langu^s zTtp 
ifi reality^ mor^ copioui than the £ngw 
IMu In all grave fubjeds partiodariy 
hi^ftorical^ critical, political, md moral^ 
no coimplaint can juftly be made of the 
barrennefs of our tongue. We are rich 
likcwife in the language of f^try ? 
our poetical ftyle differs confiderably 
from profe, not with refpeft to mtm^ 
Jjers only, but in the very words them*^ 
Selves; which proves, what a compafd 
and variety of words we can feledt and 
employ, fuited to tiiofe different oc- 
eaiions. In this we have an infinite fu<( 
|)eriority over the French, whofe poetic 
cal language, if it were not dillin* 
guyhed by rhyme, would ;not appear ta 
differ much, or confiderably, from theii* 
ordinary profer, Their language, how^ 
ever, far furpaifiss tms m exprelfllng 
whatever is delicate, gay, and amufingv 
It is, certainly, the happieft language 
{qx «oi^verfatio^ in the Jjnqiwn world j 

bwt^ 


feirt, cm the higher ftibje&s of compo* 
£tion> tile Engtifh is juftiy confidered 
as far fuperior to it. 

The flexibility of a langnage, or its 
power of becoming either grave and 
fttong, or erfy and flowing, or tender 
and gentle, or pompous and magnifi^ 
cent, as occafion^ require, is a quality 
0f ff^t confideratlon in fpeaking and 
writing. This feems to depend on the 
icopioi^rnefs of a language ; the different 
arrangements of which its iv^ds are 
fu&eptible, and the variety and beauty 
^f the found of thofe words, fo as to 
correfpond to many diflbrent fubjefts* 
The Greek pofleflTed thefe requifites in 
a higher degree than any other lan^ 
guage« It fuperadded the graceful va** 
riety of its different dialeSs ; and there* 
by readily aflumed every kind of cha* 
irafter which an author could wiflif 
from the moft fimple and ftoiHiar, t6 
the mod formal and majeftic. The 

H 4 Latin^ 
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JL»atin, though exceedingly beautiful; 
is inferior, in this refpeft, to the Greek: 
It has more of a fetl;led charader.o| 
fiatelinefs and gravity ; and is fupported 
by a certain fenatorial dignity, of which 
•it is difficult for a w^'i^er occafionally %g 
idiveft it. Among the modern tongue^^ 
the Italian pofTeires much more fiexi-t 
bility than the French ; and feems to 
be, on the whole, the moft perfeA of 
all the modern dia)^(^s whiph have 
arifen on the ruins pf the apclent. Our 
language, though uneqyal to the Italiai^ 
in flexibility, yet is' not deftitute of a 
ponfiderable degree of this quality* 
Whoever confiders the diverfity of llyle 
V^hich appears in fpme of our belt 
writers, will difcover, in our tgngue,^ 
fuch a circle of exprelEon, fuch a 
power of acconunodation to the vari- 
9us taftes of men, as redounds, 
^n the higheft degree, to its reputa^^; 
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Our language has been thought to 
he very deficient in harmony of found : 
yet the melody of its verfification, its 
power of fuppprting poetical numbers 
without the affiftance of rhyme, is a 
fuffieient proof, that it is far from being 
unharmonious. Even the hiffing found 
of which it has .been accufed, obtains 
lefs frequently than has been fufpeded ; 
in the final fyllables efpecially,' where 
the letter s is transformed into a z, 
which is one of the founds on which the 
ear refts with pleafure ; as in has, thefe^ 
loveSy hearSy &c« 

It muft, indeed, be admitted, that 
fmoothnefs is not the diftinguiihing cha- 
rafteriftic of the Englifli tongue. Strength 
and expreffivenefs, rather than grace 
and melody,' conftitute its charader. 
It pojQTeffes, however, this property, of 
being the moft fimple, in its* form and 
conftrudtion, of all the European dia- 
lects. It is free from the intricacy of 

cafes. 
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t9£s^f declenikms^ ihoCkIs^, and tenfes* 
Its words are fuhjedt to fewer variations 
from their orJgmal form, than thofe of 
tny other language. Its fubftantives 
have no diftioftion oS gender, except 
ivhat is made by nature ; ai%d bu^ one 
variation id •cafe. Its adjedtives admit 
not of any change, except what ex* 
|)refles the degree of comparilpn* Its 
verbs, inftead of the varieties of ancient 
conjugation, admk no more than four 
cr five changes in termbation. A few 
prepofitions and auxiliary verbs fupply 
all the purpofes of fignificancy in mean^ 
ing ; whM the words, in general, pre- 
ferve thehr form unaltered. Hence our 
language acquires a iimplicity and fa- 
cility, which is the caufe of its being 
frequently written and fpoken with in- 
accuracy« We imagine that a coiiipe- 
tent Ikill in it may be acquired without 
any ftudy ; and that in a fyntax fo nat- 
row and limited as ours, there is nothing 

which 
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^ich requires atteoiion. But the fun^ 
damental rules of fyntax are common to 
the £ngli& as well as to the ancient 
tongues ; and a regard to them is ah* 
folutely requifite for writing or fpeaking 
with any degree of purity or propriety. 

Be the advantages or defefts of our 
language what they may, it certainly 
deferves, in the higheft degree, our 
ftudy^ amd attention. The Greeks and 
Romans, in the meridian of their gk>ry^ 
bellowed the higheft cultivation on their 
refpcftive languages. The French and 
Italians have employed confiderable in 
duftry upon theirs ; and their example 
is, indeed, highly laudable, and worthy 
erf imitation. For, whatever knowledge 
may be gained by the ftudy of other 
languages, it can never be communi- 
cated with advantage, unlefs by thofe 
who can write and fpeak their own lan- 
guage with propriety and ikill. If the 
natter of an author be ever fo good and 

ufeful. 
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ufeful^ his compqj^tiohs will alwa^ts fuf- 

fer in the public eftcem, if his expref- \ 

iian be deficient in purity and elegance. ' \ 

At the fame time, the attainment of a 

corred: and polifhed ftyle, is an objeft 

which demands application and labour. 

If any one fuppofes he can catch it 

merely by the ear, or acquire it by a 

hafiy perufal of fome of our good au-^ 

thors, he will find himfelf much difarp* 

pointed. The many grammatical er^^ 

rors, the many impure expreffions, 

which are to be found in authors who 

are far from being contemptible, de- 

monftrate, that an attentive ftudy of 

the language is previoully requifite to 

the writing of it with propriety and 

elegance. 
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STYLE is the peculiar manner in 
which a man expreffes his con* 
ceptions, by means of language. It is 
a pi&ure of the ideas which rife in his 
mind, and of the order in which they 
are there produced, 

' The qualities of a good ftyle may be 
ranked under two heads ; perfpicuity 
and ornament. It will readily be ad- 
mitted, that perfpicuity ought to be 
eflentiallyconneifted with every kind of 
I writing. Without this, the brighteft or- 

* naments of ftyle only glimmer through 

the d^rk; and perplex, inftead of plca- 
fing the reader. If we are forced to 
follow a writer with much care, to 
pauie, dnd to r^a^'oVie^r his fentencd« 

a fccwji 
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a fecond time^ in order to underftand 
them fully, he will never pleafe us 
long. Mankind are too indolent to be 
fond of fo much labour* Though they 
may pretend to admire the author's 
depth, after having difcovered his mean- 
ing, they will feldom be inqUtted tp 
look a fecond time into his boc^ 

The ftudy of perfpicuity claims at«» 
tention, firit, to iingle words and 
phrafes, and then to the conftrudtion 
of fentences. When confidered with 
refpe& to words and phrafes, it re- 
quires thefe three qualities i p^ity^ 
propriety^ ^xid preajion. 

purity and propriety of lattgus(ge arc 
often ufed indifcriminately for each 
other ; and, indeed, they ajre very nearly 
allied. A diftini&ion, however, .flu)uld 
he made between them : Purity con-* 
iifls in the ufe of fuch word9 "^lAd fudi 
. conflru^ions as beloiig to the. tdioin 
p.of the koguage which we fpeafc; tn 

oppofition 
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eppofition to thofe words and phra&s 

which are imported from other laa* 

guagels, or which are obfolete, or new* 

coined^ or employed without proper 

authority. Propriety is the choice of 

fuch words ds the beft and moft eila- 

blifhed ufage has appropriated to thofe 

ideas which we intend to exprefs by 

them. It implies their correft and ju* 

dicious application^ in oppofition ta 

vulgar or low expreffions ; and to words 

and phrafes, which would be lefs £g« 

nijicant of the ideas that we intend 

10 donvey. Style may be pure, that is^ 

It may be entirely Esigliih, without 

Scottidims or GalHcifms^ or ungratn*^ 

matical expreflions of any kind, and 

may, notwithftanding, be deficient in 

propriety. The words may Jbc ill fo- 

le&^d ; not adapted to the fubje£t, nee 

f uUy eixprcffive of the author's mean*' 

i&g. He has taken them, indeed, fiom 

the general xnais of EngUih language ; 

but 
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but his choice has beei} made urihap^ 
pHy. Style, iiowever, cannot be pro* 
per without being pure ; it is the 
union of purity and propriety which 
tenders it graceful and perfpicuous. 

The exaft meaning of precifion may 
be underftood from the etymology of 
the word^ It is derived from *^ prae* 
cidere/' to cut off: It fignifies retrench- 
ing all fuperfluities^ and pruning the 
cxpreffion in fuch a manner, as to ex- 
hibit neither more nor lefs than an ex- 
aft copy of his idea who ufes it. 

The words, which are employed t8 
exprefs ideas, may be faulty in three . 
refpedts : They may either nOt exprefs 
that idea which the author means^ but 
fome other which only refembles, or is 
related to it ; or, they may exprefs that 
idea, but not fully and completely j or^ 
they may exprefs it, together with fpme^ 
thing more than he defigns, Precifion 
is oppofcd to thefe three faults, but 

particularly 
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> particularly to the laft; into this, feftble 
writers are very apt to falL They em- 
ploy a multitude, of words to make 
themfelves underftood, as they think, 
more diftinfitly ; and they only confound 
the reader. The image, as they place 
it before you, is always feen double ; 
and no double image is diftind. When 
an author tells us of l^i% hero's couragi 
in the day of battle, the cxpreffipn is 
precife, and we underftand it fully. 
But if, from a defire of multiplying 
words, he. will praife his .tcurage and 
fortitude y at the moment he joins thefc 
words together, our idea begins to 
waver* He intends to exprefs one qua*^ 
lity more ftrongly ; but he is, in faft, 
expr^ffing two- Courage refifts danger ; 
fortitude fupports pain. The oceafion 
of exerting each of thefe qualities is 
different ; and being induce^ to think 
of both together, when only one of 
tbeni Iho^ld engage ouj: attention, our 

I view 
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TJew i; re))4kred unileady, and iki| 
conception pf flb^ pbji^ indiftind. 

The great fpurpe of a Ipofit ftylc it| 
oppofitipfi to pr^i^on^ 13 the inacc^ 
Tj^e and pnhappy u£b of tho^ wordi) 
e^le<J fynpnyipous. Scarcely, in atiy 
language, are there two words which 
«xprefs precifdy the fame idea ; a per«^ 
£>n perfectly agquaifited with th^ fxtn 
priety of the language, will always be 
able to obferv^e fomething by whi<jh th^y 
^re diftinguiihedj In our laagtiige, very 
many inftances plight be given, of a 
difie'i^nice in meaning, among wprdsv 
•which are thought to be fynonympus ; 
wd as the TubjeQ: is of importance, we 
Ihall point out a few df them. 

Surprized, afionifbidy amazed^ €O»f0«n/r 
id*. We are flirpri^ed with what is new 
or unexpeded \ we are aiftoni&^d at what 
i? vaft or great; we are ama:^ed with 
vvli^t we vcannot comprehend y we arc 
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confounded by what is Ihockine: or ter- 
xible, 

. Pride y vanity^ Pridcmakes us efteem 
ourfelves ^ vanity makes us deiire the 
efteem of others. 

HaugbtinefSy difdairu Haughtmefs is 
founded on the high, opinion we have . 
•of ourfelyes; difdain ©n the low opi-^ 
nion. we entertain of others. 

To weary^ to fatigue^ The contkiu- 
ajice of the fame thing wearies us ; la- . 
bour fatigues us. A man is weary with 
ftandiag i he is fatigued with walking. 

To abhor^ U JeteJL To abhor, im- 
ports.^ fimply^ ftrong diflike ; to deteft, 
in:iports likewife ftrong difapprobatiom 
I abhor being xxk debt ; I deteft treach- 

To twenty ie difcoveu We invent^ 
things \yhich are i^ew ; we difcover what 
h.as been hidden, Galilajo invejj|cd the 
telefcope ; Harvey difc9Vcr6d the ^\x* 
culatioD of the blood. 

I z Entire^ 
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Entire y complete. A things }s entire, 
when It wants none of its parts ; com- 
plete,^ when it wants none of the ap- 
pendages which belong to it* A m^n 
may occ'dpy an entire houfe; though 
he has not one complete apartment. 

Tranquillity, peace ^ calm. Tranquillity 
Signifies a fitiiation free from trouble, 
cdnfldered in itfelf; peace, the fame 
iituation, with refped: to any caufes which 
might interrupt it; calm, with refped: 
to a difturbed fituation going befor , or 
following it. A good man enjoys tran- 
quillity in hiihfelf ; peace with others ; 
and c^irrt after the ftorm. 

' Enough yfufficient^ Enough- relates to 
the quantity which we wilh to have of^ 
2iif thing. Sufficient relates to the^ 
ufe that is to be made of it. Hence, 
elioiigh c6mmonly Signifies a greater 
(fiaWity than lufficient does. ^'Theco- 
^nttolifm5n never hay enough ^ though 
hV Ifas' Whalr is" ftifficieiit for liature. 
" .: "dd 'j/i i Thefc; 

• } *. I- 
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• Theft are a feW^' amor^ many/ fn- 
ftances of words in our language, which, 
fey careleft wrtrers, are apt to be mif- 
taken for fynonymqus. The more the 
iiiftinOiioti in the tileanihg df fuch w^tds 
i^ Weighed and attieiided to, thelndfe - 
^ccuif^ately and fdtcibly ffiall we fpeafc 
and wtitCi ; 
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Afi^e>f£^it eonfinK^ioi;! of fentenpes 
is pf fuch importan€Q kt evei:/ 
f{)eeies o€ <:ocnp€>fitiQ]», rthat we cannot 
be too &xi& or minute in ow att^nticHi 
to it. For, whatever be the fubjed, if 
the fentences be ccm&isu&cd 'm a clumfy ^ 
perplexed, or feeble manner,, it is im-r 
poffible that a work, compofed of fuch 
fentences, can be read with pleafure, 
or even with profit.. But,, by an atten- 
tion to the rules which relate to this 
part of liyle, we acquire the habit of 
cxpreffing (Hirfelves with perfpicuity and 
elegance ; and if a diforder happen ta 
arife in fome of our fentences, we im^r 
mediately difcover where it lies^, and arc 
able to corred; it. 

The properties moft eflential to a per-^ 
fc& (entence feeta to be the four fol- 
'.. .: f ' lowing: 


«* 


UAvk)g t* ^* Chfitnch tttd preQifidm 
ti Vt^ity* 3; Strtpgthi 4J Harmony. 

Ambigvittjr is^^ip^ftd to cleathefs and 
jprecifiad> dfid arife^ frtitn two: csufes ; 
l^kh^r ffom ' fli wr6ng choke of wocd$> 
br a ^rotlg cdUoeatkni df theinb Of tb^ 
<>iK>i<;(e of word^int Kkr as regaids pdr*' 
fpiemityj viJel ^"<^c already fpcflceiu 'Of 
the ooltocsa^n; of iheim. We are iiow :«d 
treatti Frdm the hitureidf.crur kan 
gua|^^ a leddijig nik in the . atraQge-^ 
i^nt; of oux! ienteilces is> that the wordsr 
or m^mbort niM nearly related^ ihoxiid 
be plaeed in the fentenee as ticsr to each, 
dther as pdfible ; {o as tdi make tbdt 
mutU4 ire^tatiofi clearly appear; This 
tiiie is tdd fretjucndy iiegledfed eten by 
gocki wrlterlSa A few inftaiices will ihov\r 
botli ltd Mipdrtsatie atid its applicatiof)'. 

In the p6lkU3ii of advetbis^^ which are 

ufed to qualify the fignificatio& of (cme* 

thiog whkh either precedes or follows 

«. I 4 them^ 
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them, a good deal x)f nicety Is to b^ob- 
fedt " By greatiiefs,^ fays Mr.^ddi- 
fon, **:I do not dnly mean the bulk of 
^Vany fingle objed, but the largeneft 
f ' lof a whole viejv/* • Here the fitua* 
ti<hi of the adverb (7ir^ renders it a limi- 
tation of the fbUorwing word, m^an* 
** ,1 do not^ only mean ■'-**-Tlie queftion 
may thfn beafted^ What doe^'he rtiore 
than mean^i* Had it been placed after- 
bi^k, iltll it would have been impro-. 
perly fituatcd ; for it might then be 
aiked. What is[ meant b€fides4:he bulk ? 
Is it the -colour, or any other property ?• 
Its proper place is, certainly, after the 
word objeSlr ^^ By greatnefsl do not 
mean the bulk of any fingle objeft- 
only ;** for then, when it«is a&ed. What 
doies he mean more: than theinilk of a 
fingle objeft ? : The anfwer comes out 
precifely as the author int^s; *^ the^ 
largehefs of a whole view/' *^ Theifin," 

fayi 
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fays Lord Shaftelbury, ^^ can only be op* 
pofed to polytheifm, or atheifm/* It 
may be alked then, is theifm capable of 
nothing elfe, except being oppofed to 
polytheifm, or atheifm ? This is what 
the words literally mean, through the 
improper collocation of only. He ought, 
to have faid, " Theifm can be oppofed 
only to polytheifm, or atheifm/* Thefe 
kind of inaccuracies may have ho material ' 
inconvenience in cohverfatioh, becaufe 
the tone and emphafis ' ufed in pro- 
nouncing them gerief ally ferve to fliow 
their reference, and t6 make the mean- 
ing perfpicuous : but in writing, where 
a perfon fpeaks to the eye, and riot to 
the ear, he ought to lie more accurate ; 
and fhould fo conned: thofe adverbs' 
with the words which they qualify, 
that his meaning cannot be . miftaKea 
on the firft infpeftion. 

When a Icircumftance is interpoled in 
the middle of a fentence, it fometimes 

requires 
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requires art t6 place it in fuch a manned 
as to diveft it of all ambiguity; For 
inftance, *^ Are thefe defigns^ ** fa^s Lord 
Bolingbroke, Diflert* on Parties, Dedici 
** which any man, who is born a Briton, 
'^ in any circumftanccs, in any fitua^ 
*^ tiort, ought to be alhamed Or afraid td 
^^ ^vow ?*' rief e we are in doubt, whether 
words^ *^ in any circun^fianceiy in any 
jituationy^ are oJnneded with ^' a man 
bprn in Britain, in any circumftances 
or fituatlon," Or with that man*s/^ avow-i 
it^ his defijgns, in any qircumftan^es^ 
or lituation, into which he may be 
brought Y^ If the latter, as feems n^oft 
likely, was intended to bethe^eaning^ 
the arrangement ought to have been ia 
this form : ** Are thefe defigns, which 
** any man who is born a Briton ought 
^^ to be aftiamed or afraid, in. any circum- 
*^" ftances^ in any fituatio^h, to avow ?'* 

Still more attentive care is rcquifite 
to the proper difpofition of the relative 

pronouns/ 
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pronouns, whoy whieh^ 'jX)hat^ whofei 
and of all thofe particles which exprefs 
the connedtion of the parts of'fpeech 
witli one another. Since all reafoning 
depends upon this connexion, we can- 
not be too accurate with regard to it. 
A trifting error may obfeure the mean- 
ing Tof the whole fentence; and eve;i 
where the meaning is , apparent, . yet 
where theie relative particles are mif-^ 
placed, we always find fomething awk- 
ward and disjointed in the ftruduri of 
the Tentence. The following, paflage 
in Biihop' Sherlock's Sermons (vol.. 2* 
ferm. 15) will exemplify thefe oiE)fer- 
rations : " It is folly to pretend to 
" arm ourfeives againft the accidents 
^* of life, by heaping up treafures, 
which nothing can proted: us againft, 
but the good providence of. pur 
Heavenly Father." ffn:fi€h alwaya 
lefers grammatically to the immediately 
preceding fubftantive, which here i«, 

^ treafureSji^* 
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'*^ treafures/* and this would convert 
the whole period into noiifenfe* The 
fentence fliould have been thus con-^ 
llrudted : ^* It is folly to pretend, by 
*^ heaping up treafures, to arm our- 
*^ fclves againft the accidents of life^ 
*^ which nothing can proted: us againft 
^^ but the good providence of our 
<* Heavenly Father/^ 

We now proceed to the fecond qua- 
lity 0f a well arranged fentence, which 
we termed its tlnity* This is an in- 
difpenfible property. The very nature 
oi a fentence implies one propofition 
to be exprefled. It may confift, in- 
deed, of parts; but thefe parts muft 
be fo iiitimately kftit together, as to 
make the impreffion upon the mind 
of one objefit, not of many. 

To preferve this unity, we muft firft 
obferve, that during the courfe of the 
fentence, the fcene Ihould be changed 
as little as pofixble. There ts general 

- . ly. 
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iy, in every fentence, fome perfon or 
thing, which is the governing word*" 
This fliould be continued fo, if poffible, 
from the beginning to the end of it. 
Should a man exprefs himlelf in this ' 
manner : ^* After we came to anchor^ 
^* they put me on Ihore, whe^e I was 
*' faiuted by all my friends, who re- 
*' ceived nie with the greaceft kind- 
k ** nefs." Here, though the objects 

are fufficiently connected, yet by this 
mode of reprefentation, by Ihifting fa 
often the place and the perfon, we^ and 
theyy and /, and who^ they appear in 
fUch a difunited view, that the fenfe of 
connedtion is nearly loft. The fen- 
tencJe is reftored to its proper unity, by 
conftrufting it after the following man- 
ner : " Having come to an anchor, I was 
^^ put on Ihore, where I was faiuted 
:f ^' by all my friends, who received me 

i* with the greateft kindnefs/' 

Another ' 
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Another rule is, never to crowd into 
one fentence, things which have fo 
little connexion, that they might bear 
to be divided into two or more fen- 
fences. The tranfgreflion qf this rule 
never fails to hurt and difpleafc a 
reader. Its effed:, indeed, is fo dif- 
gufting, that, of the two, it is the 
fafeft extreme, to err rather by tPQ 
many Ihort fentences, than by one that 
i^ overloaded and confufed. The fol- 
lowing fentence, from a tranflation of 
Plutarch, will juftify this Qp.inion : 
^^ Their march,** fays the author, 
fpeaking of the Greeks under Alex- 
ander, *^ was tiirough aa uncul- 
^ tivated country, whofe favage in- 
*' habitants fared hardly, having no 
*^ other riches than a breed of lean 
^* iheep, whofe flelh was rank and un- 
*' favoury, by yeafon of their continual . 
** feeding upon fea-filh.** Here the 
fcene is repeatedly changed. The 

march 
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piarch of the Greeks, the defcription 
pf the inhabitants through whqfe coun- 
try they paffed, the accoiint pf their 
^eep, and the reafpn of their Iheep 
being difagreeable food, make a jum- 
ble of objedts, flightly related to each 
pther, which the reader caiinot, with- 
put confiderable difficulty, comprehend 
under one view. 

Another rule fpr preferving the unity 
of fentences is, to keep clear of all pa«- 
renthefes in the middle of them. Thefe 
may, on fon^e- occailons, have a fpi- 
rited appearance, as prompted by a 
certain vivacity of thpught, which can 
glance happily afide, as it is going 
along. B^t* in general, their ^ffeA is 
extremely bad j being a perplexed 
method of difpofing of fome thought, 
which a writer has not art enough to 
introduce in its proper place. It is 
pgedlefs to produce any inftances, fincc 

they 
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they occur fo, frequently among incor- 
redk writers. 

We fliall add only one rule more 
for the unity of a fentence ; which is, 
to bring it always to a full and perfedt 
clofe. It need hardly be obferved, 
that an unfinlftied, fentence is no fen- 
tence at all, with refpeft to any of the 
rules of grammar. But fenterices often 
occur, which a£re more than finifljied. 
When we have arrived at what we ex- 
ped:e4 to be t}ie conclufion; when we 
have conie to the word on which the 
mind is naturally led, by what went 
before,, .to reft; unexpectedly fome 
circumftance arifes, which ought to 
have been left out^ or to have been 
difpofed of after another mapner. Thus, 
for inftance, in the following fentence,. 
from Sir William Temple, the adjec-. 
tion to the fentence is entirely foreign 
to it. Speaking of Burnet's Theory of 
the Earth, and Fohtenelle*s Plurality 

of 
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of Worlds : '' The firft," fays he, 
^^ could not ^itd his learned treatife 
y without a panegyric of modern 
^' learning-jnn* com jmrifori' o^ the an- 
** cient; andthe other falls fo grofsly 
'^ into the cenfure of the old poetry, 
*^ and preference of the new, that I 
** could not read either 6f tliefe {trains 
^* without (ome indignation i which no' 
** quality aniong men is fo apt to* raife 
^* in me as felAfUfBciencyi*' The word 
** indignation** ought to haVe conclud-" 
€d the (entence; what'foUows'is alto- 
gether new, and is added after the' pro- 
per clofe* 


. . V .' 
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^^nr7*E proceed now to the thifd 
^ ^ quality of a correfik fentence, 
which we called Strength. By this h. 
meant, fuch a difpoiition of the feveraU 
words and members as fhall exhibit. 
tne fenfe to the bef! advantage; asw 
ihall render the impreiTion which tha 
period is intended to make, moft full 
arid complete; and give every word, 
and every member its due weight and 
importance. To the produ&ion of this^ 
effeA, perfpicuity and unity are, no 
doubt, abfolutely neeeflary; but they 
are not of themfelves fufficient. For 
t fentence may be obviouily clear ; it 
may alfo be fufficiently compad, or 
have the required unity ; and yet, by 
feme unfavourable circumftance in the 

ilru^re 
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fifAidtUre, it may be deficient in that' 
ftfength or livelinefs of impreffion, 
which a more happy collocation ivould 
have produced. 

The firft rule which wfe fliall give 
for promoting the ftrength of a fen-- 
tfence, is, to take from it all redundant 
words. Whatever can be eafiljr ^ fupr 
jilied in the mind, is better oniitted in 
the ejtpreffion : ThiiS^ " Content with' 
*^ deferving ai triuitiph, he refufed the 
*^ honour of it^'- is better than to fay^ 
^^ Being fcohtent with deferving a tri- 
'* umph, he refulfed thfe honour df it.'^ 

^ It ii certainly, therefore, one of the 

* 

moft ttfeful exetcifes of correction, on 
21 view of What we have written or com- 
jiofed, to cdntraft that tound-about 
mode of expreffidn, and to cut off thofe / 
Ufelefs excrefcences which are ufually 
found in a firft draught* But we muft 
be careful not to run intoi the dppofite 
extreme, of pruning fo clofe^ as to give 

K 2 a hard- 
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^ faardnefs and drynefs to the ftyle*- 
Some leaves mufl: be lefi; to ihelter and 
adorn the fruits 

As (entences ihould be freed from 
fuperfluous words^ io ^fo they ihould 
appear without fuperfluous members^ 
In oppofition to this,, is the fault we fo- 
frequently meet with, of the laft mem- 
ber of a period being no other than 
the repetition of the former, in a diiffe- 
rent drcfe* For example ; fpeaking of 
beauty, ** The very firft difcovery of 
^* k,*' iky%Mr« Addifon,, " ftrikes thc^ 
^* mind with inward joy, and fpreads- 
** delight throtigh all its facilities.'^ 
In this infiance, fcarce any thing is 
added by the fecond member of the 
ftntence ta what was already expreffed, 
int the firft : And though the elegant 
ftyle of Mr. Addifon may palliate fuch 
ii^ligcnce; yet it. is generally true^ 
tbat; language, divefted of this pro- 
lixity,, 


-slixity, becomes more flrong, and more, 
beautiful. 

The fecohd dircftioa we IhaH give 
for promoting tiie ftrength rof a fen- 
tence is, to pay a particular attention 
to the ufe of xofpulatives, ^relatives, 
and all the particles employed for tran- 
fition and connexion. Some obferva" 
.tions on this fubjed:, which appear to 
he worthy of particular remembrance, 
ihall here be mentioned. 

What is ternaed fplitting of particles, 

wor feparating a prepofition from the 

.noun which it governs;, is ever to be 

Avoided : As if we ihould fay, ** Though 

"** virtue borrows no afliftance from, 

*^ yet it may often be accompanied, by, 

^^ the advantages of fortune." In fuch 

inflances, a degree of diffatisfadion 

arifes, from the violent feparation of 

two things, which, from their nature, 

*ought to be intimately united. 

K s %e 
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The limplicity of ftyle is much ia* 
jured by the unnfeceffary multipHcatian 
of relative and demonftrative particles : 
Thus if a writer ihould fay, " There 
^^ is nothings whi^h difgufts me fooner 
^^ than thp empty pomp of language ;^' 
he would exprefs himfelf lefs fimply, 
than if he had faid, " Nothing difgufts 
^^ me fooner than the empty pomp of 
*^ language." The former mode of 
expreffion, in the introduction of a 
fubjeft, or in laying down a propofi-. 
tion to which particular attention is 
demanded, is exceedingly proper ; but, 
in the ordinary current of difcourfe> 
the latter is to be preferred. 

With regard to the omiflion or infcr- 
tion of the relative, we fliall only ob- 
ferve, that in converfation and epiftolary 
writing, it may be often omitted with 
propriety ; but in compofitions of a fe- 
rious or dignified kind> it ihould con** 
^Igintly be inferted. 
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<«On the copulative particle andj 
which occurs fo oftdn in all kinds of 
compofition, feveral obfervations a^e 
to be made. It is evident, that the 
unneceflary repetition of it enfeebles 
ftyle*^ By omitting it entirely, we 
often mark a clofer connexion, a quicker 
fucceffion of objects, thsui wlien it is in- 
ferted between them- ^* f^^niy vidi, 
vici ;"— ^* I came, I faw:, I conquered f 
exprefies with more fpirit the rapi- 
dity of conqueft, than if conneding 
particles had been ufed. When, how- 
ever, we defire to prevent a quick 
tranfition from one 6bje6fc to another^ 
and when we are enumerating obje<£ls 
which we wiih to appear as diflinft 
HTrom each other as pofEble, copulatives 
may be multiplied with peculiar ad- 
-vantage. Thus Lord Bolingjbroke fays, 
with , elegance and propriety, " Such a 
^ man might fall a vidim to pow^r ; 

K4 "but 
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«^ but truth, and reafon, and libertyj^ 
^^ would fall with him/' • 

A third rule for promoting th©* 
ftrength of a fentence is, to difpofe 
of the principal word, or -words, in that 
place of the fentence where they will 
make the mofl; ftrikin^. impreffioij. 
J^erfpicuity ought fir ft to be ftudied; 
and the qature of our language lallows 
no extenfiye liberty in . the choice of 
collocation. Ift general,, the important 
words are placed in the beginning qf 
the fentence. Thus Mr, Addifon; 
^^ The. pleafures of the imagination, 
^^ taken .in their, full extent,^ are not 
** fo grofs as thofe of fenfe, nor fo re- 
-*^ fined as thofe of. the xindeiftanding/* 
This order feems to be the moft plain 
and natural. : Sometimes, however, 
when we propofe giving weight to a 
fentence, it is proper to fufpend the 
pieaning for a while, and then bring 
it;^out full at the clpfe ; " Thus,'' fays 

Mr. 
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Mr. Pope, ^^ on whatever fide we con- 
** template Homer, what principally 
** ftrikes us, is his wonderful inven- 
^* tion/' 

A fourth rule for the ftrength of fen- 
tences is, to make the members of 
them go on rifing in their importance 
above one another. This kind of ar- 
rangement is called a climax, and is 
ever regarded ^s a beauty in compofi- 
tion.. Why it pleafes, is fufficiently 
evident^ In all things, we naturally 
love to advance to what is more and 
more beautiful, rather than to follow 
. the retrograde order. Having viewed 
fome confiderable' objed:, we cannot, 
without pain, be pulled, back to attend 
to an inferior circumftance. ^^ Caven- 
I ^* dum efi^' fays Quintilian, *^ ne de- 

\ ^* crefcat oratioy et fortiori fubjungatur 

^^ aliquid infirmius.^' — " We muft take 
^^ care that our compofition Ihall not 
^f fall off, and that a weaker expref- 

fion 
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^' fion Ihall not follow one 6{ more 
'^^ JJrength/' When a fentence confil!s 
of two members, flie longeft Ihould, 
in general, be the concluding one. 
Hence the pronunciation is rendered 
more eafy ; and the ihorteft member of 
the period being placed firft, we carry 
it more readily in our memory as we 
proceed to the fecond, and fee the 
Tonneftion of the two more clearly. 
Thus, to fay, " When our paflions 
*^ have forfaken us, we flatter our- 
*^ felves with the belief that we have 
** forfaken them," is both more grace- 
ful and more perfpicuous, than to be- 
gin with the longeft part of the^propo- 
ifition : ^' We "flatter ourfelves with the 
^^ belief, that we have forfaken our 
*^ paflions, when they have forfaken 


^' us/* 


A fifth rule for conftruding fcntences 
with proper ftrength, is, to avoid coi;i- 
jpluding them with an adverb, a prepo- 

fitio];^ 
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( fition, or any infignificant word. By 

fuch conclufions ftyle is always weak- 
ened and degraded. Sometimes, indeed, 
where the ftrefs and fignificancy reft 
chiefly upon words of this kind, they 
may, with propriety, have the princiv 
pal place allotted them. No fault, for 
example, can be found with this fen- 
tenceof Bolingbroke : ** In their pro- 

J f* fperity, my friends fliall never hear 

^^ of me ; in their adverfity, always ;" 
where never and always, being empha- 
tical words^ are fo placed, as to make 
a ftrong impreffion. But when thofe 
inferior parts of fpeech are introduced 
as circumftances, or as qualifications of 
more important words, they Ihould in* 
variably be difpofed of in the lead con- 
fpicuous parts of the period. 

We fliould always avoid with care, 
the concluding with any of thofe parti- 
cles which diftinguifli the cafes of 
. ppuns J of, to, from, with, by. Thus 

it 
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it is much better to fay, "Avarice is 
*^ a crime of which wife men are often 
*^ guilty,^* than to fay, " Avarice is a , 
*^ crime which wife men are often guilty 
**^ of/* Tljis kind of phrafeology all 
-^orred: writers endeavour feduloufly t© 
avoid. 

Verbs ufed in a compound fenfe, with 

• fome of thefe prepofitions, are likewifc 
ungraceful conclufions of a period^ 

Vfuch as,, brings about, lay hold of, come 
4>ver tOy clear up, and many others of 
the fame kind : inftead of which, if a 

* £mple verb c^n be eijxployed, the fen- 
tence is always terminated with more 
ilrength. Even the pronoun it, efpe- 

•4:ially when joined with fome of the 
prepofitions, as, with it, in it, to it, 
cannot, without a violation of grace, 

. l>e the conclufion of a fentence* Any 
phrafe which exprefles a circumflance 
•only, cannot conclude a fentence with- 
out great imperfection aud inelegance. 

Circum- 
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Circumftances ace, indeed, like un- 
Ihapely ftones in a building, which try 
the ikili of an artift, where to place 
them with the leaft offence. We fhould 
carefully avoid crouding too many of 
them together, but rather interfperfe 
them in different parts of the fentence, 
joined with the principal words on 
which they depend. Thus, for inftance, 
when Dean Swift fay^, " What I had 
'^ the honour of mentioning to your 
'* Lordfhip, fometime ago, in conver* 
•^ fation, was not a new thought,"— • 
, (Letter to the Earl of Oxford). Thefe 
two circumftances, fometime agOy and in 
converfatiofij which are here joined,, 
would have been better feparated 
thus : ^^ What I had the honour, fome*^ 
*^ time ago, of mentioning to your 
^* Lordfhip in converfation." 

The laft rule which we Ihall mention 
concerning the ftrength of a fentence is, 
that in the members of it, where two* 

thinss 
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things are compared or contrafted to 
one another ; where either a refemblarice 
or an oppofition is defigned to be ex- 
prefled ; fome refemblance in the lan- 
guage and conftrudtion ought to be ob- 
ferved. The following paffage front 
Pope's preface to his Homer, beatiti-^ 
fully exemplifies the rule we are noW 
giving : " Homer was the greater ge- 
** nius ; Virgil the better artifl : in the 
^* one, we admire the man; iii the 
** other, the work. Homer hurries us 
with a commanding impetuofity ; Vir- 
gil leads us with an attra&ive ma- 
jefty. Homer fcatters with a gerte- 
rous profufion ; Virgil beftows with 
^* a carelefs magnificence. Homer, like 
*f the Nile, pours out his riches with 
^* a fudden overflow ; Virgil, like a 
*^ river in its banks with a conftant 
^^ ftream. And when we look upon 
** their machines, Homer feems like 
*^ his own Jupiter in his terrors, Ibaking - 
. .; " 01ym-« 
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*^ Olympus, fcattering. the lightenings, 
*^' and firing the heavens ; Virgil, like 
•^ the fame power, in his benevolence, 
*^ counfelling with the Gods, laying 
*^ plans for empires, and ordering his 
** whole creation/' Periods of this 
killed, when introduced with propriety^ 
and not too frequently repeated, have 
a fenfible and attraftive beauty : but 
if fuch a conflruftion be aimed at in all ' 
our fentences, it betrays into a dif- 
agreeable uniformity ; produces a re* 
gular jingle in the period, which tire's 
the ear, and plainly difcovers affeda- 
tion. 


STRVO* 
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HARMONY* ' 


HAVING tteatedof fentcrices^ with 
regard to their meaning, undei' 
the heads of Perfpicuityj Unity, and 
Strength ; we will now confider them , 
with refpeift to their found, their har-*» 
mony, or agreeablenefs td th^ ear* 

In the harmony of periods two things 
are to be Qpnfidered : Fir ft, agreeable 
found, or modulation in general, with- 
out any particular expreffion : Next, the 
found fo ordered, as to become expref- 
five of the fenfe- The firft is the more 
common ; the fecond, the fuperior 
beauty. 

The beauty of mufical conftrudion, 
it IS evident, ^ill depend upon the choice 
of words, and the arrangement of them.- 

Thofe 


^hbiCi words istf e moft pleafing to thfe 
car, which arc compofcd of ftnooth and 
tiqmd tomiisj where there id a proper 
tniermi&tiiire'orvowcls atid confonants^ 
t^thoot too many harfh confohaxits rub^ 
hkkg agftihfteaeh othet, or too many c^ciii 
Vowels.iili fucceffidn^ttb prddlice a hia^ 
tus.^ or iMpkafingaperture of the mouth. 
Long words are getierally mdre pleafing 
to the ^eair than mdnofyllabl^l ; and thofiif 
iare thd mofl iim6cal> which ar^ not 
wholly Gompofed of long br Ihort fyl- 
lables^ bttt of an iiitermi:s:t\iine of than ; 
fuch Hi, delight^ nmufey wlociiy, cete^ 
rity, ieautiful^ impetuqfity. IF thci words, 
howeirer^ wl&ich compofe ^ fehtence^ 
be ever fo well chofen arid hatmOniousj 
|)ret/if they be unfltilfuUy arranged, its 
i&\^ ii edttrdy loft. As ah inftance of 
b mufieal feUtende, we may takb the 
fc^Uowing frdm Miltonj^ in his Treatife 
tm Education : ^* We &all dcttidud you 
'* to a hill-fide, laborious^ iodised, at 

L ^' the 
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^^ thcfirffafcent; but elfey fo fm*6otB^ 
^^ fo green, fo full of goodly profpefts 
*^ and melodious founds on every fide, 
" ^hat the harp of Orpheus %ras not 
^^ more charming.'^ Ertry thirtg irt 
this fen tcnce confpires to rehder. it harj- 
monious* The .words are .well chofen i 
laborious y fmootby gr^^y goodty, meh" 
diouSf charming I and are befides fo 
happily arranged, that no alteration 
could be made^ without injuring the me- 
lody- 
There, are two things oti which the 
mufic of a fentence principally depends : 
thefe are, the proper diftribution of the 
feveral meqibers of it, and the clofe or 
cadence oi the whole, 

Firft, we obferve, that the diftribution 
of the feveral members ihould be care- 
fully attended tp* Whatever is eafy an<r* 
pleafiog to the organs of fpeech> always 
founds grateful to the ear* While a pe* 
riod is going on, the terminatioQ of each 
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of its rhembevs forms a pauie in the pro^ 
ntidiciatioit ; and thefe paufel ihould be 
fo (diftributed.as.tD make the courfe of 
the breathing ; eafy ; ahd fhbuld like- 
wife fail- at fuch .difbmces as to. bear a 
certain tnufkaJrproportion to each other. 
This, will J^\}>cffi illuftratcd by ex-k- 
axnptes;. vHwrfoUowing paffage is taiieii 
from Archblihop^Tillotfon : <'• This diA 
I ** courie •cbnccrning /the. eaiipefs of 

"^^iSDdfi.coimxlamls does, latl alotig^ 
•^^ fuppofe^andivAckaowledgd^the diffi- 
tultiiis/'«tf ithe. firft entrance .upon a 
reli^ous'j conoitfe ; except, only in 
thofei pei^smj who haveiiaii the hap^« 
pinefs tojbe grained up to religioji by 
the eafyr and; infehfibk degrees of a^ 
'^ pious and virtuous education." This • 
fentence is far ftom -being harmonious j 
owing chiefly to thi^, that there is^ pro-a 
^ periy, no more than one paufe in it, 

falling between the two members into 
Hrfcich it is divided j each of which is.fd 

La. long 
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loag as to reqaiqe a confi4evablc flretxrh, 
of the breath in pronouncing k. Let 
us obfervc now, oii the ^contrary, thct 
grace of the following pitfiage^v. from ^ 
Sir Wi»ifem Temple, .in: whifch >he. 
fpeaks farcaltiifaUy of nbit: . ^^But,^ 
^* God be thanked, his prixte is greakxi 
^^ than his ignorance; and what he^ 
** wants in j^nowledge, bd foj^plies by 
** fufiiciency. When . hfir.'iias looked - 
^^ about him, ao far as>he xaa^ Jie doti-' 
^^ dudes there is notnone to be feen ; 
'^ when he is ac the lendiof Ins line, he 
'* is at ther bottom of thio^cean ; when * 
^ he has ibothis beii, he is fure qone 
** ever dld'^ or ever can,' flioot better, 
*• or beyond it# His * own reafon he 
^^ holds to be the certain meafureof 
^^ truth ; and his own knowledge, of 
*^ what is poifible in nature." Here 
every thing Is, at the fame Vim^^ eafy* 
to the breath, and grateful to the ear. 
We 'muft, however, obferve, that if 

compo^ 
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c^npofitidn abounds with feirteQc^s 
iirbich hav€ too many refts^ and thefe 
placed at intervals too apparently mea* 
Aired and regular, it ;is apt to favour of 
afiedtation. 

The next thing which demands our 
attention is, the clofe or Qadence of 
the whole fentence. The only impor- 
tant rule which can her^ be given, is, 
that when we aim at dignity oj eleva- 
tion, the found fhould incr^af^ tp the 
lafl ; the * longeft members of the pe* 
riod, and the fuUeft and moll ionorous 
words, Ihould be employed iR th^ con* 
clufion. As an inftance of (his, the 
following fentence of Mr, Addifon may 
be given : ^* It fills the mind,-' fpeaking 
of fight, " with the largeft variety of 
** ideas ; converfes with its objefts at the 
^^ greateft diftance ; and continues the 
longeft in a<%ion without being tired 
or fatiated with* its proper enjoy • 
*^ ments/' Here every reader muft be 
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fenfible of a beauty, both in the juft 
divifion of the members and paufes,^ 
and the manner in which the fentence 
is rounded, and brought to a full and 
harmonious clofe. 

It may be remarked, that little words, 
in the conclusion of a fentence, are as 
injurious to melody, as, we have aU 
ready ihown> they are inconfiftent with 
ftrength of expreffion. A mulical clofe 
in our language feems, in general, to 
require either the laft fyjlable, or the 
laft but one, to be a long fy liable. 
Words which; cqnfift chiefly of Ihort 
fyllables, as centraryy fartimlar, retro- 
fpeSly feldom terminate a fentence har- 
monioufly, unlefs a run of long fylla- 
bles, before, has rendered them pipafing 
to the ear, ' 

Sentences, however, which are fo 
donftrudted as to make the found al- 
ways fwell and grow towards the end j 
^nd to reft either on a long or a penult 
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long fyllable, give a difeourfe the tone 
of declamation. If melody be not va^* 

• 

ried, the ear foon becomes acquainted 
and cloyed with it,. Sentences con* 
flrufted in the fame manner, with the 
paufes at eqyal intervals, Ihould never 
fucceed each other. Short fentences 
muil bo blended with long and fwelHng 
ones, to render difeourfe fprightly, as 
well as magnificent. 

We now proceed to treat of a higher 
fpecies of harmony ; the found adapted 
to the fenfe. Of this we may remark 
two degrees : Firft, the current of 
found fuited to the tenor of a dif- 
eourfe : Next, a peculiar reftmblance 
efFefted between fome objed and the 
founds that are employed in deferibing 

Sounds have) in many refpeds, an in* 
timate correfpondence with our ideas ; 
partly natural> partly produced by ar- 
tificial allpciatioos. Hence, any one mo- 

L ^ . dulation 
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^ulation of found continued^ ftamps oq 
pur ftyle a certain chafadter and exprefr 
fion. Sentences conflruded with the 
Ciceronian fulnef$ and fwdl> excite an 
idea of what is important^ magnificent^ 
and fedate, They fuit, however, nq 
violent pafEpn, m ^ger reafoning, na 
familiar addrefs, Thefe require mea- 
fures briiker, ealier, and more concife. 
It were as ridiculous, to write a familiar 
epifile and a funeral oration in a ikyle 
of the fame cadence, as to fct the words 
of a tender loye-fong to the tune of a 
warlike maych, 

Befides that general correfpondence 
which the current of found has with the 
current of thought, a more particular, 
expref^n may be attempted, of certain 
objefts, by refembling founds. In poe^ 
try this refemblance \s chiefly to be 
looked for^ It obtains fometimes, in^ 
deed, in profe compofitlon ; but there ? 
^n a more faint and inferior degree. 

^ The 
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The founds of words may be em- 
ployed to, defcribe chiefly thlee clafles of 
pbjed:s ; firft, other founds ; fecondly, 

inotion ; and thirdly, the emotions and 

> 

paffions of the mind. 

In moft languages it will be found, 
that the names of many particular 
founds are fo formed as to bear fome 
refcmblance to the. found which they 
jSgnifyi as with us, the whtftling of 
winds, the buzz and hum of infedls,^ the 
hifs of. ferpents, and the crajh of falling 
timber \ andpiany other inftances, where 
the word ksis been plainly confttufted 
froin the fguud it reprefems. A re- 
inarkable exapiple of this beauty we 
IksXX pi'pduce from Milton, taken from 
two paiiages in his Paradife Loit^ de- 
icribing the found made in the one, by 
the opening of the gates of hell ; in the 
jother, by the opening of thofe of hea- 
ipgen. The contrail between the two, 
f^xhibks^ to great advantage, the art 

^f 
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of the poet. The firft is the opeiling 
of hell's gates : 

■ ■' f ■ ■ "On a ibdden, open fly^ 

With impetuous recoil, and jarring founds 
Th* infernal doors ; and on their hinges grat^ 
Harlh thijnder. — r— ^^ — ^ 

Obfervc the fmoothnefs of the Qther : 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ — J Heaven opened wide 

Her ever-during gates^ harmonious found I . 

On golden hinges turning.^-'— ^ — 

The feoond clafs of obje<9ts, which 
the found of words is frequently emr 
ployed tp imitate, is motion ; ^% it is^ 
Iwift or flow, violejat or gentle, unw. 
form or interrupted, eafy or accompa.-.. 
nied with effort. Between foDftid and 
motion there is no natural affinity ; yet^ 
in the imaginatipn there is a ftrong 
one ; as is evident from the conned:ioQ 
between mufic and dancing. The poMCt 
<jan, confequently, give us a lively idea 
of the kind of motion he would de-. 
fcribe^ by the help of founds which 

correfponcj^ 


I 
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eorrefpond^ in our imagination^ with 
that motion. Lpng fyllables naturally 
excite the idea of flow motion ; as ii| 
this line of Virgil : 

Olli inter fefe magna vi brachia tollunt. 

A fucceflion of fliort fyllables gives 
the imprelSion qf quick motion ; as^ 

^ed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempns. 

The works of Homer and VirgH 
abound with inftances of this beauty ; 
which are fo often quoted, and fo well 
kqown, that it is unneceffary to pro- 
duce them. 

The third fet of objedts, which we 
mentioned the found of words as cap* 
able of reprefenting, confifls of the 
emotions and paffions of the mind. Be- 
tween fenfe and found there appears, 
at firft view^ to be no natural refem- 
|>lance. But if the arrangement of 
fyllableS;^ l>y the found alone, calls 

forth 
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forth oiic iet 6f ideas more readily 
than another, and difpofes the mind 
for entering into that afie&ion which 
the poet intends to raife, fuch arrange- 
ment may, with propriety, be faid to 
refemble the fenfe, or be fimilar and 
correfpondent to it. Thus when plea- 
fure, joy, and agreeable objeds, are 
defcribed by one who fenfibly feels his 
fubjeft, the language naturally runs 
into fmooth, liquid, and flowing num- 
bers : 


w - * - 

Namque ipfa decorara 


Cacfariem nato genetrix, lumehque jtivehtae 
FurpureuiD, et Isetos oculis afflarat hoAores* ^ 

Brifk and lively fenfations excite 

quicker and more animated 'numbers ^ 

If ' '• . 

* . JuYenufajDflanui.cpicat ydens • 

Littus jia H^Cperiuxn. 

' . En. VIL ' 

4 

r 
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Melancholy 
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* Melancholy and gloomy fubjedts are 
naturally cotinefled with flow meafi(ips 
and long words : » 

In thofe deep folitudes and awfiil Cells, 
Where heavenly peAfive contehiplatibn dwells* 

Abundant inftances of this kind will- 
be fuggeiied by a modjeratc acquaint- " 
axic^ vfith. , the good poets^ .cither^ zn* 
cientor mqderR. '• / 
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t> #1 G I N AND N A T U.R E OF 
FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 




FIGURES may be defined to be 
that language which is fuggefted 
either by the invagination ot by the 
paffions. They are commonly divided 
by rhetoricians into two great clafles, 
figures of words, and figures of thought. 
The former are generally called tropes, 
and confift in a word*& being ufed to 
fignify fomething that is different from 
its original meaning* Hence, if the 
Word be altered, the figure is deftroyed : 
Thus, for inflance, " Light arifeth to 
** the upright in darknefs.** Here the 
trope confills in '* light and darknefs*' 
not being taken literally, but intended 
to exprefs cCmfort and ^dverfity; to 
Tvhich cor(ditions of life they arc fup*. 

pofed 
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pofed tb bear fprne analogy or rcfeitn- 
blance. The other clafs, catUed figufesr 
of thought, fuppbfe^ the figure to con* 
fill 'in the fentiment only, whilft xht 
words are ufed in their, literal fignifi-- 
cation; as in exclamations, interroga- 
tions, apoftrophe's, and comparifons i 
where, though the words be varied, or* 
tranflated from one language into an- 
other, the fame figure, notwithlfarid- 
ing, is lliU preferved. This diffiiic- 
tlon, however, is of fitiall importance^ 
fince pra<Stice cannot be affifted by it ; 
tior is it in itfelf always fufEciently per- 
fpicuous. 

Tropes derive their origin, in fome 
degree, from the barrennefs of language^ 
but more.extenfively from the influ- 
ence which the imagination pofleffes 
iDver every kind of fpeech. The ima- 
gination never contemplates aity one 
idea as fingle and alone, but as ac- 
companied by other ideas, which ^may 
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be coiilidere4 as its acceffori^S, Thefe 
acceflbrieis bfreti ojicnLtie^tacrre foreibly 
upon the mind th^ti the principal idea 
itfelf.. They ar^^ perhaps, in their 
iiature. mi)re agreeable t or inore ^^i- 
liar to our conceptions, or remind us 
of . ?L greater variety of important cir* 
cunuftanceSi HetiCe the name of the* 
acceflbry dr cdrrefpondent idea is em- 
ployed ; althdugh the principal has a 
proper and well-known name of its 
awni Thus^ for exjlmple^ when we 
defign to point out the period it which 
a Hate enjoyed ttioft reputation , and 
giory, we might eafily employ the pro* 
per words fdr expreffing this ; but a^ 
this, in iyuT imagination, is readilj^ 
connedted with the flour ilhing period 
tjf a plant or tr^e, we prefer this cor- 
refpdndeht idea, and fay, ^^ The Ro- 
*f man Empire flouriflied moft under 
^^ Auguftus,,*' The leader 6f. a fadlion, 
is a plain expteffion ; but^ becaufe thef 

.head 


head is the principal part of the hu** 
man figure^ and is confidered as dired:^ 
ing all the animal operations ; from 
this refemblance we figuratively fay^ 
*^ Cataline was the head of his party/' 
We will now examine, why tropes 
or figures contribute to the beauty and 
grace of ftyle* By thetti language is 
enriched, and becomes more copious. 
Hence words and phrafes are multi- 
plied for expreffing every fpecies of 
ideas ; for defcribing even the fmalleft 
differences i the moft delicate fliades 
and colours of thought ; which by 
J)roper words alone could, not jJpfHbly 
have beeA exprelled. They alfo give 
dignity to flyle, which is degraded by 
the familiarity of vulgar exprefEons. 
Figurative lahguage has the fame con- 
nexion with an elevated fubjeft, that 
a rich and fplendid apparel hafe with a 
perfon of rank arid dignity* lii profe 
tompofitions^ afHflance of this kind is 

M often 
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4>&en requifite ; from poietry it is infe- 
parable : To fay, ** the fun rifes/' 15 
trite and commOB ; but it becomes a 
inagnificent image, when expreffed as 
Mr. Tbomfon has done ; . 

' But yonder cottleft the powerful king of day 
. Rejoicing in the caft.* '' 

Figures furniih the pleafure of en- 
joying two objed:s prefented, at the 
fame tim^, to our view, without con- 
fufion ; the principal idea, together 
w^th its acceffory, whtch gives it the 
figurative appearance. When, for ex- 
ajnple, inftead of ** youth," we fay, 
the " morning of life ;" the fancy is 
inftantly entertained with air the cor* 
refppnding circumftancies which pccwr 
between thefe two obiedts. At the 
fame inftant, we behold a certain period 
•f human life, and a certain time of 
the day, fo cpnnefted with each other, 
that the irnaginatiqji plays between 

them 
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them with dcl^ht, and views at ont!e 
two iitnilar obje6:$9 without . cmbarr^-* 
meht dr confufion* 

Befides^ figures are attended ^ith 
tilts additiionai advantage ; of afibrding 
fi more clear and ftriking view of the 
principal objed:, than could be had i^ 
it weVe expr^ffcd In fiinjple terms, and 
freed from its acceffory idea : The^ 
tommuhicate to the objeft on which 
they arfe employed^ a pidrurefque ap- 
pearance; they can transform an ab^ 
Arad: eonteption, in fmne degree, iiit<> 
ta objed: of fenfe ; they fur round it 
With circumftandcS, which enibi^ the 
iriind to lay hold of it fteadily, and to 
contemplate it fully* By a well ddapt* 
cd figure, even xonvidlon is afEfled> 
and a truth is imprefled upon th^ mind 
with additional livelinefe and force. 
Thus, in the following paffage of Dr* 
Young : *^ When We dip 'too deep in 
** pleafure, we always ftir a fediment 

Ml *' that 
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^^ that renders it impure and noxious^'' 
When an image prefents fuch a re- 
femblance between a moral and a fen* 
£ble idea, it ferves^ like an argument 
from analogy, tq enforce what the au« 
thor advances, and to produce con- 
viftion. 

All tropes being founded on the re- 
lation which one objed bears to another, 
the name of the one can be fubftituted 
for that of the other ; and by this, the 
vivacity of the idea is generally intend- 
ed to be increafed : The relation be- 
tween a caufe and its efied:, is one of 
the firft and mod obvious. Hence the 
caufe is fometimes figuratively put for 
the efFeft. For inftance^ Mr. Addifon, 
writing of Italy, fays, 

BlolTomS} and fruits, and flowers, together rife, 
* And the whole year in gay confufion lies. 

Here the *« whole year'* is plainly 
meant to iignify the efFe&s or produce 

of 
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of all the feafons of the year. The effeA 
is alfo often put for the caufe; as 
" grey hairs*' for *< old age/' which pro*- 
duces grey hairs ;^ and ^^ Ihade" for 
the *^ trees/* which caufe the Ihade. 
The relation which fubfifts between the 
container and the thing contained, is 
fb intimate and apparent^ as naturally 
to give rife to tropes : : 

■ ■ Ilk impiger haufit 

Spumantem pateram, & pleno fe pnduit auro* 

Where it is obvious, that the cup 
and gold, are put for the liquor that 
was contained in the golden cup. The 
name of a country is alfo often ufed to 
lignify its inhabitants. To pray for 
the affiftance of Heaven is the fame 
as to pray for the affiftance of God, 
who is thought to refide in Heaven. 
The relation between a fign and the 
thing fignified, is another fource of 
tropes. Thus : 

P:daiit arma togae ; concedat laurea hugux. 

M 3 Here 
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Hkre,» tlie S^ toga/* which is theh 
badge of L.the. civil profeffions, and th^, 
*' launeV* that . of . military honours-, 
arf;. each;:Qf them, put; fpr the civil and 
military chara&ers themfelyes. Tropes, 
which arc. founded on thefe feveral re^ 
lations bfi;caufe and-Meffeft^ oontainej^ 
and contained, J fign and thing fignifiedi: 
are called by the nartje ofvinetbiiymy.. . 

When; the tx-Oj^p.: is;: fbuaded. oa-Xbe 

relation 'b(&tivixt 'an^ antecedent), and its 

* . • 1. I, • 

confequent, , it is.caUed ^ metalepfts ; 
as when the RQmap:S uied to fay^ ^^ fui^t^"^ 
qx: ^^ vixit^'* to fignify that one,w.as, 
4ead. , ^^, Fuit. Hium et ipgens ^oria. 
*' Teucruip^t' expreffes^ that the glpry, 
of .Troy is no more. . , , 
' If the vviolej is . py trior a part, . or a. 
part for the whole; ^ a genus for a Ipe-i 
cies, or a fpecies for. a. genus ; the ,fip^. 
gular number for tl>e plural, or th^ 
plural for the lingular ; in general, if 
anj thing lefs, or any thing more, is 
* fubflitute4 
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fubftituted for the precife objeft meant, 
the figtire is'then teteed a fynecdoche* 
We fay, foi'inftance, " A fleet of io 
** many fail/'' in tTVe place of " fliips;" 
we frequently ufe the " head" for the 
^^ perfon/* the " pole'' for the '< earth," 
the ^^ wavejs" for the ^^ fea/* An at* 
tribute is often ufed' for its fubjedl ; as 
^^ youth and beauty/* for the *^ young 
'^and beautiful;**' and fometimes, a 
luBjeA for its attribute. But it is un- 
necelTary to infift longer on this enu- 
meration, Tlie Metaphor, which ia' 
founded on tlie relation of 6iiiiUtudc 
and refemblance, which is by far the 
itioH fruitful of trapes, fliall be con- 
fidered in the next chapter. 
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METAPHOR is founded entire^ 
ly on the relemblance which one 
objedt bears to anothett It is^ there^ 
fore, nearly allied tp fimile or compar 
rifon ; and differs only from it in being 
exprefled ip a fliorter form. When we 
fay of a great minifter, ^^ that he up* 
*^ holds the ftate, like a pillar which 
^* fupports the weight of a maffy edif 
^* fice,** we evidently make a compa- 
rifon ; but when we fay of fuch a man, 
that he is *' the pillar of the ftate," it 
becomes a metaphor. 

Of all the figures of fpeech, none 
approaches fo near to painting as the 
metaphor. It gives light and ftrength 
to defcription ; makes intellectual ideas, 
ill fome degree;^ vifible to the eye^ by 

giving 
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giving them colour^ iand fubftance, and 
fenfible qualities. To produce this ef- 
feft, however, a delicate hand is re- 
quifite ; for, by a little inaccuracy, we 
may introduce confufioii, inftead o£ 
promoting perfpicuity* Several rules, 
therefore, muft be given for the proper 
management of metaphors. 

The firft which we fliall inention is, 
that they be fuited to the nature of 
the fubjed: ; neither too numerous, nor 
too gay, nor too elevated for it ; that 
we neither endeavour to force the fub- 
jedt, by the ufe of them, into a degree 
of elevation which is not natural to it, 
nor, on the contrary, fufFer it to fall 
below its proper dignity. Some meta- 
phors are beautiful in poetry, which 
% would be abfurd and unnatural in profe; 
fome are graceful in orations, which 
would be highly improper in hiftorical 
pr philofophical compofitions. Figuref 
m^ indeed, the drcfs of fentiment* 

They 
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m 'tfie ch'aYaiftet 'of that' ' ft)dc^ which 
they are Ihrtndfctf to adom. 
- •Tfic (econd^'rnietefpe^ the ^choice* 
•iPotejed^ fi^^tt'x'^V'fteifce meta^*)H6rs arc 
tb b* dVawn.- ' Tite fi'dd foir -i^ratiVe: 
Ilfigilage*'& ' Vfcry eljctenfivc : ' AH natui^e 
opens its ftcr^lis^'to tis, ah(¥ kflows xis 
»• gfetKefr'tTiero^itlroni: f^ftl4^nt. But 
^e vtiVift be' taki*-!! ' ilbt'to life filch" al- 
Ittfibns' a^'fiffc^frfthc mihd^difagT^abic, 

Ten<Jcr''^-'*niet&pS*or'pcrfctfi it^ iiiuft: nor 

<«riy be apty-bA pkafirrgVi^'^'i'^ft'^i^*-' 
tsmatn. a^ Well a>"^niij:iftteft, ' Mt: f)rf- 
Aerf,'ti\Q^cfythycQXi hardly efc^pe the 
impwation' of" at* very unpardonabte' 
^r^ch off'dfefittady, \v!ien'; in the dedii^ 
^tMii of" hh' JbVenaii, he oBferves^'td 
tfee Earl of ®brf6r, thatr ** lottie batf 
*** poetiis ■c^Ltrfx''' iMcit ownfcfrs*' marjts • 
^' afeaiit ditttri^fomc- bratiili' or otfcer 
^ m vhy^ Mt&tk; or t^at rtn-;' xS^ix, 
T -' " it • 
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*' it is BOtoVious who are the own-! 

• 

*^ ers of: the cattle/' . Thcmofl: pleaf- 
ing metaphors lare thofe which are 
derived . from the more frequent och 
currences of art or nattire^ or the civil 
tranfadtions and cuftoms of mankind. 
Thus how expreflive,. yetj at thp fanie 
time ho,W'familiaf, is that image whiqh 
Otway ha^s put into the mouth of Me- 
tellus/- in his play fef ' Caius Maritis, 
where he calls oulpicius , 

. • . r ., .. ' , . * ■■■.• rU^ r 

That, mad, wild bull, whop Marius lets loofe 

Oil eacli occafion,. when he'd make Rome 

feel him, .r , 

To tofs our laws ^d liberties i* th* air J 

- loathe thir^ placCj^. a.metaphor ibould 
be faui\4^4: Pn a refemblance which , is^ 
clear and: pwfpicuousjj.anjl .not qn piVR 
which:i&far-«fetqhed, or difficult to be 
difcovered. Harfli or forced metaphors 
are al\rayys . difpleafix>g, becaufe djejr 
perplejf.thf ?ead,cr; aad.inftead of il^ 

luftrating 
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luftrating the. thought, render it intri ' 

cate and confuted. Thus, for ihflance,* 

Cowley, fpeaking of his miftrefs, ex-. 

prefles: hinafelf . in the following fwrced 

and obfcure verfcs : 
• 

" Wo to her flubborn heart, if once mine come 
Into -the felf-fame room,. 
'Twill tean and blow up all withm, J 

. Like ^ grai^ada^ ihdt into fi maga^ne* 
Then iliall love ke«) the aibes and torn paiti . 
Of both our broken hearls ; 
Shall out of both one new one make ; 
from hcr*s.th! alloy, from mine thenictal take ; 
For of her heart;, he from the flames will fiiid 
iut little left behind ; 
Myie only will remain entire ; -,/,,. 
JJo drofs was there to perifti in the fire. 

Metaphors boi-rowed from any ^of 

^the fciences, efpecialljp fuch of them 

is belong to particular profdffibns, are 

almoft continually faulty bythehr ob- 

fcurity, 

' In the fourth place, we mull oblerve, 
ftever to jumble nfxetaphoricai and plain 

language 
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language together ; never to conHrud: a 
period in fuch a manner, that part of it 
muft be underftood metaphoricaHyj part 
literally ; which always introduces a moft 
difagreeable confufion. Though the 
works of Ojflian abound with beautiful 
and correS: metaphors, yet they afford 
an inftance of the fault we are now 
cenfuring : " Trothal went forth with 
the ftream of his people, but they 
met a rock; for Fingal flood un- 
moved ; broken they rolled back 
** from his fide : Nor did they roll in 
** fafety ; the fpear of the king purfued 
** their flight." The metaphor, at the 
beginning, is exceedingly beautiful : 
The ^^ ftream," the " unmoved rock," 
the *' waves rolling back broken," arc 
cxpreffions perfedtly agreeable to the 
proper and confiftent language of figure ; 
but, in the conclufion, when we ar« 
told, ^^ they did not roll in fafety, 
*' becaufe the fpear of the king pur- 

"' fued 
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f« fued titeir flight/' the literal ittcaii* 
ing is injudicioufly mixed with the 
metaphor ; they arc, at the fame mo- 
ment, reprefented as waves that roll^ 
and as men that may be purfued and 
mounded with a fpear^ 

In the fifth place, we itiuft take care 
t!Ot to make two different metaphor* 
meet on the fame fubjedt. This, which 
is called mixed metaphor, is one of the 
grofleft abufes of this figure. Shake* 
fpeare's expreffion, for example, '" to 
fi take arms againft a fea of troubles^^ 
makes a moft unnatural medley, arid 
entirely confounds the imagination* 
More corred writers than Shakefpeare 
are fometimes guilty of this error* Mr* 
Addifon, in one of his numbers in the 
Spedtator, fays, ^^ There is not a fingle 
*^ view of human nature, which is not 
f* fufficient to extinguifh the feeds of 
\^ pride." Here a view is made to ex^ 
iingtiijh^ and to txringuijh feedsi 

la 
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In examining the propriety of mei 

taphors, it feems. to be a good rulC) 
to form a pid:ure upon them, and con- 
fider how the parts would agree, and 
what kind of figure the whole would 
prefent, when delineated with a pencil; 
Metaphors, in the fixth place, Ihould 
not be crowded together on the fam^ 
objed. Though each of them be dif* 
thift, 7et if they be heaped on on* 
another, they produce canfufion. Th« 
following paflage from Horace wUt 
exemplify this obfcrvatkm : 

Motum ex Metello confulc civicum 
Belliqtie canfas, et v\tia, et modes, 

Ludumque fortunsr, graveique 

Priiicipum amicitias, ct artna 
Nondum expiatis yndta cruoribug, 
Periculofae plenum opus aleae, 

Tradas, et incedis per ignes 

Suppofitos cineri dolofo. 

This paflage, though highly poeti- 
cal^ is rendered harih and obfcure by 

, three 
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three diftind: metaphors being crowded 
together : Firft, *^ arma unfta* cruori*- 
" bus nondum expiatis ;" next, *^opus 
•' plenum periculofae ale^e ;** and then^ 
*^ incedis per ignes fuppoiitos cineri 
'' dolofo/* 

The laft rule which we ihall fuggeft 
concerning metaphors, is, that they 
Ihould not be too far purfued : For when 
the refemblance, which is the foundation 
of the figure, is long dwelt upon, and car-^ 
ried into all its minute circumflances, an 
allegory is produced inftead of a meta^^ 
phor ; the reader is wearied, and the 
difcourfe becomes obfcure. This is 
termed, draining a metaphor. DoAot 
Young, whofe imagination was mdre 
diftinguifhed by ftrength thatt delicady, 
is often guilty of running down his 
metaphors. Thus, fpeaking of old 
age, he fays, it Ihould 

Walk thoughtful on the filent folemn ftiofe 
Of that vaft ocean it muft faiV fo ibon ; 

Aodf 
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« ^d^ut'gpod worl^ C41 booTfli .tfod wait the 
** wind : :" 

That (hortly blows us into worlds unknown. 




The two foil lines .^p ^^^weindy 
beautiful; but wh^,,he .continues* the 
metaphor, by ** puftiitig g96d wprks on 
>r:board^ and w.ai;til>g the ^yi^^i^' kbe^ 
' coi^esjilrained^\ and- finks m dignity^ 
. . paving treated thus fully of the m^ 
i^^^v^ we ibail ,5;pnc},iide this cbfi)p;^ 
with, a flf^f words opncernii^ allegory*, 
<', i^'allegbry isacotitinued metaphor; 
it-is t^e ireprefe^tatipa'df pne thing^^by 
ianothet which ha^ a Terpmb)aikce< to k^ 
^j^s^ iritis f iat his .Henry, and ^Emi^ 
mkps fEmipsr, in, the fojlowmg ^Ite^ 
^^ical^taanAeTf. ddxribe her c<)nftaqgf 


Did 1 but ^lirpble to mbark with thee 
bnHlte Criodth JTurfadfe bf a fummerV fea,'^ ' 
While jgentk -isephyrs play ^♦itk flroi|)'roin 

gales, 
And fortune's favour fiUs the fwelling ikils ; 

N But 
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But would {orbkt the fhipi smd nAlce tiefl&re. 
When the winds whiftle, and the texxipefts roar ^ 


The fame rules that were given for 
metaphors, mayte alfo applied ta alle- 
gories, on acbount of the affinity which 
fubfifts between theiii. The only ma- 
tcrial difference, befides the one being 
fliort, and the other prolonged, i$, tHixt 
a metaphor always explains it&lf by the 
words that are conneded with it, ixrtheff 
proper and natural fignification : As 
when we fay, ** AcMlIes Was a ISbn ;*^ 
^' an able miniffer is the pUlar of tHe 
^* ftate.** The lion and thepitlar are here 
Sufficiently interpreted by the mention 
of Achilles and the minifter, which are 
Joined to them; but ah aRegbry may 
be allowed to ftand lefs conne&ed wi^ 
tlie literal meaning ; the interpretation 
not being fo plainly pointed out^.but 
left to our own refl^^ion. : 
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APOSTROPHSi 
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HYPERBOLE cohJifts id magnify^ 
ihg an O^jed beyond its natural 
t>ouhdSi Hiis figure dccilrs very fre- 
quently in all languages^ and itidkes a 
part even of common coiiverfation i As 
fwift as the wind ; as white as the fnow ; 
and the like ; and diir lifual fotms of 
compliment are, in general, only ex- 
travagant hyperboles. Thefe exagge-* 
iated exprei^oM, however^ ftbiA habit, 
are feldonfi bonfidered as hypei^bolical^ 

Hyptetbbles are 6f twd kind^ ; either 
fuch as are employed in defdHption, or 
fuch as ate fuggefted by the ardour of 
|)affion« Thdfe are the beft which are 
the effeft of paffion ; fince it not onlf, 
gives rife to the nioft daring figure^ 

N 2 but 
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but often, at the fame timle, renders- 
them, natofal s[»dc judk l^acft't)he foHi 
lowing paflagQ^ m* MUcpf^ though ex- 
tremely hyperbolical, contains nothing 
but what 4»- natur a l and prop e r b It ex^ 
hibits th^^ mind of Satan agitated with 

rag<r«ul:delpii&:t: > : 1^ ::'. ^. j .; 

^i|cInij^^aJ>^«,^5v^^^w^f)»^'ffly. • ; 
.wKich >vay I ffjr is Hell ; myfelf am licH ; ' 
V 6ttH4Kt^ehmg' to devour 'nw^'<>p^ ^ 

' r f » i 4 • • " • » • ' » . . . ■ • f 

or, vkI^co ;«ji,ur iigagii^^tij^p wt carried .into 
# m.Ldi(lp^ ajb^le, w(fi.«^ '^r:fti|ong 
l«yPprMes,,.?y»t^9^.t. difplcffHTe,: Bvt 
wjieij-opljf a^vfpmefi,ia;gxieS{tf pr<jfe;ntefi 
t<J our view,, i^ is .i^ij^r^fl^lHie, oot- to be 
4i%iA?d.. witbr. f\ji<p|i wiW ejfaggerjitiour 
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-as the foHowing, in one of our drama- 
trc poets •: » -* : * 


-I found hcf on the floor, 


In all the ilorm of grief, yet beautiful ; 
Pouring forth tears at fuch a lavifli rate, 
That, Were tii6 wori4 on firie', th^y might hi^x 

d4xj^n*d 
The wrktltof JBearen, ^od ^lie^'d the ^ght^ 

ruin* 

This is the Genuine bomb^ll. The 
perfon Herfelf who laboured undet thi 
dittraftihg agitations of ^rifef, might be 
permitted to exprefs herfelf in ftron^ 
hyperbole; but the fpedator^ who 
only fpe^ks the laiigUagfe of ^efcriptioh, 
cannot be pertnitted ^n equal Irberty, 
The juft 43oUbdary bf this figure fcannot 
4)e afcef talhed by atiy ^tecife rule ; Good 
fehfe arid an accurate ' tafte inufl afcer' 
•tain th6 limit, bfeyond which, if if pais, 
It becomes exttavagant. 
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WE proceed now to the exan^pat 
tion of thofe figures which lie alton 
gcther in the thought j where the words 
are taken in their common and literal 
fenfe. We fliaU begin with perfonifi- 
pation, by which life and aftion are atr 
tributcd to inanimate objefis, All 
poetry, even in »» moft gentle and 
humble forms, is mych indebted to 
this figure, From ptpfe it is by, no 
meaps e^fcluded ; nay, even in com- 
mon converfation frequent approaches 
are made to^it, Whep we lay, the earth 
tbirfis for raifl, or the field? /«»& with 
plenty ; when ambition is fwd to be 
refiUfs, or a difeafe t<» be deceitful, 
fuch expreffions Ihew the facility with 
which the mind can accommodate the 

pro. 


feusonificatiok; 399. 

poperties of livitig creatures to things < 
that are inaiiimate^ or to abilraft con* 
eeptions^ 

There ate tiipee differefit degrees of 
this figure ; which k is requifite to re* 
mark sffd diftinguiih, hi order todeter* 
jQine the propriety of its ufe* The firft 
i%, when fome of the properties or 
qualities of Hying creatures are aferibod 
to inanimate objeds ; the fecond^ when 
tiiofe inanimate objeds are defcribed as 
adkig like fiich as have life 1 and the 
thirds whea they aire exhibited either 
as fpeaking to us^ or aa lifiemng to 
what we fay to them. 

The firft and ioweft degree of this 
figure, which coi^s in communicate 
ing to inanimate objeds fom^ x>f the 
qualities of liTmg creatures, raifes the 
ftyle fo little, that the humbleft d^f^ 
courfe will admit it without any force. 
Thus, " a raging ftorm, a deceitful 
*^ difeafe, a cruel diiai^er," are famiUar 
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iscittPh. m obfejaitj degr^ qf perfonife 
cation^ as might npt, perhaps, btiiij;!^ 
pcopiBriy clafled with plain metophgrsji 
which almoft efcape our obftrvatiqm - t 
^Th« .fecond,d4g)Pee of this figure i?^ 
when vfe j^pr^feot inanimate obje^ 
afting like thofe that hav.ejife. HerQ 
we advance a ftep higher, and the per-* 
Ibhification becomes fenfible. Accord**, 
izig to the nature of the action which 
we afcribe to th6& ii^animate objeds^ 
and the particularity with which we de- 
fcribe it, fuch is the ftrcngth of the 
figure. When purfucd to a confideN 
able length, it belongs only to la- 
boured harangues; when llightly touch- 
ed, it may be admitted into lefs ele* 
vated compc£cions»' Cicero, for ex** 
ample, fpeakbg of the cafes where kil- 
ling a miian is ^lawful in felf-defence» 
lifes the following e:ipreifion r ^* AH* 
f^ quando* nobis gladius ad ocqideadum 

" homt* 
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^^ hominem ab ipfis porrigitut legi- 
^^ bus/* Here the laws are beautifully 
perfonified, as ftretching forth their 
hand to give us a fword for putting a 
man to death. 

In poetry perfonifications of this 
kind are extremely frequent, and, in- 
deed^ conftitute its eflence. In the de* 
fcriptions of a poet who has a lively 
fancy, every thing becomes animated. 
Homer, the father of poetry, is re- 
markable for the ufe of this figure* 
War, peace, darts, rivers, every thing, 
in ihort, is alive in his writings. Mil* 
ton and Shakefpeare refemble him in 
this particular. No perfonification is 
more ftriking, or introduced on a more 
proper occafion, than the following of 
Milton, upon Eve's eating the forbid* 
den fruit : 

So laying, her rafh hand, in evil hour, 
ToT&i reaching to the fruit, flie pluck'd, flie 
eat; 

Earth 
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■ Earth felt the wound ; and nature, &om her 

feat 
Sighing, . thro' all her wotjcs gave figns of woe, 
That all was loft. 

3. ix. I. 780. 

The third and higheft degree of this 
figure is ye.t to be mentioned ; when 
inanimate objed:s are reprefented not 
only as feeling a^d acting, but as fpeak* 
ing to us, or hearing and attending when 
we addrefs our/elves to them. This is 
the boldeft of all rhetorical figures ; 
it is the &ylt of ilrong paffign onlf ; 
ajad, confequeijtlyi flipyld never be at-^ 
tpmpted, except when the mind is very 
x^iuch heated and agitated,. Milton afr 
fords us a very beautiful example of 
this figure, in that moving and tender 
addrefs which Eve makes to Paradife^ 
immediately before ihe i$ compelled to 
leave it : 

ph i uQexpe6ted ftroke, worfe than of death* 
Idufi I thus leave thee, Faradife ! thus leave 

Thec^ 
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^eff native foil, thefe happy walks and 

fliades, 
Fit haunt of Gods! where I had hopes to Q)end 
Qjiiet, though fad, the refpite of that day 
Which muft be inortal to us both. O flowers ! 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early vifitatiop, and my laft 
At ev*n, which I bred up with tender handy 
From your firft op'nmg buds, and gave you 
, names! 

y^ now fliall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water fi^om the ambrofiaifount? 

B. ii. L a68. 

This is the real language of nature, 
and of female paiSon. 

In the management of this fort of 
perfonification two rules are to be ob* 
fcrvcd, Firft, never to attempt it un-' 
Ids prompted by ftrong paffion, and 
never to continuQ it when the paiSon 
begins to fubfide. The fecond rule is, 
never to perfonify an objeft which has 
not fome dignity in itfelf, and which is 
incapable of making a proper figure in 

the 
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Ac elevation to whith We raife it. To 
addrefs the corpfe of a deceafed friend^ 
is natural.; but to addrefs the clothes 
which he wore, introduces low and de- 
grading ideasi» So likewife, addreiSing 
the feveral parts of one's body, as if 
they -were animated, is not agreeable to 
tlie dignity of pafiion. For this reafon, 
the following paffage in Mr^ Pope*$ 
Eloifa to Abelard is liable to cenluxe : 

Dear fetal name ! reft eyer unreveal'd, 
Nor pafe thefe lips in holy filence feal'd. 

' Hide it, my heart, witlun that clofe difguiTe, 
'Where, mix'd with Oods, his loT*d idea lies 5 
Oh ! write it not, liiy hand!— *hil Aaifie apt>ears 

. Already ifrritt)wi-*?*Blot it ottt,- ofyj^ears! 

Here the name of Abelaard is fir ft per^ 
fonified ; wHich^ as the name* of a pert- 
fon often lEtands for the perfqn himfelf, 
is expofed to no obj.edlion : Next^ 
Eloifa perfohifies her own heart; ancj 
as the heart i% a dignified part pf the, 
tiumail frame, and is often put for the 
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mind 0X'a9e<$itP^ -jthisc aifo;. may pafA 
without cenfure : But when Ihe ad-' 
dreffes her hand, and tells it not ta 
write his hmnfey this is rfrained'and un- 
natUraL Yfet'tl^e figure be^comes ftill 
worfe, when flie exhorts her tears to 
blbt out what her hand had written* 
The twb'^lall? lines are, indeed, alto- 
gether uhftritablfe to the native pafEort 
and-'tendefrii^'ft Vfhich breathe througit 
the reff fef^ffi^t -^yhimitable poem* ' 
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APOSTROPHE is an addrcfs to a 
real perfon ; but one who is 
either abfent or dead, as if he were pre- 
fent, and attentive to uSk This figure 
is, in boldnefs, a degree lewerthan the 
^ddrefs to perfonified obje&s ; fince it 
requires a lefs effort of imagination to 
fuppofe perfons prefent who are dead 
or abfent, than t6 ahimate infenfible 
beings, and dijied our difcotirfe 16 
thenii The pdems bi O&iti abound 
With the moft beautiful inllatices of this 
figure. ^* Weep on the rocks of toar-^ 
*^ ing winds, O Maid of liiiitore ! Send 
*^ thy fair head 5ver the waVeS| thoU 
** faitet than the ghoii df the ^iUs| 
** when it moves in a fun-beath at nooii 
*^ over the filence of Morveh ! He ii 
*^ fallen ! Thy youth is low ; pale be- 
*^ neath the fword of CuehuUin 1" 

GOM^ 
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COMPARISON, ANTITHESItS^ 

INTERROGATION, EXCLA- 

MATlO^, AND OTHER 

FIGURES OF SPEECH, 


4C 


A Comparison or fimite is, tvheA 
the refemblance between twd 
ob>ed:s is exprefled in form, and itfu-^ 
ally purfued more fully than the na- 
ture ofa metaphor admits: Av when we 
fay, ^* The actions of princes ar« like 
thofegre^t rivers, the c6urfe of which 
every one beholds, but their fprings 
** have been feen by few," This Ihort 
infiance will ihew^ that a fortunate 
compariibn is a fort of fparkling onva* 
ment^ whicfi adds luftre and beauty to 
language.' 

All comparifons may be reduced un* 
4# (WO heads ; explaining and ^mtei^ 

lijhin^ 
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lifhing comparifons. For when a write^ 
compares the objfeft of which he treats 
^kh any other things it always v$y ^x 
at leaft ought to^ be, witfe a vieiw either 
to make us underfta^d that objeA more 
clearly, or to render it more pleafing 
and engaging* Even the moft abftrad: 
reafoning admits of explaining compa- 
tUbos^ For iiiflance, the diftin£Son )>e- 
;cwf eo; the pdwers df fenfe and. ima^nft- 
tion ift the human mind> are, -mMu 
Hfirris^s Hermes, illuftrated fejr a-fimiii?, 
jojir jthe following manner t '^ Asfwaxj*:^ 
6yp he, *f would not be adequate to, rirt 
fV'j^urpofe of fignature, if it had- not 
f^ :th£f power to retain as. weiL as: tXDre** 
^^ ccive the impreflion:, the fefnc holdJi 
5^i of the foul with refped: tor {dA!k..iEsA 
^'^...ifnaginationi Senie is its TexDCptivii 
6^ power, and imjaginatidn. its retentive^ 
*^ Had it fenfe without imaginati4)j^i4t 
if Would not He as wax, but aaWs^er i 
i^ whiCt^ though all impreffions bel^A 
< \ '' ftantly 
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^ ftli^fly kiftcfo; yk aft fdMi a^ ^y 
^ are madcy tkey Alt iftlhiitly loft.*' 
In com^ilbns of this kM^ perf^ictiity 
^d ufefblnefs lar^ chiefly to be ftiidied. 
But ^»l^ttiihliftjg tompatiibns^ whic|i 
jlte ifatroduced ^ ad^ra the fob|aft of 
iubkb we tMit^ are tho(b wMch molt 
f reqikeatly occcin Refemfbliince, it h* 
^een obferted^ is the fouivda^fi ^thk 
%ure. Yet Miemblante m^ft lK)t be 
taken^ in t^o ttr^^ ft ^fe^ for adual 
fimilkttde ^x fiketidft ^f aj[>pearancd. 
Two ot^eAs ftiay raiie a tram of fimikr 
4or concerdantld^M kiiiie itcmA^ thougli 
sthey refemb|eeac|i<otfa6r9 Dxtd}y fpeak<» 
ingy in xiothtngp For exai^ple^ to 4e<- 
fcribe jt^e lutiArei^f ibft and mebociioly 
niufic, OCaQ &y&^ ^! Tj^e orufic of 
^* Carrylwas, fike iSie memoty of joya 
^* that are pall, plcafent and mournful 
^^ to the foul." This is juft and beau- 
ft«fuli yet no kind of mulic bears any 

O jefeixv 


refemblajijce to a fiselipg p£ the mind^ 
fuch a^fthe'miemory of; paft^joys. j 

• We wiU, n/o'w :CdHf}der whep comp4^ 
.tifon$. may . be intfofi^ced with . prot- 
:priifcty. Since thjey are the latiguc^ge of 
irmagination rather than.pf pa$of)^ ap 
ifAithor: can hardly coini|iit a greater 
jkplt, thaii in the. midfl of paffion to ijv 
trqdiice a fimile. Our writers of tra- 
gedies are often culpat)le in tins refped* 
.Thus Mf. Addifon, in hi^ Catp, makes 
^Portius, juft after. Lviciahad hid hina 
fareviifell for ever, exprefs himfelf in a 
Jiudied and afibf^e^ comparifon ; , ^ 

i 

Thus, o'jer the dying lamp th* unftcacty fiainct 
^ Hangs quivVing on a pointy leaps off by fits, 
. And falls again, as loth to quits its hold. 
'Thou mui^.not go ; iny ibul ftill hovers o'er 

thee, ,-.... ' . 

^ And can*t get loofci 

Though comparifon be not th^ ftylc ; r 
(^ ftrong paffion, fo neither^ wheh de* 

iigned 
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l^nijtf a^ ^tt eriibelHlhment,- is it the 
language of a mind totally unmoved. 
Being a figure of dignity, it always de-* 
mands fome elevation in the fubjeft, to 
make it proper : It fuppofes the imagi- 
nation to be unconunonly enlivened, 
though the heart be -not agitated by 
paffion. The language of fimile feems 
to lie between the highly- pathetic and 
the very humble ftyle, at the fame dif- 
tance from each. It is, however, a 
fparkling ornament; and muft confe* 
quently dazzle and fatigue, if it fliould 
recur too often. Similes Ihould, even 
in poetry, be employed with n^odera* 
tion; but, in profe, much more; 
otherwife the ftyle will grow difgufting** 
ly iufcious, and the ornament lofe its 
beauty and effe&. 

We will now confider the nature of 
thofe objed:s from which comparifbns 
fliould be drawn ; fuppofing them in* 
troduced in tiieir proper order. 
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In thp fif ^ pUtcCy tbey mute not: b» 
^rawn frpm tbipgs wl^iph juave too kt 
tunate and obvious a re^|;^kince to the 
pbJ6^ mdi 'which {hejf a|-^ Gon^iared^ 
Xbe pkafu^-e whic|i we repeave from tlie 
sH^'Pf cpQiparing, anfe^ from the dif; 
fcrvery of Ukenefles amiitpg thmgs ef 
^iSietienc fpecie^^ wjiere we ^ould iiot| 
f^ fir{t £g^t;y exped a refemUaBce. 

But^ in the Second place^ ^ oomp&f 
rirofis oughl: qqc to b^ founded on like<» 
pd2^ too apt)affei>tj| mu^li lefs oi^ht 
^ey to be fowded <m t)^ whifch ai« 
f^f&laitiraiiddtihmt/ Tke|e^ infiead^f 
aftfting» ftraio fbe f^ncy^ tocooi^^eml 
tlKOH *»d throvr no light «fon die 

In Ac third plwe^ tibe <Aof& froai 
which a comparifon iS 4r^aMm oiight 
iBver m be 4iifi ^sdkiiGwn ofaged^ or oniei 
^ which &>w Ipiebple tMUH hftV^ '^ cie«9 
idea. Shniks> therefore^ Coundfed oft 
philoipphtt^ difc^i^rii^ 9f 



thing with which perfons df a particu* 
iar ttade*enly j dr a particular profeffion^ 
iire acc^uainted^ produce lidt theit pro-^ 
per effedi They ihourdl>e dhiwn from 
ihofe illuftridus aiid noted tiiqt&f^ 
which the generality of restder^ hy^ 
tither feen^ or can ftrdngly conceive; 

In the fburth place^ we qiult obfervci 
that in coihpcffitions of a grave or cle<^ 
Vated kind, fimiles ihould never bd 
drawn from low dr me^n dbjedsi. 
^efe have a tendency td degrade and 
Vilify ; wHeteas finiikd are generally inr 
tended td e^bellifli and td dignify; 
*iid| therefdre^ except in burlefqiie 
writings, or where an dbjed; ii liieaint 
td be diminiiiheci, mean ideas fhoi^d 
lifVer be fubmitted td out obfe^atiim^ 
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A NTITHESISisfoundedonthecon^' 
-^^ traft or oppofition of two obje(Sks. 
By contralt, objedks oppofed to .egch 
othicr appear in a ftronger light. Beau- 
ty,e for inftance, never appears fo. 
charming as when contrafted with ug- ^ 
Imefs and deformity. Antithefis, there*. ^ 
fore, may, on many pocafions, be ufed . 
advantageoufly, to lir^;igthen the i^ix-^ 
preffion which we propofe that aqy ol?- ^ 
jedt fliould make. Thus Cicero, in his . 
defence of Milo, reprefenting the im- . 
probability of Mile's attempting, to . 
take away the life of Clodius, when 
every thing was unfavourable to fuch a 
defign^ after he had omitted many op^ 
pbrcunitics of efFeftine fuch a purpofe, 
heightens wr coDviftion gf this impro- 
- . bability,. 


Bability,bjrajiK(iCityus{ifeo;f fliisfigtre? 
« C^em igitur diTlnium gratis inte'rfi- 
^* cere ndluit, hiiric vdluit cum aliduo.- 
'* rum querela? Queni jure, quern loco, 
"quern tempore, quern impune, nori 
*^ eft aufas, hunc injuria, iniquo l6cd, 
^^ alieno tempore^ periculo capitis, non 
*^ dubitavit dccidere ?" Here the an- 
tithefls 19 rendered complete, by the 
words and members of the fentence^ ex- 
jprefling the contrafted dbjedts, being fi- 
milarly Cdnfttudted, and made to cor- - 
irefpond to each others 

We muft, hdwever, ackndwiedge^ 
that the frequent ufe df antithefis^ par- 
ticularly where the bppofition' in the 
tvdrds is hide and quaint, is apt to make 
ftyle unpleafingi A maxim, or moral 
faying^ very properly receives this 
form ; bdth beeaufe it is fuppofed to 
be the effeft of meditatidn, and is de- 
figned to be engtaveh on the memory^ 
which reeals it more eafily by the aid 
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fiicH comtfs^cd expi^cm^ But 
Wlicn^ a aumber oS fi^h fenteoces fuc^ 
c^ C9<;li Other ; wher^ this U , 9B au^ 
tfaor*$ favourite an<i pcev^Ung m^de of 
cxpve$OD^ his ftylo is^ eyppfipd to* c^v^. 
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INTERROGATIONS afidExclama- 
tiODS are pajfioi^te figuresi Th« 
literal ufe of interrogs^itm t$ to aj(k a, 
queftion ; but when meo are promptc4 
by paifion^ whatever they woitld afEml 
<>r deny with great earnefinefs, they &a« 
turally put la the form of a queftton.) . 
txprei^ng thereby t^e firmeft cdnfidenc^ 
of the truth of their own Opinion ; aQd 
Appcalmg to their hearers for the impof<« 
Ability of the cohtrary« Thus, in 
fcripture : ^^ God is not a man, that he 
«^ flioukl lie ; neitber the (bii of man, 
^' that he fliould repents Hath he (aid 
«' ki And IhaU he not do it ? Hath he 
^* fpokcn it > And fhall he not make k 

Inter* 
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2i8 INTERROGATION, &C. 

Interrogations may be employed iri 
the ptorecution df fdme clofe and Ear- 
ned reafoniiig ; but ekclamitioits belong 
only to flronget emotions of the mind ; 
to furprife, anger, jby, 'grief,' and the 
like. Thefe being natural figns of Jl 
mOvfed and agitated ihind, alwaysi 
when they aire properly employed, 
make us fympathife with thple who ufe 
them, and enter iilto their feelings. 
Nothing, however, has a worfe efFedt 
than the frequent and iirifeafonable ufe 
df exclatnatidns. Young, unexperi- 
enced writers fuppdfe, that hy pouring 
them forth' plentedully, they' render 
their compofitions warm and !animated,i 
But quite the contrary is tne cafe. 
They render them frigid to. exdefs.^ 
When an author is always calling upon 
us to enter into tranfports whici) he has. 
{aid nothing to infpire, he excites* our 
difguft and indignation. 

VISION^ 
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A.NPTHER, figyre 'of :fpe|ecfe^;:ffe 
^-qaly fpr aninr|aj;e^ qompofitioft, J% 
what fome writers c%l^,\\g%iV;;*w^4^ 
inftead of relating fomething that is 
paft, we ufe the prefent tenfe, and de- 
fcribe it as if paffing immediately be- 
fore our eyes. Thus Cicero, in hi5 
fourth oration againft Cataline : ** Vi- 
*^ deor enim hanc urbem videre, lucem 
*^ orbis terrarum atque arcem omnium 
'^ gentium^ fubito una incendio conci- 
'^ dentem ; cerno animo fepulta in pa*r 
*^ tria miferos atque infepultos acervo$ 
** civitfm; verfatyr mihi ante oculoft 
^ afpeAus Cethegi, et furor, in veftri 
" cade bacchantis,** This figure has 
gl^ttt beauty when it is well executed^. 
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and when it flows from the ttise tpitiit 
of genuine etttfanfiaihiA If it be fug« 
gefted by afieAatic^^ it ihares the fame 
fate with aU feeble att e mpts tbwardaf 
paffionate figures ; that df throwmg ri<i^ 
dicule upon the author^ and leavingf 
the reader more cool wd tinintereftfed 
ihi»hcwi9l>efore« 
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THE laft figure which we (hall meat 
tipn^ aiid which is (^ frequeiM: uft 
yunong all p\)blic fpeal^era, i^ called a 
pimax, it confifts iq an artful ezagv 
geration qf all the circumftances of 
fome objeA pr a^on whiph we wifli to 
place in a ftrong light. It operates by 
a gradpal rife of qne (^rcumftance above 
^motfaer^ tUl our idea be raifed to the 
higheftpitcht We Ihall jgive an inftance 
of this figure, from a printed pleading 
of a celebrated Sdptch lawyer. Sir 
George MackenziCf }t i« in a charge 
to the jury, in the cafe of a woman 
who was acoufed qf oiurdering her pwn 
child, ^^ Qentlemen, if one maq had 
^^ any how ilain another ; if an advert 
9f fi^ry hsKi lulled his oppofer ; or a 
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222 CLIMAX. 

*' woman occlfioned the death of her 
** enemy ; even tiktfe criminals would 
^' have been capitally puniihed by the 
*' Corheliaiflaw :*^t,' if this guiltlefs 
** infant, who could make no enemy, 
" had'beeri rn\irdered by its own nurfe,' 
** what jriihilhmcnts would -not then 
* the 'niotheV'have demanded ? With 

*"* what cries and' exclamations would 

• • • 

'*' fhe have 'Itnnned yoiir ears ? 'What 
^* flbali we fay then, when a woman, 
*^ guilty 6f homicide, a mothery of 
'* the murder of her innocent child, 
^^ hath comprifed all thofe mifdeeds in- 
*^ one ' fingle crime ; a crime, m its 
^^ owri^nature, deteftable; in a woman, 
^* prodlgioifs r in a riiother, incredible ; 
^^ and' perpetrated againft one whofe 
^* age called for compaffion, . whofe 
^' near relation claimed affedlion, and 
^^ whofe inndcence deferved the higheft 
^^ favour ?" Such regular climaxes* as 
thefe, though they have grdat beauty, 

yet. 


yet, at the fame time, have the appear- 
ance of art and ftudjr; and, coftfe^ 
quently, though they may be admitted 
intp formal harangues, yet they are 
not. the language of paffion, which fel- 
dom proceeds by fuch regular and mea* 
faired fiepSf 
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STTLE— DIFFUSE, CONCISE; 

FEEBi:*^ NEftVDUS; DftY{ 

rLAnq^j keat; feLE-» 
OANt; flower if. 


npHAT diflerent fubjcds ought to be 
•*• treated in different kinds of ftyle^ 
15 a pofition fo felf-evident^ that it rc^ 
quires not iliuilration^ Every one h 
convinced, that treatifes of philofophy 
ihould not be compofed in the fame 
fijrle with (^rations* It is equally appa* 
jrent; that different parts of the fame 
compofition require a variation in the 
flyle and manner,. Yet amidH this va»» 
riety, we ftill expert to find, in the 
compofition q£ any one man, ibme (le>* 
gree of uniformity or confiftency with 
himfelf. In manner ; we exped to fipd 
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fbihe prevsiilifig charade t of Hyle im- 
prefled on all his writings^ which fliaU 
befuitedto^ and ihall diftinguifli, his 
particular gesnius ^ and turn of mind^ 
The orations in Livy differ confiderably 
inftyle^ as they ought to do, from the 
reft df his hiftory^ The fame thing 
may be obferved in thofe of Tacitus; 
Yet in the orations of both thefe ele<^. 
gant hifiorians^ the diftinguifliing man- 
ner df each may be clearly traced ; the 
fplendid fulnefs of the one^^ and the 
fententious brevity of the other. Where- 
ever there is real and native genius, it 
]prompts a difpofition to one kind of 
jftyle rather than another* Where this 
IS wanting ; where there is no marked 
nor peculiar charadter which appears in 
the compofitions of at^ author, we are 
dpt to conclude, and not without eaufe^ 
that he is a vulgar and trivial author, 
who writes from imitatio^^^ and not from 
the impulfe of original genius. 

P One 


iin^i«RS of tke di^ifen^iurf<tttS'Cf %le^ 
inksifmm an^uthor'i expanding his 
thoughts m^re or teft.- fliiidilSi 
cotiftkut«9^ Wka^ are termed idhie 
ami tke eoneife ftykir A 6Min(^ wrkcr 
i^ompreffes^ Mii Cdeay tnw the feweft 
wofds; he employ^ fiOM^tet ^h^e ittcft 
cxpreffivc ^ he lops ^ al* thofe whichf 
^re not a ifiaterial addkioiij^ m the fen&y. 
Whatever eH-ftameivt he admieS) i* adopt«- 
cdfor tfhefeke o# iSo^ce, father thai^ 
of grace; The fame thought i$ never 
repeated^ The iitmoft^ ptoeifionis ftu^ 
3ied hr his fefttbnces j aad thfey ite ge^. 
ficrally deftgned to foggefl more to thee 
reader''^ imagiiiatioh than^ titey ktime-< 
Aatcly exprefsT 

- A diffiifdwrhcr tinlWcb h»- idea ful- 
ly* He holds it out m a irariety of 
Hghts/ and affift^ thereader^ as mud^* 
as pofEble^ in comprebeRdkig it com«^ 
pletely. 'He ift ncft very ahxiouito ex« 

prefr 


Jjifefs-it at firii io its full ftrength> he-» 
caufe he intends repeating the impref- 
£on ; and what he waiits in ftrength^ 
be endeavours to fupply by copioufneft;» 
His periods naturally flow into ibme 
lengthy and having room for Ornament 
of every kind^ he gives it free admit* 
twee*. 

Each df thefe fiyie$i has its pecsuliar 
advantages; and each becomes faulty 
when carried to the extreme; Of con* 
ciiknefs carried ds far as propriety will 
aUdw^ pethaps ill feme cafes farther^ 
iTacitus the hiftorian, and Montefquieu^^ 
in ^^ l^Efprit de Ldix/^ are remarkable 
^xamples^ Of a beautiful and magni^ 
ficent difiuienefs^ Cicero is^ uhdoubt^ 
edly^ the nobieft inftance which can be 
^ven^ Addifoa alfo^ and Sir William 
Temple^ may be ranked in fome degree^ 
under the bmt clafs* 

To determine when to adopt the con^ 
feife^ and whep tKe difiufe manner^ we 
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muft be guided by the nature of ihd 
compofition. Difcourfes which art to? 
be fpoken, require a more diffiife ftyle 
than books which are f d be read. In 
written compofitions, a proper 'decree 
of concifenefs has great advantages. 
It is more lively ; keeps up attention j 
makes a ftronger impreifion on the 
mind ; and gratifies the reader by fup- 
plyirig ifaore eiercife tO his conception. 
Deftription, when we Wiih to have it 
vivid and animated, fliould be in a con* 
cife ftraifi. Any redundant word^ of 
circumftaiices encurtiber the faincy, and 
render the objeA we prefent to it con-* 
fufed and indiftinft. The ftrength 
and vivacity of defcription, whether 
in profe or poetry, depend much 
more upon the happy choice of ont or 
two important circu'mftances, than 
upon the multiplicatioti of them. When 
Are defire to ftrike the fancy, or to move 
the isieart, we fliould be concife ; wheo 

ta 
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to ' inform the underftanding, which is 
more deliberate in its motions^ and 
wants the affiftance of a guide, it is bet^ 
ter to be full, Hiftorical narration may 
be beautiful, either in a concife or a 
diffufe manner, according to the aut 
thor's genius* lAvy and Herodotus are 
diffufe ; Thucydides and Salluft are conr 
cife ; yet they are all agreeable. . 

The niervou^ and the feeble are ge* 
nerally c<)nfidered as charaders of ilyle, 
of the fame import with the concife 
and the diffufe. They dq, indeed, very 
frequently coincide ; yet this does not 
always hold ; fince there are inftances of 
writers, who, in the midft of a full aritj 
ample ftyle, have maintained a confide-^ 
able degree of ftrength, Livy is an 
inftance of the truth of this obfervation. 
The foundation, indeed, of a nervous 
or weak ftyle, are laid ih an author's 
manner of thinking : If he conceives 
an objed forcibly, he will exprefs it 
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i9rith firength ; but if he has an mdi& 
tiwft view of his ftibjed:, this will cletrty 
appedr in his ftyie. Unnteai^mg words 
and kofe epithets will efcape him ; his 
exprefiions will he vague and general ; 
his arrangement indiftind and weak ; 
and our conception of his aieaning wiU 
|ie faint and confufed, But a nervouf 
writer, be his ftyle concife or extended^ 
gives us alwayti a ftrong idea of his 
meaning ; his mind bein^ full of hit 
fubjed, his words are, confequently^ 
all expreffive ;; every phrafe and every 
figure which he ufes, renders the pkr 
ture which he would fet before us^ 
more 'ftriking and complete^ 

It muft, however^ be obferved, that 
too great a ftudy of ftrength, to the 
iiegledof the other qualities of ftyle j^ 
is apt to betray writers ioto a har& man- 
tier. Harihnefs proceeds from xmcom«% 
{non words, from forced inverfions iui 

the conftifu&toti Jof a featen^e« and toot 
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jgreat ^ ^egled o^ frnoothnefe atod eafe, 
TKis is impii^e4 is ^ fajpik to f^^e f^f 
. our ^arlkft Qaifics in the Ej^i&i lai^^ 
gu^ge ; fuch as Sir Walter Raleigh^ Sir 
frftocis Bacon, Hooker, Harringoaaa, 
Cudw0rth,.«ndoriier writers of confix 
der^bie reputation in tlaiedays of Queen 
jSrUza};>eth, James I^ and Charles h 
Thefe writers kad uerves and ftrength 
in a conSderabie degree ; and are to this 
day diftingtJiflied by that quality in ftyle« 
But the labguage^ in their haxids^ was 
very dififetent from what it is at prefeut, 
and was, indeed^ eifitirely, formed up<Bai 
. the idiom aod con^rudiion of the Latin^ 
in the airaiigenient ^f fentepjces. The 
pcefent forni which the language has 
.»ffumed, has, io fome degree, facrificed 
th^ fludy of ftfength to that of eafe ^uid 
perfpicuity. Our arrangement has be-. 
<^mt lefs forcibk, perhaps, but more 
jplain and natural; and this is now con-^ 
igdercd 4%9 &b^ genius of our tongue. 
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Z^Z DRY FIfAIN. 

Hitherto ftyle has been confiderec) 
under thofe chara&ers which regard itsi 
expreffivenefs of an author -s meaning ; 
We will now confider it in another view, 
•with refpedtto the degree of ornament; 
employed to embellifli it. Here the 
ftyie of different authors feems to rife 
in the following gradation : A dry, 
a plain, a neat, an elegant, a flowery, 
manner. Of thefe we will treat briefly, 
in the order in which they fl:and, 

A dry manner excludes every kind of 
ornament. Satisfied with being undeiv 
flood, it aims not to pleafe, in the leafi; 
degree, either the fancy or the ear. 
This is tolerable only in pure didadtic 
writing; and even there to make qa 
bear it, great folidity of matter is ne- 
ceflary, and entire perfpicuity of lan- 
guage, 

A plain ftyle advances one degree 
above a dry one. A writer of this cha- 
rafter employs very little ornament of 

any 
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any kind, and refts almoil entirely upon 
his fenfe. But, though he does not en<^ 
gage us by the arts of compofition, he 
avoids difgufting us like a dry and a 
harlh writer, Befides perfpicuity, he 
obferves propriety, purity, and precis 
£on in his language ; which form no 
inconfiderable degree of bpauty. Live- 
linefs and force are alfo compatible with 
a plain flyle } and confequently, fuch an 
author, if his fentimeQts be good, may 
be fufficiently agreeable. The difFer* 
encc between a dry ai|d a plain writer 
is, that the former is incapable of or* 
nament ; the latter goes not in purfuit 
of it. Of thofe who have employed the 
plain ftyle. Dean Swift is an eminent 
example. 

A neat ftyle is next in order ; and here 
we are advanced into 'the region of or* 
pament ; but that ornament is not of the 
hioft fparkling kind. A writer of this 
charaAer (hews that he does pot defpife 

the 
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the beauty of language, by his attcn- ' 
tion to the choice of his words, and to 
their graceful collocation. His fen- 
tences are always free from the incuni- 
bratjce of fuperfluous words ; are of a 
moderate length; rather inclining to 
brevity than a fwelling ftrudture ; and 
doling with propriety. There is varie- 
ty in his cadence ; but no appearance of 
ftudied harmony^ His figures, if any, 
are Ihort and accurate, rather than bold 
and glowing. Such a fty le may be attain- 
ed by a writer whofe powers of fancy or 
genius are not extenfive, by induftry 
und attention* This fort of, ftylc is not 
unfuitable to any fubjedt whatever. A 
familiar epifll^, or a law paper, on th« 
drieft fubjed, may be compofed with 
neathefs ; and a fcrmon, or a philofo- 
phical treatlfe, in a neat ftyle, will be 
read with fatisfadion. 

An elegant ftyle admits a higher de« 
jgree of ornament than a neat one ; and 

poffeffes 
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pofiefles all the virtues of orriament^ 
without any of its exccffes or defe&s. 
Complete elegance implies gr?at perfpi- 
cuity and propriety j purity in the 
choice of words; and carefulnefs and 
ftill in their harmonious and happy ar-» 
rangement, It implies farther, the 
beauty of imagination fpread over Hyle, 
^% far as the fubjed allows it ; and all 
the illuftration which figurative lan- 
guage affords when properly employed. 
An elegant writer, in fhort, is one who 
delights the fancy and the ear, while 
he informs the underflanding ; and who 
clothes his ideas with all the beauty of 
lexprelEon, but does not overload thenv 
with any of its mifplaced finery. 

A florid ftyle comprehends the ex- 
cefs of ornament. This, in a young 
compofer, is not only pardonable, but is 
often a fymptom of a bold and inventive 
genius. But, although it may be al- 
lowed to youth, in their firft attempts, 

it 
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ir muft not receive the fame indulgence 
from writers of more experience. In 
them, judgment fliould chaften imagi- 
naticMi, and rejedk every ornament which 
is unfuitable or redundant. That tinfel 
fplendour of language, which fome 
writers perpetually aflfed*, is truly con- 
temptible. With thefe it is a luxurian- 
cy of words, not of fancy. They for^ 
get that, unlefe it be founded on fenfe 
and folid thought^ the moft florid ftylc 
is but a childiih impoiitibu on ignorant 
9nd ^inthiciking readers. 
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StYLfi— simple; AtPECTED; 

VEHEMENT — DIRECTIONS 

FOft FORMING A PROPER 
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SIMPLICITY, applied to writifig^ 
is a term rery comrtianly ufed ; but,- 
like many other critical terms, it h 
often ufed vaguely, and without pre- 
cifion. The different meanings given 
to the word fimplicity, have been the 
chief caufe of this inaccuracy : It will 
not, therefore, be improper to make a 
diftindion between them ; and Ihew irt 
what fenfe fimplicity is a proper attri- 
bute of ftyle^ There afe four different 
acceptations in which this term is taken. 
• The firft is fimplicity of compofition^ 
which i3 oppofed to too great a variety 
<>f parts* This is the fimplicity of pkn 
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itt a tragedy, as difiinguilhed from doil- 
Wc plotSj and crowded incidents ; the 
fimpUclty of the Uiad^ in 6pipofition to 
the digreiEoas of Lucan ; the fimpli- 
tity of Grecian arql;iite(3:ure, in oppofi- 
tidn to the irregularity of the Gothic*- 
Simplicity, in this fenfe^i is the fame as^ 
tlnity. 

The iecond fehfe, is fimi^ficity erf 
thought, in oppofition to refinement.. 
Simple thoughts are thofe which flow 
naturally; which are eaiily fuggefted 
by the fulyeA or occafion ; and which^ y' 
when once fuggefted, are umverfalty un^ 
dcrftood* Refinement in writing, means 
H lefs obvious and natural turn of thought^ 
Which, when carried too far, approached 
to intricacy, and is unpleafing^ by the 
appearance of being far fought* Thus 
we Ihould . fay, that Mr* Parnell is a 
poet of much greater fimplicity, in hit , 
turn of thought, than Mr* G>wley. 

A third* fenfe of fimplicity, is that itk 

which 
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which it regards ftyle ; and is oppofed 
to too much ernament^ or pomp of lan- 
guage. Thus we fay, Mr. Locke is a 
fimpie, Mr* Harvey a florid, writer. 

There is a fourth fenfe of fimplicityy 
which alfo refpcds ftyle ; but it Regards 
not fo much the degree of otnament 
employed, as the eafy and natural man- 
ner in which language is expreflive of 
our thoughts. In this fenfe, fimplicity 
is compatible with the higheft ornaments 
Kbmer^ for example, has this fiinpli* 
city in the greateft perfedlion | and yet 
ho writer pofleffes more ornament ancfe 
beauty- This fimplicity, which is now 
the objeA of our canfideration, ftand* 
cfppofed, not to ornament, buttoafFec^ 
tation of ornament ; and is a fuperior^x-* 
ceUency in compofition^ 

A writcf who has attained fimplicitjv 
has n0 marks of art in his expreflfe)n ; 
it appears the very language of nature* 
We fee not the-, writer and his labour^ 

but' 


but the man in his own natural charadten 
He may poffefs richncfs of expreffion ; 
he may be full of figures and of fancy ; 
but thefe flow from him without diffi-i 
eulty; and he feems to write in this 
manner, not becaufe he has ftudied it/ 
but becaufe it is the mode of exprcf- 
fion moft familiar and eafy to him^ 
With this eharafter of ftyle, a certain 
.degree of negligence is not inconfifient ; 
it is even not ungraceful ; for too accurate' 
an attention to words is foreign to it^ 
Simplicity of ftyle poflcflTes this con- 
fiderable advantage, that^ like fimpli-' 
city of mannei^s, it fliews us a man's 
ientiments and turn of mind laid open 
without difguife^ A more fiudted and 
artificial mode of writing, however 
beautiful, has always this difadvantagcy 
that it exhibits an author in form^ like 
a man at court> where the fplendour of 
drefs, and the ceremonial of behaviour^ 
conceal thofe peculiarities which diflin^ 
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(dsftingiiiih onfe itidividtial from another. 
^But reading ah author of iknplicity^ is 
^e cdnverfing with a perfon of ranSc 
at home, 4hd with eafej where we fee 
^is natural manner^ ^nd bii real cha* 
rafter; ^ 

With regard to fimplicltyi irt general, 
swe may obierve, riisft the ancient origi- 
«iial writer! are alwayn the moft eminent 
ifor it; Thi* proceeds from a very ob-^ 
Vious ca«ife, that they wrote from • the 
diftatl^s of liattirai geniiis, asid were ndt 
formed upon the labours and thritings 
bfothelrs. 

Of ^ffefkatiioln in fiyle^ which is op- 
ffofed to fimplicity, we haVls a remark- 
itbie inilance in our langui^. Lord 
^aft&ury> thoil^ an aiithisM: of con^ 
&dcra;ble xnerit^ can 6xprefs nothing 
JlKrith fimplkity; He feems to have con^ 
iidered it as vulgar, and beneath the 
d%nity'of a man of faftiiori, to fpeafc 
like other men. Hence, heisperpetu-i 
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ally in buikids ; repkjfc with* cirouaite- 
cutions a»d arufiaial elegance.' ' In eyeify 

fentence- the markis of labour aje viJl- 

^ J. * 

ble; no appearance of thate^iib, which 
exprtShs a fentiment con^^g nttut*^ 
and warm from the heart. He abounds 
with figures add ornament of eyery kind ; 
i» fometimes bappy in them ; , but 1ms 
fondnefs for them is too qonfpicuoUs^^ 
and having once feized forne metaphor 
Qr allufion that pleafed him, he knoWs 
not how to part with it. He poffefied 
delicacy and refinement of tafte^ to a 
degree that may be called exceflive and 
fickly ; but he had little warmth of paf- 
£on ; and the coldnefs of his charadter 
iuggefted that artificial atid ftately man- 
ner which appears m his writings.. No 
author is more dangeroi>S to the tribe of 
.i<nitators than Shaftlbury, who, amidft 
feveral very confiderableblemtflies, has, 
at the ; fame time, n^gny dazzling and 
impofing b$4utie&« 

It 
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' It is poffible, however, for an author 
to write with fimplicity, dnd yet td be 
deftitute of beauty. He may he frtt 
from afFe($atiori, and not have merit. 
The beautiful fimplicity fuppofes an au- 
thor in jJoffeffioh of real geniiis;ahd 
(capable of writing with folidity, jJurity, 
and brilliancy of imagination. In this 
cafe, the fimplicity of hh matlrier h 
the crowning ornament ; it gives luftre 
to every other beauty ; it is the drefs of 
nature, without which all beauties are 
but imperfeft. But if the mere abfehce 
of afFedatlon were fiifilcient to confl:i- 
tute the beauty bf fliyle, weak and dull 
writers might often have pretenfions to 
it. A diftinAion, therefdre, muft be 
made, between that fimplicity which ac- 
companies true genius, and which is 
entirely compatible with every proper 
ornament of ftyle^ and that which is 
the eried only of careleflhefs arid iilat- 
tentioi^ 

QjL Another 
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Anotjier charafter 4>f ftyic^ difFeiynt 
from thofe .whic& haj^e \ic^n siUcz^y 
mentlpiied^ i» the vehem^ptr This al<- 
ways fuppofes i]h:ength f aiid is not, in 
any refpeft, incompatible with iimpU^ 
<ity. It is 4iftii^iihed by a peculiar 
ardour ; it is the langy^p 44 a .mai^ 
whpferim^ination an4 p.4ffions are glow^ 
ing and kxipetfious*. With a negligence 
0f le^r graces^ he pours idmfcU forth^ 
with tKe rapifKty .and pienitudp^if a tqr^, 
jFcntv The vehemept belongs to the* 
higher Idnds of CMrs^tpry *r and is rather 
expede^ from ^ v»n wh> is fpeddng, 
than from one wha is writlag in hi^ 
riofpt. Dq^aofthenes is the moil: fult 
?ind perfed e»m|Je pf this fpecies of 
ftyle^ 

Having determinedand-e^p^oeci the 
^flfetcnt plivajftcrs ^f ilylcu w© itoJU 
Conclude our olpiervation^ witl^ » £ptf 
dii:ei8:iQfis fov t^ attww^nt^ e^celr 
lencftinwriiiog. 

The. 
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Tht SxSt direAiim proper to be ob^ 
tetvedf is, to ftujdjrr olear ideas on tile 
fobjed} cohcermiig, which we are ta 
write or » i^ealu Whxc we conceive' 
clearly, andr fbei fironglyy we ffiaAL natUK 
T3ily oxprefi.Tnoth cfeamefsand with. 
Arengdi; We ihouid^ therefore, think 
tdbfely* on the fubjdfiri^ till we have at* 
mined a^ fuii and diftihft view of the 
matter which we acte to clothe in words^;- 
tilt we become warmt and* intereffed in^ 
hf thi^^.smd then only,^ ffaall we' findr 
a! proper expireflion (begin to flow*. 

ht t£e fcKumd place, m the acquifi*^ 
tlkmof: a goodifl^ie,^ the heqa&ncy of> 
compofiiig^ is\ indifpienfibly requiiite« 
Hot it is not every' kind of conipofing; 
wii&cK will improve ilyk. By a care^ 
lefs and hafty habit of writing, a baSd' 
ftyle will be acquired; more trouble 
will afterwai?ds be neceflary tb unlearn 
faults^ aiidiconredr negligence, than to 
endeavour^ from a fiate of entire igno* 

0^3 rance^ 
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rarice, to become acquainted with . th6 
firft rudiments of coofpofition* In the* 
beginning, therefore/ we ought to write 
with deliberation and with care* Fa-r ' 
cility and fpeed ar^^the friiit d£ pqii^ticc' 
and experience. We irmft be cautiQus, 
however, not to retard the courfe of 
thought, nor cool the ardour of imagi- » 
nation, by paujSng toolonjg on tvcrjr 
word we employ^ Qn certain occafions^ 
there is a glow of compofition. which . 
muft he k6pt lip, if rwe.expcd: to ex-?" 
prefs ourfelves happily, though at} the . 
expence of fome inaccpcacics*: Amcare 
fevere exatpaination mufti' bfc(th€ wojtk:of 
correction. What we^ have written, .. 
Ihould^ be 4aid by. for fome .timey till 
the ardour !of . compofition bie fiibfidlcA; 
till tlie partiality for burlexpreffions be ' 
weakened, and the expreffions. thertx- 
felves be forgotten; and then examini- , 
ing our work with a cool arid critical , 
eye, as if it were the perfotmance of 

another. 
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aridfficr, we 'fliall difcover many im- 
perfedions which at firfl: isfeaped our 
notice. . • 

In the third place, an acquaintance 
Wtih'the ftyie of the beft authors is pe- 
cftJliarly requifite. Hence a juft taftd 
will be formed; 'and a' copious fund be 
fupplled of ' words! on every- fubjetft.- 
!Nb exereife, perhaps, will ' be found^ 
mdre ufeftilfor acquiring a proper ffyle; 
than to tranflate Tonle paflagcfrom an' 
elegant author,^ into out own 'words J 
Tlius to take, for inftdfafce, it'page of* 
cnie of Mr. Addifoh''^ 'Spedlators, and 
read it attentively two or three times, 
till we are ' in- ^ ftfll jioffeffion of the 
thbugWs i^. contains ; then to lay alide 
the book i to endeavour to write out the 
pSflage from memory, as well as we 
can i artd then t6 iSmpare what we have 
written tvitK^ the ftyle of the author, 
Such an exireffo "Will, by comparifon, 
ihew us our'oWri defeflts; will teach us 

CL4 to 
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to corrfiii; them ; and^ from the A^ietjs 
of, expreffion which it will exjbihit, wiU 
cjondud us' to that which is rnqft bei^u^ 
tif ul aod perfeft. 

. la. the. fourth place, a cautio^ir mull 
,be given: againfl: ar fervik imitation o^ 
any one ajjthor whatever* A defire ofe 
imitating hampers gfniu$; and gen/s^ 
inaUy produces a ftiffpefs of cxpreffi9fl^ 
They^ whp follow an, jyathormii^ufeelyjj. . 
pomm^oi^ly copy, his £^lt« as well as hi$t 
leautii^, r i^o off.e y^ill ever become, aii^ 
accompUlhedw4ffter oufpeabexi, w)iQ:ht5' 
not .fomcj cQixfidttnce. in 1 hia own gpniu^> 
We ought careftiUy tqr avoM ufing anyv 
autljioF-§ paxticuJUr p^i!?srfe^rOx tranfcrib- 
ing pa^^e^, ftovn him: , $iK:b an ha^itr 
wilibe fat^l to all genuine cojmpofition,, r 
It is much, better to ppfleft. fomethillg; 
of our. own,; though , of inferior JKsautyjj:* 
th^n to ei^eavour tpft\ki;i^ ip borrowed. 
prnan^?i>t?y. y^hifii ^iU^^^iat ^aft, beurgjf' 

the. uttex, barrennefe of oui^.a5W^- 

. . In 
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In the fifth place^ it is a plain^ bun 
important rule, with regard to ftyle, 
;hat we always en^eavaur to adapt it uar 
the fubj^^ and likewife to the capacityr 
pf ouF be^rers^ ifi we are to fpeak lAr 
pubHc. To attempt a pdettcal^ flortdi 
Hyle, when it Ihould be our bufinefs 011^4 
}^ to arg)G|e and reafon^ is in' tbe higbeftt 
flegree s^ukward and abfurd. To ^eaic 
with elaborate pomp of words, befbm^ 
thole whch cannot connprehefid them, isr 
equally ridiculous ahd uTetefs^ Whtor^ 
we b^n- ta write or fpeak. We jhoul'd) 
prcvipufli iniprrf^ oa ow mind^i a fcom.^. 
plete idear of the end to be aimed at ^^ 
l^ep this fteadUy in vi£tw, and jadapl:. 
our ftyle to it,, 

We xnuft, in' the kft place, rdcpifay 
mend, that- an attentive regard to: fiyle . 
do not occupy us fb much, as to de- 
tract from a/ higher degree of attention 
to the thoughts. This rule is the more 
-liecefiary, fince the prefent tafte of the 

age 


flge feeml tobe dire^ed'more to ftyle 
than to thbtight. It is much more eafy 
tedrefs up triflmg andcohimon thoughts 
\yith fome- ^brnameiit' of exprcffioit, 
tiian to affdrd a fund of Vigorous, in-' 
gemous, ahd'ufeful fentiments,- The' 
lante^ requires genius-^thcforniermay- 
be attained- by indtftt^', with thfe^^id of 
vhf fup^rfickl parts. ' tJenceihfe crowd' 
at writers>'Who ai-e rich in woftfs^, but 
ptior in feiiriments, Ciiftdm'^cfblige^ us' 
ma: .'to be ' 'inattetitlVe^t6 iAe^ ioi-hahient^'^ 
<ff ftyle, if -we wife that' fi^ftriadufs 
ftould bc^^c^d afftd adrtiired. - Etrt'h^e is. 
at tonten^ptib^le* ^writer; Who' IbbKs not- 
bfejsond tbe d^fe'fe6f language i wHo layV 
not the chief ftrefs upon* his matter; 
undrwiio does '|idt regard brn&inent as a 
fccQftdttryan-ii inferior r^ccffimenUation,' 

»'• "t •' - - ' •'.*;•»'■' 
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CRITICAI4 
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iCKITICAL EXAMINATION OF 

MR. Addison's style, 

IN NO, 411 OF THE SPECTATOR,. 


HAVING inlifted rather copioufly 
ofi.the fubje^ of language in ge-.. 
neral^ we wJU now enter qji a critical 
analyfi$ of the ftyle of fome good author. 
This will fuggeft ohfervations which we 
have not hitherto had an opportunity of 
making, and will fliew in a proper 
light, fqme of thofe which have been 
ina,de. > , 

Mr. Addifon, though one of the moll 
beautiful writes in our language, is not 
the; moft corred j a circiimftance which 
makes his compofition the more proper 
fubjeft of our prefent criticifm. ;* We 
proceed^ therefore, to examine No. 


• 
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^li^ the firft of his admired effiiys on ' 
tBe^'pleal^irtS^f the imaginsftfoEt, intBe^ 
fixth vdlmmcraf life Spe^ator*^ k begins 
thiis.i • . . . ' . 

Outfight is the m^fi perfeEi^ and mojt 
delightful of t^&urfsitfes. 

This fenfence is clear, precife, and 
fim^tei *rHef^a\AbdH iti i Y^W ' pTkirt 
wordsy expreflH tHe ■ pti^pl^fitiorihiK^hicK 
he is-going tW4irbfl*attev ^A^*6*ft'fentefifcd? 
ffiould'fel^ftMJi befeitg^ 'att'd^iald^ever 

He-migh^^ve M^y^'eu^^f^m'is th& 
mk^^t^feBy 'ihd'iht'm6fideti^futrr't^\^ 
iifii oriiittibg^ ro- repeat <*tlfe partffele t/li^, 
he has been more judicious; fincebcv- 
tw^tt p^feS and ^s/i^^^Z/irf^'-ih' tJife- pre-, 
ferrrcafe, Acre being n<y-cotttraft^ fucK^ 
3^ repetitio» was- uniiecefl^y. He' pro^ 
cced&'r ' ^ - - '■•'-./ ^-^ ' * 

lifillr the Mhtd with the iaf*g^ vm^tty ^ 
iffideaff '(^if^e^fe^^kB^H^r-oijiat ar tht\ 
gttdt^ djjlancey 4nd continues the longejl 

in 


in 4iMiony without herng tired j&r faHaui 
iatth its pr&per enjoyments. 

This fentence is renmrkably hansa©*- 
nious, and well conllrudfasd. It is xrcan- 
pletely confpicuQUS. It is not loaded 
with unneceflary words. That quality 
i>( a good fentence which we,termed it* 
unity, is here entirely preferved^ Tlic 
membjcrs of it grow, and rile above each 
other in found, till- it \i condutfted to 
one of the moft jharmcmious tdoCcs which 
our language adiftitSi. It is figurative^ 
without being toojcnuch fo for the {ub* 
je£t. Th-ere is no fault whatever, cx^ 
cept th^t a fevere critic might perhaps 
ebjed:, that the epithet largey which he 
appli^ t6 variety y is luore comnjonlf 
applied to extent than to number- It 
is^vid^^t;, thatte empioyed it to avoid 
the repetition of jthe word^r^^/, whick 
wcurs inamediatrfy afterwards. 

the finfe of feeling can, indied^ giv^ 
«f a notioit </ ettenfion^ Jhape, and 4J| 

9iher 
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6ther ideas that enter at the eye^ except 
colours ; but^ at the fatHe tifHe^ it is very 
fnuchjlraitened and confined in its opera* 
tionSy to ^the number j bulk^ and diflanct 
cf its particular obje£ls: 

This fentence is not fo happy as the 
preceding. Extenfion znd Jhape cannot^ 
with propriety, be called ideas; finc^ 
they are properties of matter* Neither 
can we properly fpeak of any fenfe 
giving us a notion of ideas ; becaufe our 
fenfes give us the ideas themfelves. The 
latter part is ftill more confafed* The 
fenfe of feelings we are told, is confined 
in its operations, to the number^ bulk^ 
and diftance of its particular objeSts. But 
is not every fenfe eonfhied, as much as 
the fenfe of feeling, to the number,' 
bulk, and diftance of its own objedts ? 
The turn of expreffion is alfo here very 
inaccurate ; and it requires the twa 
words, with regard, to be inferted after 
tihe word operations^ in order that the 
. . ^ fenfe 
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.fenfe fhould be rendered,; at ^11, clear 
and intelligible. The epithet particular 
feems to be ufed inftead of peculiar ; 

•but thefe words, though often con- 

, founded, are of very different import.. 

• Particular is oppofed to general ; peculiar 
ftands oppofed to what is pofleffed in 
common wiih others^ , 

* 

Our fight feems defigned to fupply all 
thefe defeElsy and may be confidered as a 
-more delicate and diffufive kind of touchy 
that fpreads itfelf over an infinite multi- 
tude of hodiesy comprehends, the. largeft 
figures y and brings into our reach fome of 
rJpe mofi remote parts of the univerfe^ 

This fcntence is perfpicuous, grace- 
ful, well arranged, and highly harmo- 
liious. Its conflrudtion is fo fimilar to 
that of the fecond fentence^ that, had 
it imniediately fucceeded it, the ear 
would have been fenfible pf a faulty 
raonotoay. Another fentence being in^- 

ijerpofed. 
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ilecpofed, iiowever^ pre^v^ats this ttn^ 
plealing etkSL 

It is this fenfe t»hicb furnijhes the 
imagination with its ideas i Jo th4t by the 
,pleafiir£S of ti(e imagination or fancy^ 
{which I Jhatt ufe promifcuoujly)^ I heri 
ifuean fiicb as arife from viftble ohjeSs^ 
either when we have them aSually in 
\vieWy or when we call up their ideas intd 
9Hr minds by paintings^ JlatueSy defcrip-^ 
MonSj or any the like occafiom 

The parenthefis in the middle of this 
ientence^ is not fuffipiently clear : It 
fliould have been, terns which I Jhall 
nfe promifcuoujly ; fince the verb ufe h 
not referred to the pleafures 6f the 
jtnaginatton, but to the terms of fancy' 
and imagination^ which v^ere meant t0 
be fynonimous. To call a |>2unting or 
a ftatoe an occafion, is n<it an accurate 
txpreiiion ; nor is it very juft to fpeafc 
of calling tcp ideas by occqfiens. The 

common 
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J 

itonaiOiQn phrafe^ anyfuch means, would 
jiaye beep more natllral and proper. 

f^e cannot indeed have ajin^k^ image in 
the fancy y that did not m^ke its firfi en'- 
trance through the fight ; but we have the 
power of retaini^gy altering^ and com^ 
pounding thofe im4ges which we havi onct 
receive dy into all the varieties of fiSlure 
ittnd vifion thfit fre mqft agreeable to the 
imagination; for ^ hy this faculty^ a man 
In a dungeon is /capable of entertaining 
himfelf with fienes find landfcapes more 
ieautifuf thfin Oify thaf can be found in the 
whole compafs of nature. 

In one memW of this fentei^ce there 
is an inaci^uracy yc^ fyntax^ It is proper 
ftp fay, 9^P?Ting and compounding thoje 
images which we have once received^ into 
fdl the varieties of piSlure and vifion: 
But we cannot with propriety fay, r^- 
taining them into all the varieties i and 
yet the arrangement requires this con- 
ftrudtion. This error would have been 

R avoided 
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avoided by arranging the paflage in the 
following manner: " We have the 
power of retaining, altering, and con^r 
pounding thofc images ' which' we have 
once received; and of forming them 
into all the varieties of pidvjre and vi- 
libi^/*— -The latter part: of the fentence 
is perfpicuous and elegant. 

^here are fm Tjpords in the Englijh lan-^ 
guagey whici^ are employed in a more hofe 
and uncircumfcribed fenfey than thofe of 
the fancy and the Imagination. 

Except when fome aflertion of con- 
fequence is adva,nced, th^fe little words^ 
it iSy anpl ' there are, ought to be 
^voided as redundant and enfeebling. 
The two firft words of this fehtence, - 
therefore, would have been inuch better 
omitted. The article prefixed to fancy 
and imagination^ Ihould alfo have, beea 
left out, fince he does not mean the 
power of the fancy and the imagination^ 
but the words only. It had better beei^ 

• thw 
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thus cxpreffed: 'f Few words -in the 
'^•ErtglMhlaiigtJige' are emplbfed in a 
*^ more loofe and uncircumfcribed fenfe* 
'^' than fancy and 'imagination/* 
' I therefore thou^t it necejfary to fix and 
determine the mt ion' of thefe two words ^ 
as I intend* to mah ufe of them in the 
thread of my following fpeculations, that 
fhe reader may conceive f^ightly what is the 
fithjeSt "tvhicb I proceed upon. 
•The words j£ir and determine^ though 
they may appear fo at firft fight, arc 
not fynonymous, Wtfix what is loofe ; 
we determine what is uncircumfcribed. 
^They may be viewed, therefore, as ap- 
plied here, with peculiar delicacy; 

The notion of thefe words , i$ rather 
harfli, and is not fo commonly ufed as 
thd ^meaning of thefe words-^^s I intend 
to make ufe of them in the thread of my 
fpeculations-^thisAs evidently faulty. A 
metaphor is improperly mixed with the 
words, in the literal fenfe. The fubjeS 

R a which 


fvbick J praaed up(f», is an ungi:^cf4} 
clofe qf a fif ntei^o^ ; it ihaul4 h^vc huny 
if i# fukj^Sl ujf^n which / proceed. ' 

/ «?/£/? tbsrefore defir^ him to rememifrr 
fiat by the pkafures of tb$ ifiiuginatm^ 
J num only fuch pk^fures as arijb origin 
HutUy frm fight y andth(^ f dwi^ thefi, 
pkafum intd two kindSf 

Tkisi fentence begins, ii% a mapner toa 
iimilar to the precedin|g;?rrf>/; mf^n 49^ 
fucb pUafures*'^the adverb only is not 
here in; its proper pj^c^ : It is nqt dc^ 
figned to qualify the verb meM^ butyi^f ii 
pkafureSf and ought confequently tc| 
have been placed immediately after tfar 
latter. 

My dcfignheingy firfi of all^ to difcowrfe 
of thofii primary pka/uns of the irnqginom 
tiotL^ vi^icb entirely proceed from fuch 
objeSs as are before our eyes ; and^ in th 
next place, to f^eak of thofe Jkondary 
pleafures of the imagination^ which fiom 
from the ideas of vijibk ^bjeSfs^ when tha 

objeSs 


bf Ait; AiJSisoir's intt. itBi 

0fi3s arendt gSiuiUfy before ihieyt^ but 
Hrr mllti up iniotmr tHeMoties^ vrjbrfned 
into dgtteable 'irifhns of things^ i^dt art 
tifhttabfinMf-fiaitms. • -» ' ' 

This fttotenes fe fontevJ&tt cldggeA 
ty ii ted9chi« jJhAfeology 
"heiHgfirfi^falliodifcottrfi^n f/ki 'nitk 
pkce to fpeakof^Jkck obJMs ns aft befori 
Wff- e^is^^tbhlgs fhai art iiibir ^Jint tt 
0ithis. BbvcM wdtdsf 'might ' haVt 
ht€^ here ' omitted, ind the AjHle retfi*^ 
^Sited mote neat and x:ottipz^: -[- 
' ' the pl^fktiitf tJk'ima^natfdfi^ tUktik 
in their fuU eScXint^ are not Jb grofs ds 
•thbfevffenfe^ mrjii r^id as thji of 
the nniirjtanilf^i ' ' * ^ - '. .• 

Tffeis fehtence is cleat atid dli^ant; 

TAir ifl^ are Indeed mart prifirabU^ 

^btcihtfls th^ art founded on fome nm 

^hfowkdgiMnr intpr&tiement in the mind ^f 

man : Tet it nti^ be cenfeged^ that rhiffe 

0f the hhaginatron art as p^fot and as 

hranjjporting as tht tttb&^ 


pable w^ inaccuracy, sth^^^pne is furgcizr 
4wi kQW^it 90??ld have eJCcaped-die obfe^vj;*- 
cion of Mr. Addifonv ' Tl^e propofitipci 
5:(mtjyE^4.> tl^M 4WP«»^r of5;tjhir 
f^ntenqe^' isLncither cl^furly npr elegantf 
4y ^C3^pfefreii~- J/ fnufi^^t c(mfeffeil^.thfLt 

ihofe of,jhf i^gi^ti^JLpr^ ^S^^^h ^^ 

as'trnn^'ortinig as theotlf^r^ \ In. the l^* 

.ginning of this fenteiice, he had 4:alie4 

.thq {>leafures of the imder^ajuling/^ 

loft ; and iie, concludes yfkh ^fervin^ 

that thofe of th^^ imagination are as 

great and tranfpprtiijng 2ssthe other.. 

3e^d^f that, the othfr laakcs , not .a pro^ 

^ per contrail with the lafi^Ax^is left doubtr 

ful, "v^pxher by the oti^ir^ 

pleaf^res of the iinclerftandit^ x»i\the 

pleafures of fenfe; though no douJ)}^it 

. was^ intended to refe^,. to the pleafures of 

the U|ider Handing wly. r ' i^ .. 

4 ^^^Mtiful profpeSt delights thefiulas 
much as a dcmonjiratiotki and a defipptm 
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h Htmrr has* charmed more readers tlpati 
j^ chapter in Ariftotk. 

This 13 a good illufiration of what 
has been aflerted^ and is exprefled with 
that elegance ,b];^. which Mri Addifbn is 
diftinguiflied; 

Befides, the pleafyres of the imagina* 
iion have thi^ advantage above thofe of 
the underfi/fndingj that they are more oh* 
inouSj and^ more eafj^ to he acquired. 
\ Thisi ,fent^ac0 is unexceptionable. 

It is but\opetiing the ^Cj andthefcene 
enters. 

Though this is^ lively and piftu- 
rcfque. yet we muft remark a fmall in<^ 
accuracy^-rA jcene cannot be faid to en^ 
ier I an aBor enters ; but a fcene ap^ 
pmrSy or prejents it/elf. r , r 

The colours paint themfelves on thefan* 
iffi with ^yery littU attention of thought 
or application of mind in the beholden 

This is beiiutiful and elegant, and 
weU fuited tpthofe pleafures of the ima^ 

R 4. gination^ 
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giiiatWn, of whicfr the autWl^ ttrit^ 


/i^<? arefiruckj we kn^ naf ioifff' itbitb 
i'iejynrmetfy of drr) tiingWefee j and ifri^ 
mdlatifi;^^ajfenr to the heauty tf an \rbje&, 
without enquiring into tPe far^euhn^ 
caufes and occafibnsof it^ 

We 'q^ant tothe^uth of a pfopbfii 
lidn ; but "cannot, witK propriety, be 
faid to affenf to the ktauty&f ife $^eff^ 
In the tbticlufion, both partU\ilar ind 
hccajions are^fttpetfiuous words'; and the 
prqnoun it^ is in fome meaftire doubtfuf^ 
Wherker^it refers to beanty ofr to objeft^ 

^A mah of a polite imaghatiok H kt in* 
to a great many pleafureSy'iianiJtvtrl^ar 
dri nor capable of recei'ding* ' ' « ' 

It may here, perhaps, be objeftecf^ 
that the w6rd poRte Is oftdn^r applied to 
manners, thantotHeimagmation.-^The 
ufeof 'ft&^/ inftead of 4e;Wf*tstoo com- 
mon '^i^^KlIf^ AMfon. • Eiccepr in 
cafes' whefe it is XKcdfety to avoid an 

* AiDgraceful 


tlngraceful repetition, which is eftecm** 
ed preferable to rhat, and tvas tmdoUbt* 
edly (6 in the prefent inftdncc. 

lie can con'oerfe with a piSurey and 

jini 'an agreeable cofHpanwn in afiiuue* 

He meets with a fecret refrejhment in d 

idifcription \ and often feels a greater fa^ 

iisfaSlion in theprojped of Jieldi and mea-^ 

^dowsj than another does in the pojfejion^ 

it gi^eshinty indeed, a kind of property 

'in every thing' he fees ; ' and mdkes the moji 

fude uncultivated parts of nature- admini* 

yer to hispleafures : So ihaVhe'hoks upon 

the worldy as it wete^ in another lights 

and difcovers in it a muitttude of charms 

that canaal themfelves ftom the' genera^ 

lity of mankinds. 

'' Thh fentetice is eaf/;' fiolvifig, and 
harmonious. We muft, however, ob- 
ferve a flight inaccdracy— -fi gives him 
'a kind of property — to this h there is no 
antecedent" nn the whole paragraph* 
T<? difcover its connection, we muft look V 

back 
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back to, the third fentence preceding, 
which begins with^ a man of a polite 
imagination^ This phrafe, polite imagi^ 
nation, is the only antecedent to which 
it can refer ; and even that i$ not a 
proper antecedent, fince it ftands in the 
genitive cafe, as the qualification onljl" 
of a mam 

, I'here are, indeed, but very few, wb6 
know hew to be idle and inndcent, or have 
a relijh of anypleafures that fire not crimi^ 
nal ; every iiverfion tht^ take is at the 
ixpence of fome one virtue or another j 
and their very Jirji Jlep out of bt^efs is 
into vice and folly 4 

This, fentence is truly elegant^ mu- 
fical, aftd correft. 

A man ftieuld endeavour, therefore^ td 
makejhe fphere of his innocent pleafuret 
as wide aspojjible, that he may retire intoi 
^them with fafety, and find in thent, fuch 
a fatisfactiof^ as a wife man would not 
bliiJh to tdkci 

Tbi^ 
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OF.Miiw abp^isok's style* fl.€*f 

iThU is a proper fentence, and eat*.- 
pofed to AO objedioiu 

Ofjkis nature are thoff of the hnagU 
n^tktiy . which do not require fuch a bent 
of. thought as is necejfary to. our more fir i-^ 
pus employments y nory^af-jke fame time^ 
fuffer the mind tofit^ .into, that indolenci 
.and r^fiuffnefsy which arje.apt to acoom'- 
fanye^K, p^oxe fetyuaLd^li^hts ; hut Hie a 
gentle exercifi to .tht facuJties, awakes 
them fromjiotk and idlenejs^ without put-* 
ting, them upon any labour or difficulty. 

Tlie beginning of this fentence is in- 
tpxx^&f—Of this nature, fays he, sri 
thofe of the imagination^ jt might br 
l^^d^ of what nature ?. .For the pr^i:j?d- 
ige Centence h^d not dofcribed thefn%* 
ture of any ciafs of, pjeatfyies. . He Kad 
faid, that it was every man's , duty t0 
make the fphere of his ini^cent |ilea^ 
'fures as extenfive as poffible, in order 
. that, within that fphere, . he might find 
a faie retreat and a laudable fatisfa&too. 
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The tranfitibn, tHcrcfore, is made Idctfe-' 
ly. It would have been better if hi 
liad faid^ ^^ This advantage we gain/' 
or " This fatisfa&Ion we enjoy,** by' 
taeans of the pleafures of the imagina- 
tion. The reft of ' the fentehce is beau- 
tifui and iineic'ej>tionable* 
" fTe might hen add^ thatihVpteafurfs 
of the fant^ are tftore coniuM^ to hedtti 
than thofe of the underjlandingi whtcb 
are worked out- by dint of thinking y aha 
attended with too violent a laho'Ur of the 
ifain. ' '* • ' 

A miriuW critic rtiig;ht hfete' tUbfervey 
that wofked out hy dint of thtHktngy is ^ 
'phtafe which 'Wrders too niufch '(*n' the 
"ftyle of cohitiibn eonvcirfation, to'-b'e 
admitted, with propriety, ftitrf a p6* 
' iilhed compofitioft. 

' "Deli^htfuVfcenes, ibhetber in naturii 

pdtntingy or poetry ^ have a kindly inftu^ 

(inteon the body, as well as the mtndf and 

' Hot^ only fer^e to clear and brighten the 

imagination^ 
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imagination J but are able to iijperfe grief 
find melancholy y and to fet the animal Jj^i^ 
fits in pleajing and agreeable motions. 
For this reafony Sir Francis Bacon^ in his 
mfay upon Health, has not thought it 
improper to prefcribe to his reader a poem^ 
or a profpeSly where he particularly dif* 
fuades him from knotty andfubtile difqui* 
Jit ions y and advifes him to purfue ftudies 
that fill the mind with Jplendid and illufi 
trious objeBSj as hijlories, fables, ^nd 
contemplations 0/ nature^ 

In the latter of thele two fentences^ 
H member of the period is improperly 
placed— -/i^^tf he particularly dijuades 
him from knotty andfubtile difquifitions i--^ 
theie words ibould have been placed in 
the following manner: Sir Francis Ba^ 
ion, in bis Effay upon Healthy where he 
particularly d^uades the reader from knotty 
andfubtilefpeculations, has not thought it 
improper, &fr. 

/ have^ in this paper, by way of in^ 

trodu£lion. 
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ftyo cRiticAt examination/ &:c* 

9 • • • 

troduSioriy fettled the Hot ion ofthofeplea^ 
fares of the imaginatiofty which are the 
fnbjeEt of tnyprefent undertaking ; and en- 
ieavouredj by fiveral confideratlonSy to 
recommend to my readers the purfuit of 
thofe pleafures; IJhall, in my next paper , 
examine the feveral fources from whence 
thefe pleafures are derived. 

Thefe two conciiidmg fentences fiir^ 
fS&t examples of the proper collocation 
of circrimftanccs in a period. We have 
formerly fhewed, that a judicious col- 
location of them is a matter of diffi- 
culty. Had the following incidental 
ciircamftances — by way of introduction-^ 
by fei^eral ca^fiderations — in this paper--^ 
in the next paper^-^hecn placed in any 
wher fituation, the fentence would nei- 
ther have been fo neat nbf fo clear as 
It is^by the prefcnt conftruftioA.' '' 
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pRiGIK OF E L O C^IT E N C E2 

pRECIAN ELO QJU E N C E • 

DEMOStHEKES. 
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PLOQUENCE Is the art of perfua- 
-i-> fion. Its moft eflential requifite? 
are, folid argument, clear method, an 
»ppearance of fincerity in the fpeaker, 
joined with fttch graces of ftyle and ut- 
terance, as fhall invite and command 
attention. Good fenfe muft be its foun- 
dation. Without this, no man can be 
truly eloquent ; fince fools can perfuade 
none but fpols. Before w<? can per- 
fuade a man of fenfe, we muft con- 
vince him. Convincing and perfuad- 
ing, though fome^imes confounded, 
are of very different import. Convic- 
tion affefts the underftanding only ; 
perfuafion, the will and the pradice! 

It 
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Jt is the buiinefs of the philofopher t# 
convince us of truth; it is that. of the 
orator t^ pef fiwde. u$ toi 3j^ cpqfofmably 
to it, by engaging o\jr affaft^wi? in its 
favour^ Copvi&ion is, howcvef, one 
avemie to the heart j and it is that which 
w orator muft firil attempt to gain ; 
for no perfuafion can be ftab-le, which 
h DOC founded on c<>nvidicto. - *^But t% 

oirrator muft not be fati^fikd witll eoiff 
vincing ; h^e muil addr^efs htmfelf to tho 
pfiioivs ; h^ n^u{^ paint tp . the fancy ^ 
ansd touch the heart i and hence, be?' 
fi(^ folid ar^uni/^nt and clear ipethpdf 
aJil the captivating ^nd iBteiefiiog arts^ 
\ioth o£ compo^tion ai)d prpiUinciati^n^ 
«Bter into the idea of eloquence* 

Eloquenci^ maf be cpnfid^red is codi* 
filing pf three kinds, c^degreeSf Tlin 
fxQi, and xnofl inferior, is that which 
cpdeavour^ only, to pleafe the hearjcrs. 
Soch, in general, is the eloquence of 
panegyrickSy inaugural orations, ad^ 

dreffes 


• 

drefles to great meity and other ha- 
nngues of this kind. This oraan)(nt;al 
Ibrt of cpmpofition may muocently 
amufe and entertain the min4 ; and m^y 
be connedted^ at the fame time^ 'with 
^ery useful fentiments. But it mufl be 

. ifccknpwied^d^ that where the fpeaker 
intends only -^lo ihine and to pleafei tlieire 
t$ no fmall danger of art being ddrained 
into oftentation^ find of the cofnpofition 
f>ecomkig tireibme and infipid. 

«A (econd> and a fuperior degree of 
cloquencp is, when the fpeaker pro* 
pofes, not merely to pleafe, but likewife 

. CO inform, to inftruA, to convince ; 

. wfaisn his art is employed in removing 
prejudices againft himfelf and his caufc; 
in feleding the mioA proper argpmfnts, 
ftating thcsni with the greateft force^ 
difpofing of them in the belt order, ex« 
preffiag and deKvering them with prp* 
priety and beauty ; and thereby prepar- 
ing u&. to pafs that judgment, or fa- 

S vour 
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vour that fide of the caufe, to which he 

dcfires to bring us. Within this de- 

grec, chiefly, is employed the eloquence 

of the bar. 

Yet there remains a third, and ftill 
'^ higher degree of eloquence, by which 

we are not only convinced, but are in- 
' terefted, agitated, and carried along 

with riie fpeafcer ; our paffions rife with 
' his -; .we ihare all his emotions ; we 

love, we hate, we refent, as he infpires 
' us y and are prepared to refolve, of to 

a£t, with Vigour and warmth. Debate, 

in pojJular affemblies, opens the rnqft 
' cxtenfive field for theexercife of this 

ibectes of eloquence ; and the pulpit 
^ likcwtf(; admits it. 

^ ' It is:*heeefl5iry to remark, that this 
^ high fpecies of eloquence Is always the 

offspring of paffion. By paffion, we 
* meah that Hate of the mind in which 
- 1 lis agitated and fired by fome objedt 
*^ i^ Ras in viewi Hence the univerfally 

- acknowledged 


acknowledged efFea of withufiafm in 
public fpeakerSj for affedrng their au- 
;diehce^ Hence all ftudieddeclamariotr, 
- fltid taboared ornaments of fiyle, wbtcb 
fliew the miod to be cool and unmbvei^ 
are fo incornpatiblo with perfuafive el6- 
-quence. Hence every kind of afFeA* 
■ednefs in geftute and pronunciation, di- 
jninifli fo rntjch the merits of' afpafcer. 
-Henoe, in fine, the neceffity of being, 
and of being believed to be, difintereft- 
!cd and in earne^l, tn order lo perfuade. 
■ In tracing the origin of eloquence^ 
it is not neceiTary to go far back into 
the early ages of the world, or fearch 
■for it among the monuments of Eaftern 
or Egyptian antiquity. In thofe ages, 
it is true, there was a cert^n kind of 
■eloquence ; but it was more nearly al- 
lied to poetry than to what we proper- 
ly call oratory. Whilft the intercourfe 
■among men was unfrequcnt, and force 
and ftrcngth were the principal- medns 
S 2 employed 


employed 'in deciding controverfies^ 
the arts of oratory and perfuafion, of 
reafoning and debate^ cpuld he littlfs 
Jcnown^ The firfi empires that arpfe^ 
|!he Afiyrian and Egyptian, were of the 
ilefpotic kind^ A ^gle perfon^ or at 

-moft a few^ held the reins of ^vern* 

_ ■ » 

«inent. The multitude were accuilomn 
.ed to a blind obedience; they were 
.driven^ not perfuad^d; and, confe* 
-quently, none of thofe refinements of 
ibciety^ which make public fpeaking 
an objed: of impottance^ were as yet 
4ntroduc£d^ 

It is not till the origip of the Gre-; 
ician Rjepublics^ that we perceive any re- 
^narkable appearances of eloquence ai^ 
the art of 'perfuaiSon ; and thefe open* 
<d to it fuch a field as it never had be* 
•fore, and;^ perhaps^^ has never again 
iince that time experienced. Greece 
'was divided into a numbei' of little 
>^ates : ^lieie were governed^ at firit^ 

by 
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\xy kmgSy who were not unmeaningly 
itermed tyrants, and who being fuc* 
iieffively^ by the wildom o£ the (^eople^ 
'expelled from thdir dominions, there 
fining lip a diultituiclb of democratical 
^6vertunents^ founded neatly upon the 
fame plaft^ animated by the fame glo^ 
tious fpirit of fteiedomj mutually jeal- 
ous, and rivah of eaitih otHi^; Among 
tjhefei AtEens Ihone forth with a fupe* 
, Hor ludre; In this ftate, arts of every 
kind, but efpecially eloquSdce was 
brciught to the higheft perfedion; Vf e 
fliall pafs over the orators who £k>uriih« 
ed in the early period of this Republic^ 
tad ta|ce a view 6f thd ^eat Demoft^^ 
henes, in whom eloquence ihone forth 
With the higheft and moil unrivalled 
fplendoun Not formed by nature ei^ 
ther to pleafe Or to persuade, he ftrug^ 
gled with, and iurmounted, the moH 
£c>rnudable iinp€<dimentS4 }ieihiithim« 
felf up in a c^ve> that hi mi^t Qxiiif 
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with lefs diftradidn. He declateecf by 
the fea-fliofe, that he mighf be ufed 
to the noife of a tumultuous affem-^' 
bly ; and with pebbles • in his mdutlt, ^ 
that he might correft a defeft inliis 
fpeech. He praftifed at home with a 
naked fword Banging over his Ihoulder, 
that he might check an ungraceful mo- 
tion to which he was fubjed. Hence*, 
the example of this great man* aflferds 
th6 highefl: encouragement to every llu- 
dent of eloquence, fince it fliews how 
far art and application could avail, for 
acquiring' air excellence which toturc' 
appeared willing to have denied. 

No CH*ator had ever a finer field than* 
Demofthen'es, in hisOlynthiacs and Phi^ 
Hppics, which are his capital orations ; 
ind undoubtedly^ to^ the greatnefs of 
the fubjed, and to that integrity and 
public fpirit which breafiie in them, 
they ©We a large portion of their merits 
The ftibjeft is, to excke the inrfigna- 

tioa 
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tio&of his coxmtrymen i^aanft Philip. 
of, Macedon^ the public enemy of the 
liberties of Greece ; and to guard them 
againil the treacherous meafures^ by 
which that crafty tyrant endeavoured 
to lull them into a negled of their dan« 
g6r« To attain this end, we fee him 
ufe. every proper means to animate a 
people^ dlftinguiihedbyjuftice^ huma« 
nity, and valour ; but in many inftancea 
become corrupt and degenerate^ He 
boldly accufes them of venality, indo- 
lence, and indifference to the public 
good ; while, at the fame time, he re<» 
minds them of their former , g^ory, 
and of their prefent refources. His 
cotemporary orators, who were bribed 
by Philip, and who periiiaded the peo-' 
pl^ to peace, he openly reproaches as 
traitors to their country* He not only 
prompts to vigorous meafures, but 
teaches hoy^ they are to be carried into 
!:xecution» His orations are ftrongly 
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^imztii, and full of tRe impttnt^ff 
and ardour of ptiWte fpirit* Hii com*- 
pofition is not difiki'guilhed by oma«< 
jnent and (plendour. It is an energy of 
tfcought, peculiarly hi» own, wliichr 
forms his charader^ and rules hiAt 
a;boTe his fpecies^ He feemy not- t6)l 
attend to words, but w things. We 
forget the orator, and think of the fub^^*- 
JC&. He has na parade 3nd ofientation 9 
no itudied introdiiAions ; but is like ft 
man firil of his fubjedy who, after pre-^ 
parbg his audienee by a Icntcnce 01* 
fwo, for the reception of plain truths, 
enters dnrefily on bufinefs* 

The ftyleof Demoilhenes is ftronjg; and. 
concffe ; though fometimes, it muft be 
coniefled, harih and abrupt* His 
l^rords are highly ejcpreffive, and hit 
arrangement firm and manly* Negli-* ' 
gent of leiler grates, he feem's to hare 
aimed at diat fublime which fies in fen* 
timent. t&s aAion and prommciatioa 

are 
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ire faid to have been uncommonly ve- 
hement and ardent; which y from the 
ftvanner of his writings, we ihoiuld rea- 
dily belie ve^ His fcharader appears to 
liave been of the auftere, r^lher than of 
the gentle kind. He is always grave^ 
ierious, palBonate; never degrading} 
fcimfelfy nor attempting any thing like 
pleafantry^ If his admirable eloquence 
be in any refpeft faulty, it is that he 
fometimes borders on the hard and dry^- 
He may be thought to want fmoothnefs 
irid grace 5 which is attribiKed to his 
imitating too clofely the manner of 
iThucydides, who v/as his great model 
for ftyle, and whofe hiftbry he is faid 
to have trailfcribed eight times with 
his own hand. But thefe defe<fts are 
more than atoned for, by than mafterly 
force of toafculine eloquence, whi<^l^f 
is it overpowered ail who heard it, can- 
not, in the pr6fent day, be read witii^- 
<>ut emotion, 
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TTAVING treated of the ft^te of elo-» 
^ ^ quence among the Greeks, wc 
now proceed to confider its progreft 
among the Romans ; where we fliall find 
one model, at leaft, ojf eloquence^ in 
its moft fplendid and cultivated form* 
The Romans derived their eloquence, 
poetry, and learning from the Greeks^ 
and were, confequently, far inferior to 
them in genius for all thefe accompliih- 
ments. They had neither their viva- 
city nor fenfibility ; their paffions were 
not fa eafily moved, nor their concep- 
tions fo vigorous; in comparifon 'of 
them, they were a phlegmatic people*. 
Their language bore a refemblance to 
their character; it was regular, firm^ 

aad 
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^ttd ftatel)'^; but wanted that expreffivc 
fimplicity,' that flexibility to fuit every 
different fpecies of compofition, fot 
which the Greek tongue is pecuU- 
arly diftiri^uifhed. And hence, by com- 
parifbn, we Ihall always find, that in 
the Greek productions there is more na- 
tive genius ; in the Roman, more re- 
gularity and art. 

Since the Roman government, dur- 
ing the Republic, was of the popular 
kind, public fpeaking, no doubt, be- 
came early the means of acquiring 
power, honour, and diftind:ion. But 
in ' the rude, unpolilhed times of the 
ftate, their fpeaking could hardly de- 
ferve the nanie of eloquence. It w« 
not till a Ihort time preceding the age 
of Cicero^ that the Roman orators rofe 
into any notev CraflTUs and Antonius 
feeiii to have been the- moft eminent i 
but a'S none of their produftions ari 
extant, nor any of Hortenfius's^ wbo 

was 
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t^ras Cicero's rival at the bar^ it is h(^ 
heceflary to tranfcribe what Cicero ha» 
faid of them, and of the ehata&er of 
their eloquence* 

The objedt moft worthy of bur lit-i^ 
tentioa is Cicejro himfelf^ whofe name 
alone fuggefts t^ us whatever is fplen* 
did in oratory. With his life and cha?^ 
rafter, in other refpefts, wfe are tiot at 
prefent concerned^ We ihall view him 
only as an eloquent fpeaker, and en- 
deavour to reinark both his virtues and 
his defefts* His virtues are, beyond 
doubt, fuperlatively great; In all hi^ 
brations his art is cdnfpicuous. He be*' 
gins, commonly, with a regular exor-t 
dium^ and with much addrefs prepo^ 
fefles the hearers, and fiudies to gaid 
their aiFeftions. His method is clear^ 
and his arguments are arranged with 
exaft propriety* In a fuperior clearnefil 
of method, he has an advantage ovtt 
DemoilheoeStf Every thing appears 19 

its 
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|€s proper place ; he never tries t6 move 
fill he has attempted to convince ; and 
in moving, particularly the fofter paf« 
^ons, he is highly fiiccefsfuU No one 
oever knew the force of words better 
than Cicero. He rolls them aipng wit]| 
the greatefl beauty and magnificence; 
and in the ftru&ure of his fenl^enceSi^ 
is eminently curious and exaA. He is 
always full and flowing ; never abrupt, 
Jle amplifies every thing ; yet though 
his manner is generally diffufe, it is of* 
fen happily varied, and accommodated 
to the fubjeA. When an important 
public objed roufed bis mind, and de- 
manded indignation and force, he dcr 
parts confiderably fr6m that looie and 
declamatory manner to which he at 
other times is addi&ed, and becomes 
very forcible and vehement. 

This great orator, however, is not 
ifrithout his defeds. In moil: of his 
^^i;ions ther^ is too mucM art^ even 
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carried to a degree of ofteritation. He 
ieems often defirous of obtaining aditiir 
tatipn, father than of opemrihg coni- 
ari&foi). He is fometimes, therefore, 
flio^vy -rather than folid; and diifiafe 
«rberr be ought to have been urgent. 
His* femences' are abvays round and for 
porous: ('they cannot be accufed of mo* 
notbhy, . 'fince they . poffefs variet|y of 
cadfence ; but from too great a fondnefs 
lor m^gbificence^ he is on Tome ocCa- 
fions deficient in ftrength. Though 
the ferviccs which he had perforn^d 
to his country . were very confiderabje, 
yet he is too tmich his own p^negyrii^. 
Ancient manners, which impofed ftwtf 
fcftraints on the fide of dfCQtum, may 
in feme degrer excufe, -b^t^f^nnot eiVr 
tircly juftify, his. vanity. ; 

Whether Demofthenes st Cicero bit 
Ae moft perfeft orator, is a quefKon 
on whicli critics are by ho means-agreed. 
Fenelonj^ the :cdebrated Afchbifliop of 

Cam- 
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Cambray, and author of Telemachus, 
fcems, in our opinion, to have ftated 
their merits with great jufticp and per • 
fpicuity. His judgment is given in his 
Refleftions on Rhetoric and Poetry. 
We IhaW tranflate the paffage, though 
not, it is to be feared, without lofing 
much of the fpirit of the original. " I 
' *^ do not hefitate to declare,** fays he, 
^^ that I think Demofthencs fuperior to 
'^ Cicero. I am perfuaded no one can 
^^ admire Gicero more than I do. He 
^* adorns whatever he attempts. He 
^* does honour to language. He.dif- 
^^ pofes of words in a manner peculiar 
** to himfelf. His ftyle has great ya- 
^* riety of charafter. Whenever he 
^* pleafes, he is even concife and ve^ 
^' hement ; for inftance, againil Cata^ 
•• line, againft Verres, againft Anthony. 
** But^ ornament is too vifible in his 
♦^ writings. His art is wonderful, but 
{^ it is perceived, When the orator is 

*^ pro'* 
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^* providing for the fefet y of tkt Re.- 
** ppblic^ hefcwrgets not himfelf^ n^r 
'^ permits others to forget him. Dc^- 
^* ipoAhenes feems to efcape f/om himr 

/^ felf, and to fee nothing but his 
!** country. He feefcs not ^l^gaujce of 
^ expreffion; Unfought for he: poflfeffes 
** it. He i$ fuper iar to ^ndrnk^tioHf 
^^ He make^ life of language, as a 
^* oiodeft i»ao does qf drefs, only to 

/^ cover Mi^^ Hejthunders, helightens^ 
/^ He is 0. torrent which carried every 
^*i thijig before itp We cannot cri- 

.'^ ticife, .because we are not ourfelves. 
^^ His Aib^e^ enchams our attention^ 

. ^^ and makes us forget his language. 
•* We lofe Aim /rom our fight : Philip 
^^ alone occupies our minds. I am de- 

. *^ lighted with both thefe orators ; but 
** I confefs that I am lefs affeded by the 

; ^* infinite art and magnificent elo- 
*^ quence of Cicero, than by the rapid 
f* ^plicity of I^emofthenes,*' ; . 

The 


Hft^ 


^ht empire of eloquence^ . among 
fche Romans^ was exceedingly ^ lhort« 
It expired with Cicero; Nor can we 
wonder at this being the cafe^ fince 
liberty was no more ; and fince the go« 
vernmcnt of Rome was delivered over 
to a fucceffion of the moft execrable 
tyrants that ever difgraced and feourged 
the human race; 

In the decline of the Roman Empire^ 
the introdudion of Chriftianity gave 
rife to% new kind of eloquence, in the 
apologies, fermons, and paftoral writ- 
ings of the fathers : But; none of them 
^iTord very juft models of eloquence. 
Their language, as foon as we defcend 
to the third or fourth century^ becomes 
karlh^ and they are, generally, infeded 
with the tafte of that age, a love of 
fwoln and ftrained thoughts) and cff the 
(>lay of words* 

As nothing occur!i that deferVes at- 
ttntioo in the middle age, we i>afs noW 

T t<i 
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to tbe . ftace . of eloquence.' m modem 
times* . Here it muft be acknowkdged^ 
that in: noy.Euperpedii nation, public 
fpeaking has been yalued fo highly^ or 
cultivated with fa much cate, as m 
Greece: and Home* The gewiis of the 
MPMld a|>pear8^ in this re%e&| to have^ 
Undergone fome altetMion* The two^ 
nations where we might cxpeft tq find 
tnoft of the {pint df. ek)quence> ^re 
France aiid Great Britain : France; en. 
account of the difiingtiiflied tuf# of it& 
inhabittots towards all the liberal arts^* 
ami of the encouragement wJuch, foi^ 
nK>re than a century ]^Bft> thofe artSr 
have received from the publico Gfear 
Britain^ .on account of its fret govern- 
ment^ and the liberal fpirtt dnd genius 
of ita . people. Yet in neither of thefc 
oiutttTi^ ha& xkfi tidmt of oratory^ 
rifen near, to the degree of. Us ancteiM: 


-♦ 


* S^vprai rj^4s)ip?y«be;givt9i why 
inodetn elbquenc^-has h^n fq cdnfip^dj 
and humble \n M? ^^fforts; Ip Ujtpiirft 
p]?fc, it f^ejpnii; that tbsis chfiiigp .ni^ft, 

Wp^t, b/g:aft^^4 to th^ s^gciiirat^ 
turn af thipfcing, . wW^h hifi b^^B Q^ 

JE»fl§h^Itiy?li?4 iriTfiodern tim^s; .Qur 
rfijfemd than, the aticLeQiS* iji. tj^e^- 

jvarm tjie , ^sMms j: and, by, tHi:?iiflur 
e^ <li .pr&yailiQg;tai[le, their owfi^g^r 
joius ii^ p^efhajMij ia too greajC^a sd^«e^ 
f^9Te^ ahix^e. a^ deUt{ltf«;o I.t ip 
yri^ble. alfo, !^||»lo^V« arcribe toicHw: 
jcfHreftaefe; ,«jd . gpqd fenfcj w^t # 

fal ; cpliiaefp (jif . o<v. ^di^xyficion*; . ipor 

ihp ylyiftiiy, .4ft^)..i3|HfjbiHty of % 
' > T » nicated 


r 


1$2 Udl^mi^ Etoitfft^dgl 
nicated to them a higher Telifli f6f alf 

r 

the beauties of oratoryi '-. ' 

Though' the Partiatiterit of duf owri 
nation 'toe tkd troblefi • fieH which E\i^ 
rope - Bt preleht aSbfcls - to a • ptiblfe 
fpeaker, yet elbquence haS ever beerf 
thete- a- triore feeble itiBrument than 
in th6 ' ^popular affenibRfes of ^ Grieece 
and R<Mne. Under fonRie fbtt^i- rclghs, 
the feon hand bf arbitlrary power chi^cked 
its fclfortsf and, iii later vtifities, mi^ 
tiifterial iiifliience hds- geneml^" ren- 
dered it of fmall importahcie. At'th^e 
bar> our difadVantage, « toniparHbd 
of the ancients, is corifiderable. Amoiig* 
them, the judges tirbre cbniAicfnly'nu* 
tnetous ; thc.laWs were ^i*' and^fimple'; 
the decifion of xatries 'iVaS'lfeift/^iii a 
grcat meafure j to eqtilfy, Ya»i the fenfe 
i>i mankind. Hence^^ti^ff^d for j^ 
cTicidi 'eloquenx^e vrSinlrgS^SM^idlpU. 
But^W prcfcnt, ^ 'tJ^^fl^tn<4o#1a)W' !»' bc^ 

*" T come 


^ea&mt njuch' morc^ complicated,; . . The 
kiiDwiedge ,o£r it ds reodered, /o hho- 
xiou&.ztiiattdSnixiontyfi^to C0nftitvi£e tJxe 
bufinefs of a vaAnH Ijfe Speakings is, 
thcrfeforey jonly [.^ fccoodary - accQiai- 
plifliment, for wtiicli he has littla lei- 
/ure. 

With refpeft to the pulpit, it has 
been highly difadvantageous, that the 
habit of reading fermons, inftead of re- 
peating them, has prevailed fo univer- 
fally in England. By this, indeed, 
accuracy nlay have been introduced, 
but eloquence has bejen inucli enfeebled. 
Another circwnftance^ too, has been 
prejudicial : The fedaries aild fanatics, 
before the Reftoration, ufed a Warm, 
^ealous^ and popular manner of preach- 
ing; aijid their adherents afterwards 
continued to diftinguifli themfelves by 
afimilar ardour, A hatred of thefe feds 
i^pve the eftablifhed church into the 

T 3 t)ppofitc 
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t^ppofiih esttem^i of i ihidied astit* 
m[% -of ei^preifioti* Htinde^ fiom tkii 
wt ii£' peiPfudfiotx^ ^ wbieb preacdiing 
Ciught^ iirei? to b^, it hsx% pa&d> witH 
tifl^ iMo mere reUfduio;^ and inftrud'^ 
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THE foundation of ^vcry fpecie« 
irf doquence, is good feAfe, • and 
Iblid thought. It fiiouid lie -the -fii^ft 
fludy of hkn who means to addrefs 
idny popular ailemMy, tofcie pfcvioufly 
inafter of the bufinefi on which he i^ 
to Ipcak ; to be weH provided wifli 
fnatter and argument; and to reft upon 
thefc the chief firefi.'i This-' will give 
to language an air of manlincfs and" 
ftrcngth, whtcfh is a principail inftrtlr- 
jnent of perfuafion. Ornament, if riiercf 
be a genius for it, ' will focceed of 
courfe; at any rate^ it deferves only^ 
a fecopdary regard. \ 

To become a perfuafive fpeaker in a 
{popular affemWy, it fetms to be a ca« 

T 4 pital 
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pital rule^ that a man ihotild alwa)ns be 
perfua4ed of whatever he recommendi 
to others. Never, if it can be avoided, 
^ould he efpoufe any fide of thp 
argument, but what he believes to be 
the juft one. All high eloquence muft 
^e the offspring of real, unaffeded paf^ 
lion. This makes every man perfua- 
^ve, and gives a force to his genius^ 
which it cahoot otherwife poflefs. 

Debate, in popula|r aflemblies, fel-f 
^om allows th<^ fpeaker that pVevious 
preparatipn, which the pulpit always, 
and the bar fon^etin^es, admits^ . A ge- 
neral preji|4)9^ prevails, and not an 
unjuft one, a^ainft fet fpeeches in pub- 
lic mept^ngs. At the opening of a de- 
bate, they may, indee^, fometimes be 
introduced with prppripty j but a$ the 
debate advances, they become Impro^, 
per ; they commonly lofe the appear-, 
^npe of being fuggefted by the bufinefs 
th^t is going on; iludy an4 oiteptatioa 
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are apt to be too confpicuous; and^ 
confequcntly, though admired as ele-» 
gant, they are feldom fo perfuafive as 
more free and uncotiftrained difcourfes^ 
This, however, does npt by any 
means prohibit a premeditation of the 
fubjeft on which we intend to fpeak. 
With refpefi: to the n>att;er, we cannot 
be too accurate i^ our pf eparatio^ ; but; 
with regard to words and expreffion, it 
is very poffible to be fo affiduous, as 
to render our fpeech ftiff and precife, 
A few Ihort notes of the fubftance of 
the difcourfcji are, however, not only 
allowable, but of confiderable fervice,. 
to thofe, efpecially, who are beginning 
to fpeak in public. They will teach 
them a degree of accuracy, which, if 
they fpeak frequently, they are in dan- 
ger too foon of lofing* They will ac- 
cuftom them to a diftinft arrangement, 
without which, eloquence, however 
great, qannpt produce entire conviftion. 

Popular 


ip^ yszc(ivzv^i or 

' Popular aflemWi^ afford ' fcopc for 
the moft animated manner of public 
Ipeaking, Paffion ia eafily excited in si 
greit aflcmbly;, where the movement$ 
ace conimunicatcd hj mutual fympathy 
Ixetween the orator and the audience^ 
That ardour of fpeech, that vehemcnfce 
and warmth of fentiment, which pro^ 
ceed from a mind animated and in-r 
Ipircd by feme great and public objed, 
conftkutc the peculiar charafter of po^ 
jular eloquence,, in its higheft degree 
©f perfeftion.. 

The warmth^ however, which, we 
rxptefr, muft be always fuited to the 
fubjeft ; fince it would be ridiculous tQ 
introduce great vehemence concerning 
a matter, which is either ^ fmall im-t 
portance, or^which, by its nature, re- 
f|uire& to he treated of with cahnneft. 
We muft ai{p be careful not to 
tounterfeit warmth without feeling it. 
The beft rule is, to follow nature ; an4 

never 


pever to attempt a ftrain of eloquence 
which is not prompted by our own 
getiius^.' A speaker may acquire both 
reputation and influence, by a calm 
argumentative manner. To reiaqli the 
pathetic and the fublime of oratory, 
requites thbfe ftrong fenfibilities of 
mind, and that' high power of exprefr 

iioh, which are the lot pf a very fmall 

.... - * 

portioh of mankindl 
^ Even when vehemence is juflified by 
the fubjedt, and prompted by genius ; 
\vheri warmth is fdt, not feigned ; we 
muft, however, be cslutious, left im* 
pctubfitry carry lis beyond the bounds 
of prudence and propriety. If the 
Ipoakef tofe the command of himfelf, 
he will foon ceafe to influence his 
hearers. He ihbuld begift with mode- 
tation ; and endeavour to warm hi* 
audience gradually and equally with 
himfelf. For if their paiBons be not in 
V^nifon with his; the difcord will foon 

becpmq 


becom? difagreeaye ai^ piFenifive. .Re. 
fpeft for his fearers iHouJ^ aj^^ays lay 
;ei dpc^nt rejftraii^ uppn his waortfh, 
^nd pgevept it from carryipg J^ijmt fee^ 
yond proper; limits. Whep thisj^ the 
cafC) when a fpeaker is, fo far mafler of 
!>4mfelf a^.tp.preferve clofe, attention to 
argumpnt:, .aqd;^v;e^;to fome ^egiF? of 
pccmratc e^xpreipon^ th|s felf^^Gopnymand, 
this edbrt of reafon, jp the;,midft of 
paflppn, .jcpntribute3 in. the higheft de- 
gree, both tp pleafe • apd - tp perfuade^ 
.The a(ivantagi^j^x>f . paljpn sire, aJFprdcd 
for.the.purpofeso^ pe:rfuafion, .without 
th^t canfuijop and.;d}fordef whi(f}i,:are 
its ufual atte«dapts. » . . . -^ 

' 'Ip rijie moft anini^ted ftraim of popv?* 
lar fpe.ating, we;mufl: alwaj^s pfeferve 
a due regard to ; what - thevpublic ear 
wHl receive without difguft. Without 
ail attention to this, an injudicious imi- 
pitioxi of ancient orators might betray a 
fpeaker into a boldnefs of manner, with 

which 
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tvliich the coolhefs of modern taftef 
tvould be diflatisfied and difpleafed. It is 
alfo neceflaty, tb attend ivith care to all 
the decorums of time, plade; aii'd cha- 
tadien Nq arddur df eloquence can 
^tdnefor the neg|left of thefe. No ond 
fliould attempt to fpeak in public,* with- 
buf forniing to himfelf a juft and ftrift 
idea of what is fuitable to his own age and 
charaifter ; what is fuirable to the fub- 
jeft, the hearer^, the place, and the 
occalidn. On this ideahe Ihould adjuft 
the whole train and manner of his elo- 
cution. * 

What degree of cdncifenefs or dif- 
fuftnefs is fuited to popular eloqiilictice, 
it is n6t eafy to determine with 'preci- 
fion. A difFufe manner is generally 
confidered as the mod proper* It feems^ 
however, that there is danger of erring 
in this refpeft ; and that, by too diffufe a 
ilyle, public fpeakers often lofe more 
in point of ftrength, than they gain by 

the 
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the fulncfs oC.theff illuftration; ♦ Exceft 
five cpncifeaefs, indeed, muft be caU'* 
tioufly avpidedi ■- We muft explain andl 

inculcate;, .but confine ourfelyes wifhiit 

>^ A .' ■ ■* . ■ ' 

^grtalti HmitSi We ihaul4 »ever for- 
get, that however we may be fielighted 
with hearing ourfelves fpeak;^ everf 
audience is apt to tire.; and the .md* 
ment they grow weary, our' eloq[uencc 
becomes ufelefsi It is better, in gene* 
yal, to fay too little than too much } 
to place aur-tbought in one ftrong point; 
of view, aijidl reft it there^ than by: 
ihewing it in every light, and pouring 
forth a,profuii0n of words upon it, ex* 
tiauft the attention of our hearers, an j 
leave them languid and fatigued^ 
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ELOOLUENCE OF THE B A k^ 


THE oly efts' of eloquertce at tlief 
baf, and in popular aflembHes, 
are commonly difierent^ In the latter, 
the orator endeavours principally to 
.perfuade ; to determine his hearers to 
fom€ choice, or condud, as good, fit, 
cr ufeful. He confequently applies 
himfelf to every imnciple of aftion i^ 
our nature ; to the paflions and to the 
heart, as well as to the underftanding^ 
At the bar, however, convidtion is the 
principal objeft- There, the fpeaker^s 
duty is not to perfuade the judges to' 
what is good or ufeful, but to exhibit 
what is juft and true; atid confequent- 
ly^ it is to the iinderftanding that his 
eloquence is chiefly to be addreffed. 

At the bar, fpeakers addrefs them^ 
felves toone^ or to a feW judges, who 


are. 
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are, genferally, perfons of age, gravity^ 
and dignity of chafafter. Tfief e, thofe 
advantages which a mixed and nume^ 
rous aflembly affords for the exercife of 
all the arts of eloquence, are not ad- 
miffible* Paffion does not rife fb eafil^ ; 
the fpeaker is heard with greatel^ cooU 
nefs ; he is watched with more feverity ; 
and would expofe himfelf to ridicule, 
fhould he adopt that high and animated 
tone which is fuited only to a crowded 
and mixed affembly. Befides, at the 
bar, the field of fpeaking is vefy limited 
and confined* Law and ftatute arc 
the ramparts, beyond which it \s not al- 
lowed to pafs- Imagination is fettered* 
The advocate fees before him the line^ 
the fquare, and the compafs. Thefe^ 
it is his chief bufinefs to be conftantly 
applying to the fubjeds under debate* . 
Hence the eloquence of the bar is of 
a much more limited, more fober, and 
chaftifed kind, than that of popular af* 

fembliesi,- 
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bntion$ of the; zntknts, , muft not be 
cqu&iotcd as e^«£k lAodels of that Jcih4 
of iTp^akin^ which is adapted tp the ^e- 
^rit ,ftatc of the harir With them* ftri^ 
|aw was tnuch lefs an Objia^ of atteatlo^ 
^an it is m; prfefcnf* Jw the tirncs of 
Dcnioftheiips a^d Ctc^rp^ the municipal 
AatUtes wf r^ feiv^ 0mple^ ?in4 |;eneral| 
%^d th^ decifion of cayfes. wa^ left,, in 
a great m^uref, to the equity and com- 
tnon kn{^ of ihejudgesi £loq\iehci&^ 
iraitii9r tha^jurifprudence^ was thiP ftudy 
0f the ph^adersft Jpipero informs w^ 
that (hte^ months itudy would make a 

complete civilian f nay> it was evei| 

^ought^ that ^ man might be 9 |^oo4 
pleadisr witib4)Ut any . previous applica^^ 
tti^n Among the Romans^ there was a 
fet of men called Pragmatic^ whofe of-* 
^ it wa« to fupply the oratpr with M 
like law knowledgip which his ca\ife re- 

4Mire4> and which be difpofed of in 
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that popular fotm, and otnamehtcd witft 
thofe colouts of eloquence, which were 
moft fitted for influencing the judges. ^ 
It may alfo be obfervcd, that the 
civil and criniinal: judges, hfoth iii 
' Greece and Rome, Vere ufuafly much 
piore riinnerbus thari wfth us, 'and 
formed a kind of pb^ular aflcmbly. 
The celebrated tribunal of the* Area* 
pagus at Athens,' confifted of &hf 
judges at the leafl. In Rome, the 
Judices SeleSliy as they were called^ 
were always numerous, and had the 
office and pchver of both judge and 
jury. In the notid caufe of Milo^ 
Cicero fpoke to fift^-dne Judices Se-^ 
leSii ; and thus hid the advantage of 
addreiSng his whole pleading, not to 
one, or to a few learned judges,- of the 
point of Isrw, as ar prefent, but to aii 
affembly of Roman citizens. Hence 
t^ofe. arts of poj^lar eloquence whidi 
he employed with fiich fttccefs. Hence 

certaia 


certain pradHces^ whidi would }ye cofif^ 
lideitd aS theatribiil by tis, were com*- 
mon at the Roimn bax; ; fiich as intro^ 
ducing hot only the accufcd perifon, 
drefled in deep mourning, but prefent* 
ing to the judged his fatnily^ a^d his 
young children, eiideavbilriftg to ex- 
cite pity by their cries and tearsr 

The foundation of a lawyer's repu- 
tation aUd (bccefs^ muft-^ in the prefent 
times, be always laid in -a profound, 
knbwiedge of- his profeffibn. If his 
abilities as a fpteaker be ever fo emi* 
heht, yet if his knowledge of the law 
be reckoned fuperficial^ few will chooic 
to engage him in theit defence* Be* 
fides previous fttidy^ atid an ample 
fiock of acquired knbwiedge, another 
thing infeparable frbm the fyccefs of 
every pleader i^, a diligent and painful 
attention to every caufe with which he ii^ 
entrUfled, fo as to be completely mafler 
0f all the fads iind circumftdii^cs. with 

U z whicli 
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•die swjak (pa«» of ^ 'WfB iPT^^ 1»? 

faries^' :''.■■'■•'■■':, 

3liero(»t.iQag{ie,r.of plefidiiM; be- nawid 

:not jOonclu^Cj tjkf^ t^reis no r|0om for 
-dbquonoc at the }p^,^xh9X tjw Ax^dy 
^ it is become (vip6F|ivif)i^si» T^here i^ 
fxcrhaps, no fccrop »f pftWic ipeakiqg 
.wtere.elcquis»epi$tnH)fe3Rcquifite. The 
jdrynefs imdiWjtikywpff tfee fi^bjcAsuf^ 
.ally agititod w tfej ^Wi TCfluhr^ moca^ 
than Any «ber, # p^f^tijiju^ of. ex- 
fmtti^n, in ^^x to cptpamamjl ;fi;ten« 
^tion ; to gM^ prpper wPl^t to^he ^r* 
^IpHBenti tl»t V(c mt^py^ia ^^ tfirpr^* 

fiom 
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fjrom paffiig unregarded. The eftft d 
good fpeoiidDg* £^ aiway s" MgHlf confpl>i' 
cudus; . Thece. is a$ mudir difference iit 
^ke impielfion: we reeelvci frQm' a cold^ 
dry:, and ccmfufbd fpexksr, andc that^ 
made upon vsby tmc wfio pleads the &md 
catifevntilcIegatiGe^ order, andilirength^ 
is there 19 between: our conbeption of 
ffi obje6r, wheit viewed b^ the gjiimma^ 
mg of cwilight, ahdwherp beheld b^ 
the wide eSuigenee of a funxmer - s noon^ 
Purity and neathefs of expreffion i^^ 
ifi thi» fpecies of eloquence^ chiefly to 
be ftudied:; a ftyie ^erfpiouoos and. 
.properV not needle£rty orerchargediwithr 
the pedantry of law tenhs, nor affe6b^ 
cdly avoiding thefe, when they arefuit« 
able and requifite. Verbofity is^ a fault 
of which men of this profeffion are fre- 
quently accufed ; and into which thtf 
habit of {\3eaking and writing fo hafti* 
ly^ and with fo little preparation as 
tfaey are often ^ obliged to do^ sdmoft 

U 3 unavoidably 
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unavoidably betrays them. It cannotji 
tlierefore, be too carncftly recommended 
to thofc who are beginning to ptadice 
^t the ;bar, that they ihould early en-r 
deavour to guard againft this/ whilft they 
have f uU leifure for preparation. Let 
them form themfelves to the habit of a 
ftrong and cor red ftyle; which 'will 
become natural to them afterwards^ when 
compelled by a multiplicity of bufinefs 
to compofe with more precipitation. 
Whereas, if aloofeand negligent flyle has 
been fufierpd to become familiar, they 
will not be ablp, even upon occafions 
when'thpy wilh to make an unufual ef- 
fort, . to exprefs themfelves with force 
and elegance. 

Piftinftnefs, in fpeaking at the bar, 
is peculiarly neceflary. It fliould be 
flicwn, firft, ii^ ftating the queftion ; in 
exhibiting clearly the point ip debate ; 
n ihewing what we admit ; what we 
fieny ; and. where the line -of divifion 

begins 
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Iiegms betwoQa us and' the adverfe par* 
jty. Next, it Aiould appear in the or-^ 
der ai;id arra^gepnept of all the parts of 
\the pleading. A dear method is of 
Jthe higheft confeq^ence ah «very i|»eciea 
iof .Qratipn ; but in thpfe intricate cafes 
^v^ioh ^Ijong to the bar, it becomes 
infinitely eflential. 

The narration of fa&s ihoukl always 

^e s^s .CQjacife as the inauire of them will 

admit. They are always very necefiary 

to be remembered, and, confequently^ 

tedioufnefs in relatiAg them^ and an 

unneceflary nciinvitcnefs^ ^logs and over* 

loads the giemory. Whereas, if a 

.pleader qvd^ all fuper^uous circum* 

fiance^ in his recital, }ie a^s flrength 

xq the n^aterial fafts; he gi^/es a clearer 

view of what he re}ates, and makes 

,the impreiSqn qf it n^ore laljting. In 

^rgmmentaticMif, h^weyicr, a more dif- 

fufe manner leems ;reqviifite at the bar^ 

than on fome other occaiions. For, in 

U 4 popu- 


f^xsht aflennblks^ wh^re the fubja^i; 
iSf d^bslte H commonly plain and ei>t 
irlmii, afgBmentyg6i« ftrei^h by their 
ib6iKtifdne/9. But the intricacy df )a^^ 
pdlQtir frequently tequircs the argit- 
(ftent$ to be e^i^nded^ and eypofed in, 
dfflerent UghtSy in ^der t^ be completer 
4y apprehended, 

Gandcivir m bating the affgnments of 
Ilia adyerfaryi caimfii^ be too mpch r^ 
commended t€k txfety pleadei^^t Sk^ul^ 
Jie difguife them^ ^ place ihen;i in^ a 
Jilife ttght^ the artifice will be ioon 
^coveted ; and the judge ^nd the beaifr 
er$ will conclude^ tha^ he either wanrfii 
difccramcnt to perceive^ or waqts- ftnf-? 
nefs to admit, the ftrength of his oppo- 
nents reafoning. But if he ftate with 
ae^utacy and candour, the argumenfsi 
ufed againft him, before he endeaivours 
to confute them, a ftrong prejudice will 
. preV4& in his favour : He will appear 
•fa have an entire confidence in his own 
: caufe. 
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tfaufe^ fince he ddes not attempt f<^fup^ 
poft If by artifice tnd concealment. 
The judge will confequfefitly be inclifted 
to receive much mote readily, the im* 
preffioHS made vpoa him by a fpeakef 
'wha appeaf^, at the fame time^ both 
candid and iidteiligent, 

W4t may fotoelSnxe&be fervic^able at 
Che baf, p^rtieii^dy in a lively reply^ 
by whkh f idieule triay be thrown on 
what aa adverfaf y has advanced. But 
9 young pteader fiiould be cautious ho\^ 
he admits too freely the indulgence of 
this dazzling talentt IHh office is not 
to excite laughter, bui to produce con^ 
vi6tion; nor, perhaps, ever did any 
one rife to eminence in his profefSon^ 
by being a witty lawyer. 

Since ai^ advocate perfonates his cli«« 
ent, he muft plead his gaufe with a pro* 
per degfce of warmth. He muft be 
cautious, however, of proftituting hii 
Ciaroeftnefs and fenfibility, by an equ^l 

degree 
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degree of ardour on every fubjed# 
There is a dignity of chara<3:er which if 
is highly important for every one off thi5 
profcifion to fupport. An opiniop of 
probity an4 honour ip Hkc pleader, i^ 
his moft powerful inftrument of penfuar 
iion. He Ihould. always, therefore, 
decline embarking in caufes which^ are 
odious and mapifeflly unjuft ; and, wKea 
he fupporrs a dpubtful cauie, he ih6uld 
lay the chief flrefe upon thp arguments 
which appear to his judgment the moft 
tenable ; refeyving his* zeal and indigr 
nation for cafes where ipjufticj^ ?in4 
iniquity are nptqriqv;^* 
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HAVING already treated of the clor 
quence of popular aiTemblies, and 
of that of the bar, we fliall now confider 
the ftram and fpirit of that eloquence 
which is fuited to the pulpit. This 
field of public fpeaking has, evidently, 
feveral advantages peculiar to itfelf. 
The dignity and importance of it$ fub- 
jeds muft be allowed to be fuperior to 
any other. They admit the higheft em* 
bellifliments in defcription, and the 
greateft warmth and vehemence of ex* 
preiSon. In treating his fubjed, the 
jpreacher has alfo peculiar advantages. 
He fpeaks not to one or a few judges, 
but to a numerous aflembly. He is not 
afraid of interruption. He chufes his 
iubjedat leifure; and has all the aiSfr* 
ance which the Qioft accurate pren:fedi- 

tatioil 
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tacion can aSbrd him. The difadvan^ 
tagcs, However, which attend the eloV 
quence -of the pulpit, are by no ntean* 
inconfiderabte. The preacher, it is true, 
k has no . contention with dfh advier itMry- $ 

but debate awakens the genius, andes:? 
cites atteotion. His fubjeAs-, though 
^oble, are trite and common.. They 
are become, fo familiar ta the public ear, 
tbat it requires no ordinary genius iij 
the preacher^^ to fix the attention of his 
hearers. Nothing is more difficult, 
tha^i to beftow on what is common, the 
grace of novalty. Befides., the fubjedt* 
of the preacher ufually confines him to 
abftraft qualities, to virtues and vices ; 
' whereas, that of other popular fpeakers 

leads them to treat of perfons ; which 
is a fubjed: generally more interefting 
to the hearers, and which occupies 
more forcibly the imagination. We are 
taught by the preacher to deteft only 
rhe crime j. by the pleader to deteft the 

criminal. 
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jcr^z>l0aL Heucp it happen^ ti^t thix\;fQ}f 
tiie dumber of xnoderately good pftudbr 
jcrsiis jpTQ^^ tjiex;e ^^ fo few wto bavp 
4uri|^ved ^-epiineiace* Perfe&ioa, is very 
jdiftant, indieed, from modern prcatc^ 
ing* The ob^A,, however, is truly 
^AQ^l^aod illtiAnous; and worthy of 
Jl^eing. pprfued with attention, ardour^ 
jj^ perievers^ce. 

To exocl in preaching, it is neceffaty 
to have a fixed and habitual view of Its 
fff^d and objed. This^ undoubtedly, ^ 
jR> perfua^e men to become gpod^ Ev^qf 
Jferm^n PVEgfa^t, cg^fequeqtiy,. ta be ^ 
^pQtfv^^c prati^n. |t rs not to difcu^ 
ibme abilrufe point, that the pseachef 
afcends the pulpit. It is opt to teaclit 
;his hearers (omething 9ew, but ta n}2kt 
therii bettor^ to give them »t the famp 
lime, cle^r yi^vs, and pierfuafive itiv' 
jNreffionf pf ireligi0us Cf ptW . « 

The pf i9.cipal fhar^id^^iQiff ff . pu{« 
.#U elpauynce^ a» diftingpilbftl fr^ tJip 
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bther kinds of public fpeaking^ appear 
to be tTiefe two-^-gravity and warmtH* 
It is neither C2tfy nor common tb unitfe 
thcfe charafters of eloquence^ The 
grave^ when it is too predominant j bc- 
•tomes a dull, uniform foletnnity. Thfe 
warm, when it wants gravity, approaches 
too near the theattical aiid light. A 
proper union of the two, forms th* 
Charafter of preaching which the French 
call OnSlion ; that aftedling,' perietratingf, 
and interefting manner, flowing frotn k 
firong fenfe in the preacher, of the ini* 
pSrtance of thofe truths WHich he deli* 
vers, and an eafneft defire that they 
may make full impreffion on the hearts 
of his hearers. 

With regard to the compofition of i 
fermon, a principal cirdumftance which 
muft be attended to, is its unity. By 
^his we mean, that there ihould be fomc 
• maiii^potnt to which the whole tenour 
6f the fermon ihall refers It mufl n0t 

. h4 


be a pile of different fubjefts heaped 
upon .each other^ but one bbjedt muft 
predominate through the whole. Hence, 
however, it muft not be underftood, 
that there iheuld be no divifions or fe- 
parate heads ifi the difcourfe ; or that 
one fingle thought only Ihould be exhi- 
bited in different points of view. Unity is 
not confined by fuch narrow limits; it 
admits of fome variety; it requires 
-only that union and connexion be fo far 
preferved, as to make the whole concur 
in fomc ^ne impreffion on the mind. 
Thus, for inftan(?ei a preacher may 
employ fcveral different arguments to 
enforce the love of God ; he may alio 
enquire into the caufes of the decay of 
this virtue; Hill one great objed is pre- 
fetited to the mind : But, if becauie his 
his text fays, " He that loveth God, 
tnUfl love his brother alfo,*' he Ihould 
chferefore mix in the fame difcourfe ar» 
guriient3 for the loife of God, and for 

the 
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th^ love df our neig^bo\ir> he woul4 
pflfend very much ^gainft unky> an^ 
leave a vjsry cbnfufed impre^or) on the 
jninds of his hearers* 

Sermons are alwotys th^ m^fe ftrik* 
ingi and generally this more ^fcful, in 
proportion as the ftibjeft of them W 
more precife and particuUr* Unity i^wi 
hever be fo complete in a getieral, at$ 
in a particular fubjeft* Gerierall fu\>jc&^^ 
indeed, fuch as the excellency 0T th^ 
pleasures of religion, are ofi5:en chofeii 
ijy young preachers as the moft iliowy^ 
tkXkd the edieft to be handled j a^4 no 
doubt general views of religion ihoul4 
not be neglefted, fince on fev^ral occa-t 
fions they have great propriety* Bu% 
thefe fubjeflts produce not the high ef- 
feAs of preachings Attenti^^ is much 
more conunanded, by taking fome par-f 
ticular view of a great obje<^, 9|id em-^ 
j)roying on that the whdk fdrge <)f v* 

gument and efoqudke* Tor9C«»mcn4 

fome 
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t?filme:.<)ne;'virtitq.'or inveigh' ragainft ^. 
:*^>ticulaT; viae;., affords afubjedi: nair dt^- 
^ficientiii unity or precifion ; -but if th^t 
'Tij^tufe or'-vice be ccmfidered as. affurft- 
^feg a particuliEirafpeft, as it appears iri 
"^crttain charaifters, oraffefts certain fiti|- 
"tttions in life;'' the fubjeA becomes ftill 
'more intcrefting. The execution is cer- 
tainly left eafy, but the merit ajid the 
^fl[€<a ave *igh^r. ) 

A preachfer'fluwild be cautious, not to 
-eihauft his fubjed:; fince nothing is 
more dppofits tO' perfuaiion than in 
tinnecefiary and tddious fulnefs. There 
-are always fome things which he may 
luppofc to fac known, and fome which 
require only a brief attention. If he 
endeavour to omit nothing which has 
fubjeft fuggeftSj, he muft unavoidably 
' encumber it, and debilitate its force. 
- To render his inftruftions interefting 
•to "his hearers^ ihould be the grand ob- 
ject of every preacher. He ftioukl bring 

X home 
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home to their hearts the truths which he 
inculcatesj^ and itiake ?aph fuppofe^ that 
hitnfelf is particularly addrefled. fie 
^Quld^ confequehtly, avoid all iptricatc 
reafonings } avoid expreffiqg hitnfelf in 
general fpeculative . propofition$ ; or 
Jaying down praftical; truths ia an ah-^ 
firad, metaphyfical manner. Adifcoqrfc 
ought tQ he carried on, in the ftrain of 
dired addrefs to the audience j not in 
the ftraiq of one writing an eflay^^ but 
of one fpeaking to a n^pltitude, and 
ftudying to conned: what is called appli- 
cation, or what immediately refers to 
pra&ice, with the doi^rinal a|i4 dida&ic 
parts of the fermen, 

It is always highly advantageous to 
keep in view the diifercnt ages, charac- 
ters, and conditions of mei^, and to 
accommodate diredions and cxhorta» 
tions to each of thefe different clafies. 
Whenever you. advance what a man 
feels to touch his own chara&erj, <Mr to 

be 
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be applicable to his own circumftanccs, 
j'^ou are fure of his attention. No ftu*. 
dy, therefore, is more neceflary for a 
|)reacher, than the ftudy of human life, 
and of the human heart. To be able 
to difcover a man to himfelf^ in a light 
in which he never faw his own charafter 
before, produces a wonderful efFedt 
Thofc fermons, though the moft diffi- 
i^ult in compofition, are not only the 
niofl: beautiful^ but alfothempftufeful, 
whiiph are founded on the ill u ft ration of 
iame peculiar charader, or remarkable 
piece of hiftqry, in the facred writings ; 
by the purfuit of which, we may trace, 
And lay open, fome of the moft fecret 
windings qf the hiiman heart. Other 
topics of preaching have become trite 
and common j but this is «n extenfive 
field, which ha? hitherto been little ex* 
plored, and pofleffes all the advantages 
of being curious, new, and in the 
higheft degree ufefuK Bilhop Butler's 

X a fermorr 








: fcrmonon the charXtef of Balaam y is an 
example ojf this kind of preaching. 

Falhion,. which operates fo extenfrvely 
on human rfianners, has given to preaca- 
ing, at' different times, a change' of cha- 
radlei*, ' This, ' however, is a torrent 

' which " fweils to-day and fubfldes rb- 

* morrow. Somietimes poetical "preach- 
ing IS) fafhionafile ; fometimes philofo- 

^ phicalj Atone^tlttlfe it rnuft ht all pa- 
thetic ; at another ^11 ar^men'tatiye ; ac- 
cording as fome celebrated preacher has 
afFordec^^the .example. Each of thefe 
modes' In the extreme/ Is very defec- 
tive ; and he ^ho conforms himfeirto 
it, will bothcorifine his genius, and cor- 
rupt it. Truth and good' fenfe are the 
only bafis 'on which he can* biiild with 
fafety. ' Mode'and humour are feeble 
knd unfteady. No example, however 
admired, fhould be feryilely Jmitated. 

* • • • 

From various examples, the preacher 

may 
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may coUedl materials for improvement ; 
but- the ferviUty 0^ imitation ^^y ill ex- . 
tiQguiih hiS;gjenius^ and expofe its po- 
verty tqiis hearers. _ 
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CONDUCT 6P A DISCOURSE IN 
ALL ITS PARTS— INTRODUCTION 

-^D I V IS I O N Tl A It R A 1 1 O N 

AND EXPLICATIONr 


TTAVING already confidcred what i$ 
-^ -^ peculiar to the three great fields 
of public fpeaking ; popular aflemblieSy 
the bar, and the pulpit ; we fhall now 
treat of what is common to them all ; 
and explain the conduft of a difcourfe^ 
or oration, in generaL 

The parts which compofe a regular 
formal oration, are thefe fix ; the exor* 
dium or introduction ; the ftatc and the 
diirifion of the fubjed ; narration or ex- 
plication ; the reafoning or arguments ; 
the pathetic part ; the conclufion. It 
is not neceflTary that thefe muft enter 
into every public difcourfe, or that tkcy 

rouft 
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hiuft always be admitted ib the order 
which we have mehtionedi There are 
many excellent difcourfes in which fotne 
t>f thefe parts are altogether omitted* 
But as they are the natural and confli^ 
tueat parts of a regular oration^ and 
as^ in every difcourfe^ fome of them 
ttiuft odctir^ it is agreeable to our pre-^ 
Tent puirpofe^ to examine eat:h of them 
diftindUy* 

The defign of the introdudioti Is to 
cOn&iiiate the good opihidn of the hear-c 
ers ; to excite their attention i and to 
render them opei& to perfuafion* When 
a fpeaker is previoufly fecure of th^ 
good will^ the attention^ and the docii* 
lity of his audieiice^ a formal introduce 
tion may^ without any impropriety, be 
Omitted* Refpeft for his hearers \^iUj 
in that cafe, only require a ihort exor-^ 
dium^ to prepare them for the othcf 
parts of his difcourfe* 

The ttttroduaion, where it is neceflkf 
ty, if that part of a difcourfe which rc« 

X 4 quirrt 
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'quires no -inferior cafe; - It is always 
important to begin well ; to make a fa- 
vourable imprcflion at firft fettingout, 
4^hen the' minds of the hearers, as yet 
vacant and free, are more eafily preju- 
diced ih faivour of the fpeaker. .We 
muft add alfo, that a good introduiftion 
is frequently found to be extremely dif* 
ficult. ^Few-parts of a difc'ourfe give 
more trouble to the compofer, or re* 
quire more delicacy ih the execution. 

An introduction Ihoutd be eafy and 
natural. It Ihould always be fuggefttd 
by tke fubjeft. Th^ -Writer flibuld not 
plan it, till after he has meditated in his 
own mind the fubftance of bis difcourfe. 
By tt'clng an oppofite courfe, and com- 
pofiii^ in the.firft place afliintrdduftion, 
the writer will 6ften*fitid, that he is 
either led to lay hold of foQie common- 
place topicV or that, -inftead of the in- 
troduftion being accommodated to the 
difcbui-ft, he * is' under the neceffity 

\ ■ i '. w , . • i : '. . ... of 
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of accommodating the whole difcourfo 
to the introduction. which he had previ- 
oufly written.. 

• In this part of a difcourfe, corrednefs 
.of exprefiion Ihould be carefully ftudied. 
This is peculiarly requifite on account of 
the fituation of the hearers. At the be- 
ginning, they are more difpofed to cri- 
ticife than at any other period ; they are 
then unoccupied with the fubjeft or the 
arguments; their attention is entirely 
diredted to the fpeaker's ftyle and man* 
ner. Care, therefore, is requifite, to 
prepoflefs them in his favour ; though 
too much aft muft be cautioufly avoid- 
ed, fince it will then be more eafily de- 
tedted, and will derogate from that per-* 
fuafion which the other parts of the dif* 
courfe are intended to produce. 

Modefty is alfo an indifpenfible cha- 
radteriftic of every judicious introduc- 
tion. - If the fpeaker begin with an air 
of arrogance and oftentation, the felf- 

love 
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love a&d pride of his bearers will be pri* 

fehtly awakened^ and will follow him 

tvith a very fufpicious eye through the 

reft of his diftourfei His mtfdefty^ 

&ould appear not only in his expreffidns^ 

but in his whole manner j in his lookt^ 

in his geftures^ and in the mbdulatioii 

of his voices Every audience is flat^ 

tered by thtife marks of refpeft aild 9mt 

which are paid them by the perlbn whd 

addrefl];s themi The modefty^ howevef ^ 

of an introduftion^ ihould betray no^ 

thing mean or abjed^ Together with 

modefty and deference tb his hearers^ 

the orator ihould Ihew a certain fenfe o£ 

dignity 9 arifing from a perfuafiod of the 

juftice or importance of the fubjed on 

which he is to lpeak4 
Except in particular cafes^ the orator 

ihould not put forth all his ftrength at 

the beginning ; but ihould rife atid grow 

upon his hearers as his difcourfe ad<^ 

vances* The introduftion is feldosn the 

place 
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place for vehemence and paffion. Thei 
audience mud be gradually prepared^ be* 
fore the fpeaker can venture on Urong 
and empaffioned fentiments. Yet when 
the fub}e£k is of fuch a nature^ that the 
very mention of it naturally awakens fom<i 
paffionate em(otion ^ or when the unex-* 
pefted prefcncc of fome perfon or ob- 
je&9 in a popular aiiembly^ inflames the 
Ipeaker; either of thefe will juftify an' 
abrupt and vehement exordium. Thus 
the appearance of Cataline in the Ro* 
man Senate, renders the violent opening 
of Cicero's firft oration againft him vefy 
natural and proper^ " Quoufque tan-# 
dem, Catalina, abuterepaticnti&noftr& ?*' 
And Bilhop Atterburyy in preaching frotrt 
this text, ** Blefled is he whofoever ftiall 
riot be offended in me/' ventures on thi» 
bold exordium : " And can anfman, 
then, be offended in thee, bleffed Jefiis ?** 
Which addrefs to our Saviour he conti« 
nues fpr fome time^ till he enters on the 

divifioii 
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divifion of his fubjed. But thefe intf d- 
diwftions ftiould be attempted, by very 
few, fince they promife fo much vehe- 
mence and ardour through the reft of 
the difcourfe, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to fatisfy the expeftation of the 

Hearers. 

^ An introduftion fliould not anticipate 

any material part of the fubjeft. When 
topics or arguments, which are after- 
wards to be enlarged upon, are hinted 
at, and in part exhibited in the intro- 
duftion, they lofe, upon their fccpnd 
appearance, the grace of novelty, the 
impreffion intended to be made by any- 
principal idea, is always made with th« 
greateft advantage, when it is made en- 
tire, and innts proper place. 

The laft circumftancc which we fhaU 
qbferve with regard to an introduftion^ 
i$, that it be proportioned both in length 
and in kind to the difcourfe which fol- 
lows it : In length, fince nothing would 

be 
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"be more abfurd than to ered: an exten- 
five portico before a diminutive build- 
ing ; and in kind, fince it would be no 
lefs ridiculous to load with glittering 
ornaments the veftible of a plain dwel- 
ling-houfe ; or to make the approach to 

' a monument as gay and lively as that 
to an arbour. ' 

After the introdudion, what genersfl- 

' ly fuccecds next in order; is, the pro- 
'pofition or enunciation of the fubjeft; 
concerning which w^e fhall.ohlyobferve, 

• 'that it ftiould be as clear and diftind as 

poffiblc; and exprelTed without aife^fb* 
tion, in the^ moft concife and fimple 
maimer. To this commonly fucceeds 
the tJivifion, or the laying down the me- 

'thod of. the difcourfe : in the m.anajre- 
ment of which, the following rules 

*ihould be carefully attended to. 

Firft, That the parts into ' which the 

• fubjedk is divided, be really diflind frcftn 
each other; that is, that no one include 

4. another. 


mnother* It were a ridiculous divifion, for 
example, if a fpeaker Ihould propofe to 
explain firft the advantages of virtue, 
and next, tbofe of juftice or temperance ; 
becaufe, the firft head plait^ly compric- 
hends the fecond, as a genus does the 
fpecies* Such a method of proceeding 
will, therefore, involve the fubjed: in 
|ndif):in€biefs and diforder^ 

Secondijr, We muft be careful always 
to follow the order of nature ; begin- 
ning with the moil iimple points, fuch as 
«re moft eaiily underftood, and necefia^ 
ry to be firft difcufied ; and proceeding 
thence to thofe which are built upon tfae 
former, and which Aippofe them to be 
known. The fubjeft, in fine, muft be 
divided into thofe parts i^to which it 
is moft eafily and naturally refolved. 

Thirdly, The members of « diviiion 
ought to cxhauft the fubjed, otherwife 
the divifion is incomplete ; the fubjed: 
it exhibited by pieces and corners only, 

without 


without any plan being offered by which 
(he whole may be difpiayed. 

Fourthly^ Let concifenefs and preci- 
iion |)e peculiarly dudied. A divifion 
will f^ways appear to the mod advaa<- 
tage^ when the feveral heads are ex*- 
prefled in the cleared^ moil forcible^ and 
at the farcie time^ the feweft words poff 
Able, This never fails to make an 
agreeable impreffion on the hearers ; and 
contributes alfo to make the divfions 
more eafily remembered. 

Fifthly, An unncccflary multiplica^ 
tion of heads Ihould be cautiouily avoids 
cd, To divide a fubjeA into a great 
many minute parts^ by endlefs divifions 
and fubdivifions, produces always a bad 
cffeft in fpeakingk In a logical treatife 
this fliay not be improper j but it ren- 
ders an oration hard and dry^ and unne«. 
' ceffarily fatigues the memory. A fer<» 
pami may admit from three to five, or 
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i fix* heads, ihcluding' fiiMiyifioffs ; ' fel- 
dom are more allowable.' vi ':! 

The next corfftitiidSt p^ft of a dif- 

-courfe, which we inientlo^di ^s^nar- 

-cati^h or «XJ>Ucatidn. Thefe twa are 

joined together, both betaufe they fall 

' lieariy under the fame ^utes, and be- 

caufe they generally anfwcr the fathc 

' purpofe; ftrving t5 illuftr^ate ihe caufe, 

A or the fiabjed of which pne treats, bc- 

/ore proceeding to at-gue either 'oA one 

(ide or the other, or to endeavourcfo 

- intereft the paiSons of the hearers, '. 

To be clear and diftinft, to be pro- 
-babje, and to be c©n<:ife, are the quali- 
ties which critits chiefly corifiddr as ef- 
fential to narration. Diftin6tnefs is re- 
quifite to the whole of the difcouffe, 
but belongs efpecially to narration, which 
ought to throw a light on all thatfollows. 
* At the blir, a fadr^ or a fingle circumi 
: fiance^ leftinobfcuritiy^.orinifunderftood 
jby the judge, may deftroy the cffedt 
of all the argument and reafoning which 

the 
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the pleader ^npioys* If his tiamitiofi 
be improbable, it will be difregarded i 
if it be tcdiofULi and diffufe^ it will fa^ 
cigQe> atkd be {orgotten^ To render 
iaarratioa diftind^ a pinlculat attention 
is requifite in afeertsiiiiing cldarly the 
iwm^ the iktes^ tke plac^es^ and every 
bther important circumftaiice f&f t^t 
fads reiooufltedi lu order to be proba^^ 
ble in hartadon^ it is tiibceflkiy to exhibit 
thie charaders of thofe peribns of whom 
we fpeak, and to fliew that their adiona 
j^roceeded from fuch thbtivi^s ds af e na*^ 
tvtral^ atid likely td gairi beliefs To be 
as co6d& as th<e f^bjed will admit, all 
fup^UdUS circumit^nces mulft be re- 
Jeded, by which th^ Mfr^tibn will be 
rendered both mdf e fc^rtible afiid more 
deari 

in fermons^ eiitpli^atibtt of t^e ilibjed 
to be difeotitfild oli> oceupii^^ the plac^ 
i6f narratk>ti at the bat, ahd is to bt^ 
cbndud^ i&a £milar n;ia&ner« It muft 

Y be 
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be concifey clear, and tliftindk ; in a ilylc 
corred ancl elegaiit, radi?r thantabound- 
irig with ; Qrhament,. Tof explain : the 
do(9:rifle d.f the text with j^rdpriety ; to 
give a fuU &i\d clear account; jof the. n^* 
ture of thsLt virtue or .duty, which forms 
tbe;Cubjeft?of the. difcowfe,. is propeir 
lyl tb« 'didadic j part, of . prcachi&g ; 
^li.the jiigbtj^eoi^ton xif /which much 
.depends,; for wh^at comes aftexward 10 the 
way of' pejrfuafion. 'Ja. order to ifuc* 
cccd, t^ie preacher muft meditate pro- 
fQundly on the fubjeiS, fo sys ^c^ place, it 
iri ,a cl<ar larid ftriking point of View* 
iHc n!\uft coieWfir what light it may de- 
riye , fropii pthpr paffages of fcripture; 
o)3fe.rye . whj^th^r it . bi$_a ;f^bjeift nearly 
a;l,lied.tp,fome<M:her fro^.^hiph it ought 
to be diftinguiihed ; whether it can be 
advasita^oii^y iUuftrated by coippar- 
ing, oj.i^ppofing it toibnOjCOifher thing; 
by f^arch[iQg into.caufes,.or;Xracing ef- 
fed:ss by.. pointing out . exaanpleSj^ or 

appealing 
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appealing to the hearts of the hearers ; 
that thus^ aidetermiiied, precHe^^and 
cicoumftantial view, may be afforded of 
the doiftrine to be inculcated* By fuch 
diftindt and apt illuflxations of the 
known truths-of -i^}gion,-a preacher 
may both difplay great merit as a com- 
pbfer, and, what is -infinitely itioreva* 
hiable, render his difcdiirfes weighty^ 
ihftrudtivc, and beneficiah - ' ' 
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OF A BlSCOtrRSOE— O-HE PATltSTlC 
PART**^THE PEII6UA-TIOK. 
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QINCE tke great ^nd for wkich mm 
^ fpe^ ^ any feridds <M!c«fioD> is jbd 
convince their be^rcf s thtt fomethin^ is 
either true, or right, or good ; and con- 
fequently to influence their practice; 
reafon and argument muft conftitute the 
foundation of all manly and perfuailve 
eloquence. 

With regard to arguments, three 
things are neceflary to be obferved : 
Firft, the invention of them ; fccondly, 
their proper difpofition and arrange- 
ment ; and thirdly, the expreffing them 
in the moft forcible ftyle and manAer. 
Invention is, undoubtedly, the moft ma« 
terial, and the bails of the reft. JBut 
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OF A DISCOURSE. 34^ 

in. this, art cao afford only ftnaU aflift- 
ancc It can aid a fpeaker| however* 
in jirranging and cx;pxefiing thofe arg\v» 
mcBts which his knowledge of the fub? 
jeft has di^cove^red. 

Suppofing the argurnepts properly 
chofcn, we muft avoid blending thofc 
confufedly together, that are of a fepa- 
jate nature- All arguments whatever, 
arc intended to prove one of thefe thre^ 
things ;' that fonixething is true; that it 
is right or fit ; or that it is profitable 
and good. ■ Truth, duty, and intereft, 
4re the three great fubjefts of difcuflian 
iumong mankind. But the arguments 
employed upon either of them arc ge- 
nerically diftinft ; and he who mixestheqi 
all under one topic, which be calls his 
argument, as in fermons is too fre- 
quently done, will render his. reafoning 
indiftind): and inelegant. 

With refpeft to the different degrees 
of ftrength in arguments, the common 

Y 3 rult 
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-rule is to advance in the way of climax, 
from the weakeft to the rnofl forcible^ 
This method is to bd recommended, 
when the fpeaker is convinced that his 
caufe is clear, and dafy to be proved. 
But thife rule muft not be univerfally 
obferved. If he be apprehenflve of his 
caufe^' ahd^ lias' brut brie material argu- 
Went on which to lay th^ flfefs, putting 
lefs confidence in the reft, in this cafe 
It is ofteh proper to place his niofl for- 
cible argument in the front ; to prejii- 
, dice hh negirers as early as poffible in his 
'Av5ur, and difpole them to pqiy atten- 
tion to the weaker reafoning which he 
'miiy' af^tferWard's introduce. When, 
'amid'tt a variety of arguments, there is 
"one or two more feeble than the reft, 
th6ugh proper to 'be ufed, Cicero ad- 
-vifes that they be placed in the middle, 
as a fituation left confpicuons than either 
'the beginning or thie end of the train 
of teafoning. - 

* *^ ' ' When 
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■' When ^rgyfments are ftrong^ aiid fati^ 

.faft^ry,' tKe ipore diftant: tbey ^ue fepa,^ 

ifated; the fester. Each; can rtlhen bear 

to be introdujied alone, placed, in its 

full light, amplified and contemplated. 

3ut wJijea they are* of a doubtfut pr" pre- 

Jfun;iptivp-^ nature,, it is fafer to crowd 

J^hexn together, to fojrm them into ^a 

ph^la^^,'jtbajt though individually weak, 

4:hey may.mutu^lly fupport each pther^ 

Argument s^ihoyld never be ex;tende4 

itoo far, or multiplied jtoo much.: ThU 

ferves rather to reader a caufe fufpici- 

ous, than to increafe.its ftrength. A 

needle fs multiplicity of arguments, both 

opprefles thc,m<etpory and diminiihes 

.the weight of that convidtipn, .which a 

few well chjofen arguments. might not 

fail to produce, To expand , thenii 

alfo, beyond the bounds of reafonable 

illuftration, is always enfeebling. Whea 

a fpeaker endeavours to expofe a fa 

* yourite argument in every pbfEtble poin 

¥4 of 
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ef view, it generally happens, ihat^ 
fatigued with the tfhin^ tie lofes tkc 
fpirif: with which he kt out, aqd emH 
mth fbebJ€|ief» whs^t he began with 
force. 

Having attended thus far to the pror 
per arras^gement of argi^mentsfj^ we pro^ 
freed to another eiTential part of a d if- 
pourfe, the pathetiq ; iii w)iich^ if any 
where^, eloquence reigns, and exerts itii 
power^ Oq this head we ihall o^r the 
follQwing direftions, which appear 
worthy of being renvembcred. 

To confider carefully, whether ihe 
fubje^ admit the pathetic, and render 
it proper ; and if it does^ what part of 
the difcourfe is the tno& fit for its ad- 
mifBon, In determining thefe points, 
good fenfcw is the only juft criterion^ 
Many fuhje<fi; ad'n^it not the pathetic at 
all, and even in the^fe that are fufceptir 
ble of it, an attempt to excite the paf- 
fiQr)» ii^ th^ wrong place, xt^y exp<^e^^ 

the 
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the orator to riHicule. It may in gene* 
ral be obfervcd, that if we expert anjr 
emotion which we raife to have a toft* 
, ing effed:, we muft fecure ia our fa- 
vour the underftanding and judgmenL 
The hearers muft be fatisfied^ that there 
are fufficient grounds for their engaging 
in the caufe with zeal and ardour. When 

r « 

argviment and reafoning have produced 
their full effeA, the pathetic is admit- 
ted with the greateft force and pr(h 
priety. * 

A fpeaker Ihould cautioulty avoid 
giving his hearers warning that he in- 
tends to excite their paffions. Every 
previous preparation of this kind chills 
their fenfibility. There is aMo a ma- 
terial difference between Ihewing man* 
|cind that they ought to be moved^ and 
a&ually exciting their paffions. To 
f£very emotion or paffion, nature has 
adapted certain correfponding objects ; 
and without fetting thefe before the 

m^d, 
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•mind, it isiiiftpolSye for an orator tp 
•excite that emption. We ^re warned 
•with gratitude,, we are tt^ched with 
. compafifon, • not when :^ fpeaker ihews 
.us that thefe are , noble difp^fitions-, and 
•that it is ;oUr duty '■ to feel them, or 
•when lie exclaims againft>i^;for our in- 
.diSerepce and jcoldnefs. He is .fekberto 
iadditffing. pply our reafpn or cpnfciencc. 
.Hemuft paipt to u^ tb^ Hinidn^fs and 
tendeniefs of our friend; he muft ex- 
hibit the diftrefs fufiered by the.perfon 
[for whom he would intef eft us •; then 
and not till then, puie hearts begin to be 
•touched,, pur gratitude qr our compaf- 
fion begin to. flow. The bafis, there- 
fore, of all fuccefsful e^jecution in pa- 
thetic oratory, is, to paint the obje<a of 
that paffion whiqh wedefire tQ raife, i(i 
.the moft natural and ftr iking manner ; 
to defcribe it .with fuch circumftance$ 
as are likely to awaken it in the xniod^ 
of others. 

To 
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To fuccecd in the pathetic, it is ne- 
ccflary to attend to the proper language .. 
'of the pafSons. This, if vve attend to 
nature, we fhall ever find is unaffefted 
and fimple. It may be animated with 
boM end ftrong figures, but it will have 
no ornament or finery. There is a ma- 
terial difference between painting to the 
imagination, and to the heart. The one 
may be done with deliberation and cool- 
ijefs ; the other muft always be rapid 
^nd ardent. In the former, art and la- 
bour may be fuffcred to ajipear ; in the 
latter, no proper effedt can be produced, 
unlefs it feem to be the work 6f nature 
only. Hence all digrelEoBS Ihould be 
avoided,* which may interrupt or turn 
afide the fwell of pafEon. Hence com- 
parifons are always dangerous, and com- 
monly quite improper in the midft of 
the pathetic. It is alfo to be obferved, 
that emotions which are violent cannot 
be lafting. The pathetic, therefore, 

iboul4 
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fiiould not be prolonged and extended 
too mucH» A due regard fhould al- 
ways be prcferved t.Q what the audience 
If ill bear ; for he that attempts to carry 
them farther in pai&on, than they will 
follow him J annihilates his purpofe*-*- 
By endeavouring. to Warm them in the 
extreme^ he takes the fureft method of 
freezing them completely. 

Concerning the peroration w con- 
dufion of a difcourfe^ a few words will 
be fufiicient. Sometimes the whole pa* 
thetic part comes iti moft properly at 
the conclufioji. Sometimes, when the 
difcourfc has been altogether argumen- 
tative^ it is proper to conclude with 
fumming up the arguments, placing 
them in one point of view^ and leaving 
the iqipreffion of them, full and ftrong, 
on the minds of the hearers. For the 
principal rule of a conclufipn, and what 
nature obvioufly fuggefts, is, to place 
that laft, on w^hich we chufe that the 

Ar«ngth of our caufe fhould re ft. 
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In every kind of public Ipeaking, it is 
important to hit the precife time of con- 
cluding, fo as to bring the difcourfe juft 
to a point; neither ending abruptly 
and unexpeftedly, ;nor difappointing 
the expedation of the hearers, when 
they look for the difcourfe being finiIh-» 
ed. The clofe fhould always be con- 
cluded with dignity and fpirit, that the 
minds of the hearers may be left wam?^ 
and that they may depart with a fa- 
vourable impreffion of the fubjeA and 
(^{ the fpeaker. 
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THE great objefts to which every 
public fpeaker Ihould direcS his 
attention, in forming his delive;:y;, are, 
Firft, to fpeak fo as to be fully and ea- 
^ly underftood by his hearers ; and next*> 
to exprefs himfelf with fuch grace and 
energy, as to pleafe and to move them* 

To be fully and eafily underftood, 
the chief requifites are, a due degree of 
loudnefs of voice, diftindtnefs, flow- 
nefs, and propriiety of pronunciation. 

To be heard is undoubtedly the firft 
requifire. The fpeaker muft endeavour 
to fill with his voice, the fpace occu- 
pied by the affembly.^ Though this 
power of voice is, in a great meafure^ 
a natural tialent, it may receive con- 
fiderable affiftance from art. Much de- 
pends on the proper pitch and manage- 

ipent 
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iiient of the voice. This may be di- 
ftinguilhed ; by three gradadohs ; the 
high, the middle, and the low one.-— 
Thg high is ufed in calling aloud to 
fome one at a diftance : The low , ap. 
.proaches to a whifper. The middle is 
that which is employed in common 
xonverfation, and which fliould gene- 
rally be ufed in public fpeaking : For 
it is etroneous to fuppofe, that the highr 
eft pitch of the voice is requifite tp.be 
.well heard by a great aflcmbly. This 
is confounding two things materially^ 
^different/loudnefs, or ftrengthoffoun^, 
.with the key or note on which wc 
fpeak. The voice may be rendered loudci: 
without altering the key ; andj the 
fpeaker will always be;able to givemoft 
body, moft perfevQring force of -foync^ 
to that pitch of voice to which in coiv 
verfation he Is accuftomed. Whereas,.if 
.be begin on the higheft pitch of hi>i 
; voice, he will fatigue himlejf, apd fpcajc 

with 
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With {>ain ; and whenever a man fpeakii 
with pain t<> hinifelf^ he is always heard 
with pain by his audience; To thft 
^Oice^ therefore, may be given full 
jftrength itA (well of found ; but k (hould 
dways be pitched on the ordinary fpeak& 
bag key ; a greater quantity Of voice 
ihould nevei^ be uttered than can ht afi- 
forded Withdiit pain^ and without knf 
^extraordinary effort; Tb be Well heard^ 
it is ufeful fyt a ipeaker t6 &x his eye 
on feme of the moft di^ant perfons ' iii 
the aflembly^ and to conHder hlmifelf m. 
fpeaking to thenli We iialturally and 
mechanically exprefs blir words with 
fuch a degree of ftretigth, ad tO be heard 
b^ one to whdm we adcirefft tiurfelVes^ 
{>rbvided he be fituated Withiil the ireath 
of our voice* This will be the cafe in 
public fpeaking^ as well as in comnibd 
tonvcrfation* But it mull be remem- 
bered^ that fpeaking too loud is pecu-^ 
liarly offenfive. The ear is wounded 

wiien 
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when the voice comes Upon it in rumb- 
ling indiftind n^fles ; befides^ it ap- 
pears as if aflent were demanded by 
mere vehemence and force of found. 

To being well heard add clearly un* 
derftood, diftincftnefs of articulation is 
more conducive^ perhaps, than mere 
loudnefs of found. THe quantity of 
found rcquifite to fill even a large fpace^ 
is lofs. than is genentUy fuppofcd ^ and 
with diftind articql$tion, a man of a 
weak voice will make it extend farther 
than the ftrongeft voice can reach with- 
out it. This, therefore, demands pe- 
culiar attention. Tbe.fpeaker muft give 
every found which he utters its dte 
proportion, and make every . fy liable, 
and even every letter, be heard diftin&- 
ly. To fucceed in this, a rapidity of 
pronunciation muft be avoided. A life-* 
lefs, drawling method is, however, by 
no means to be adopted. To pro* 
iK>unce with a proper degree of flownefs, 

Z and 
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•and' with full atjd clear articulation, can«! 
•f^ott: iie.too iirfuftrioiifly ftudied, or too 

(^ariieftly.fecbmmefided. Such a ptof- 

nuiibisnion gvfcs weight and dignity to 
•hiMgiiage.' It affifti'the Wice, ^by'the 
ff)auii^$-!and reftsxvWich it permits it more 

eafiiy coiitiaice ; mcJ enables the^rpeaker 
kt) f(X?<Jll-alfl bi$-fcui>ds,^bbth v/\thr.more 
cencr^)^;and moromufec. He msij'^^^'by 
Itiis ;phedflS,q jireferv^- a: due command 
iao\%rrhimfelf, afitifatv-did that flutter of 
TfjpSri^'i ^mdtrecd: by SL- rapid and hamed 
-liuamiep/ which vs-id'efttijdive of all' juft 
-aqd fliTf flacd' oratory .i / • - - " 

svjg'fifpfDprifety^lotfi'^^roatinciatiOrt^ no* 
tjfh'ingns aiorecortducivethanan aittffntijv^e 
<oWeIfip giving tO'^rery word- which we 
-T&tBf,'Hiht. found which the moft polite 
'iufa'gcidfi«fee4ai3gUage appiopriates to-ii/, 
-irtibppofitibn' to bro^d, vulgar, or prq- 

yJi\aiai'>]^*.wonu^cIatibn/: . Qn this fubjedt, 
-ho^^eordr, w-ritte;! inftruftionS will avail 
, fibriiixi^ ' ^But tHeire h one obfervation 
l^ht: ' ... which 
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which it may be ufeful to make: In 
our language, every word of more fyl- 
lables than otie, has one accented fyl- 
iable. The genius o£ the language re- 
quires the voice to. mark that fyllabie 
by a Aronger' percuffion, and to pafs 
more flightly over the xeft. The fame 
accent IhouM.be given to: every word 
in public fpeaking as in common dif- 
courfc. In this refped:,^ many perfons 
are apt to err. When they /peak in 
public, and with folemnity, thfey pro- 
Hounce differently from what they da 
at ■ other times. They dwdl upon fyl* 
kbles, and protract -^them j they mul- 
tiply accents on the fame word, from 
a falfe idea, that it gives- gravity and 
ftrength to their difcourfe^ and increafes 
the pomp of public declamation. But 
this is one of the greateft faults which 
can be committed in pronunciation ; it 
conftitutes what is termed a theatrical, 
or mouthing manner, and gives an 
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artificial, aflfeQied air to fpeech, whicir 
detrafts, in ^ a .great degree, from it'$ 
agrecablenefs aiid its, imprcfEon. 

We fball now mention thofe higheit 
parts of delivery, hy ftudying wbichy 
a fpeaker endeavofors -not merely to. 
render himfelf intelligible, but to give 
grace and fprcc. to What he utters. 
Thefe may be comprehended under 
four heads J qtiphafis, paufes, .tones^ 
and geftures/. ; 

- By emphafis is meant, a fuller and 
ftrongcr found of voice, by which we 
diftinguifli the acpented fyllableof fomc 
word on which we intend to lay a par-? 
ticular. Hrefs, and to Ihew how it afFefts 
the reft of the fentence. To acquire 
the proper management of the empha- 
iis, the principal, and indeed the only 
rule which can be given, is, that the 
fpeaker ftudy tp acquire a juft concept 
tion of the fjQrce and fpirit of thofe 
fentiments which he intends.to deliver* 

. . In 
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in all prepared difcourfes> it Would b^ 
iextremely ufeful, if they were read 
over or repeated ih private, with a 
view of fearching for the proper fem- 
phafis, before they were pronounced 
in public ; marking, at the fame time^ 
the emphatical words in every fentencc^ 
lor at leaft in the moft important parts^ 
of the difcourfe, and fixing them' well 
in memory; A caution, however, muft 
at the fame time be given^ againft 
multiplying the emphatical words tod 
inuchi They only become llriking 
when ufed with a prudent referve; If 
they recur too frequently ; if a fpeaker 
endeavours to render every thing which 
he fays of high importafiee, by a mul* 
titude of ftrong emphafes^ they will 
foon fail to excite the attention of his 
hearersi 

' Next to emphafisj paufes demand 
attention : They are of two kinds f 
fir&j emphatical paufes; and fepbnd* 
ly, fuch as mark the di(tin<^ions of 

Z 3 fenft 
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fenfc. An ^mphatical paufe is made^ ' 
after fomething has been faid of pecU'^ 
liar mpment, and on which we want. 
to fix the hearers' attention. Some- 
times a niatter of inaportaace is pre- 
ceded by a paufe of this nature. Such 
paufes h^ve the fame efFed: as ftrong 
emphafes, and are fubjedt to the fam$ 
rules ; particularly to the caution juft 
now given, of not repeating them too 
frequently* For fince they excite par- 
ticular attention, and confequently raife; 
cxpedation, if this be not fully an- 
fwered, they will oecafion difappoint- 
ment and difguft. 

But the ijjoft common, and the prin- 
cipal ufe of paufes, is to mark the diyi- 
fions of the fenfe, ^nd at the fame time 
to j^ermit the fpeaker to draw his breath; 
and the juft and graceful management 
of fuch paufes, is one of the moft deli- 
cate and difficult articles in delivery. A 
proper commapd of the breath is pecu* 

liarly; 
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liarly requifite ta be acquired, Xp <^b- 
rain this, every fpe^ker fhould be T,er)^ 
careful to provide a full fupply; 'of 
breath for what he is to utter. It is a 
great miftake to fuppofe, that ^thi^ 
breath, muft be ,.dfajv;i only at ^be ,e04 
of a» period, Tvhen the voice is,allow<ec\ 
to fall. It may eafily be gathered ^ at[ 
the intervals of a fcntencc, when the 
voice fufFers only a momentary fufpen* 
fion ; and hence a fuffieient fupply may 
be obtained for carrying on the longeft 
period, without imprpper interruptions* 
Paufes in public dffeourfe, muft bfc^ 
fbi^med upon .the manner in. which w^ 
exprefs ourfelvps in . com.nioi^' fenfibK 
converfation, and not upon the- ftiff arr 
tificial manner w^kh we acquire fropa,* 
perufing books, according to the con^^ 
nioo pundhiationi • The general method 
of punctuation is very arbitrary ; bftjife 
capricious ^n4 falfe; and difS^ates ^\v 
aniformity of tpne in the paufes, whiplt 

Z 4 is 
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is extremely unpleafing : For it muft 
be obferved, that to make paufes grace* 
ful and* expreiEve, they muft not only 
fell in the right places, but be accom* 
{)anied by a proper tone of voice ; by 
which the nature of thefe paufes is in- 
timated, much more than by their 
length, which can never be precifely 
meafured. Sometimes it is only a flight 
and fimple fufpenfion of the voice which 
is proper ; fometimcs a degree of ca- 
dence is requifite ; and ibmetimes that 
peculiar tone and cadence, which marks 
the concluiion of the fentence. In all 
thefe cafes, a fpeaker is to regs)^ 
himfelf by attending to the manner in 
^hich nature teaches him to fpeak, 
when engaged in real and earneft dif*- 
courfe with others. 

In reading or reciting verfe, there is 
a difficulty in making the |ntuies with 
propriety. There are two kinds of 
paufes which belong to the mufic of 

verfe ; 


Verfe ; one at the end of the line, ai*4 
the other in the middle of it. Rhimli 
always renders the former fenfiWe, and 
compels aft obfervance of it in the pro^ 
aunciatioJi* In blank verfe it is left 
perceivable ; and when there is no ful^ 
penfion in the fenfe, it has been doubt-i 
cd, whether in reading it with pro* 
'|>riety, any regard fliould be paid t*^ 
the clofe of a line ? On the ftage, in* 
deed, where the appearance of fpeaking 
in verfe ihould be avoided, the clofe of 
fuch. lines as make no pa*afe in the feafc;^ 
Ihould not be rendered perceptible to 
the ear* On other occaiions, it were 
better, for the fake of melody, to read 
blank verfe in fuch a manner as to 
make each line fenfibly dlltindt. In ai^ 
tempting this, however, every appear-^ 
^ttce of fing-fong and tone mull be cau- 
tioufly avoided^ The clofe of the line, 
where there is no paufe in the meanirlg|. 
fliould be* marked only by fuch a lllgut 
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fufpenfion of found, as may diiftinguiffi 
the paflage from brie line to another^ 
without injuring the fenfe. 

The paufe in -the middle of the line 
falls ifter the 4th, 5th, 6thj or 7th 
fyllables^ and ho other* When it hap- 
pens that this paufe. coincides with the 
flighteft divifion in the fenfe, the line 
ean be read with eafe ; as in the twor 
firft verfes of Pope's Meffiah ; 

Ye nymphs of Solyma .' begin the forig ; 
To heavenly themes, fublimer ftrains belong.' 

But if it happen that words, which 
tiave fuch an intimate connexion as not 
to admit even a momentary feparation,- 
be divided from each other by this 
paufe in the middle of the verfe^ we 
then perceive a conflidt betweefi the 
lenfe and the found, which renders it 
difficult to read fuch lines with grace 
and harmony. In fuch cafes, it is 
,dways better to facrifice found to feofe^, 

thus. 
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Thus, for inftahce, in the foUowiBg 
line of Milton ; 


' • — What in mc is AzA^ 

Illumine ; what is low, raile and fupport. 

» 
The fenfe evidently diftates the paufe 

after " illumine,'" which ought to be 

obferved ; though if the melody only 

were to be regarded, " Illumine*' fliould 

be conneded with what follows, and 

no paufQ be made till after the 4th or 

6th fyllable. So alfo in the following 

line of Pope's Epiftle to Arbuthnot :, 

I fit, with fad civility I read* 

The ear points out the paufe as fai- 
ling after ^* fad,*' the fourth fyllable. 
But to feparate ** fad" and ^^ civility,'* 
would be very injudicious reading* The 
fenfe allows no other paufe than after 
the fecond fyllable, ^^ fit," which there- 
fore is the only one that ought to be 
obferved. 

Wc 


-We proceed next to treat of tones iri 
J)rohunciation, which afe different both 
from emphafis and paqfes ; confifting 
in the modulation of the voice, the 
notes or variations of found which are 
employed in public fpeakitig. The 
moft material inftruftions which can be 
given on this ftibjeft is^ to form the 
tones of public fpeakirtg upon the 
tones of fenfible atid animated conver- 
fatloh. Every one whd is eilgaged in 
(peaking on a fubjeft which inferefts 
him nearly, has an eloquent 6t per- 
fuafive tone and manner; But when a 
fpeaker de^^arts from his natural tone 
of expreflSdil, he is fure to render his 
difcourfe. frigid and unperfuafivci No- 
thing is more abfurd than td fu jjpbfe^ 
that as fdon as a fpeaker afcends a puU 
pit, or rifes in a public affembly, he 
is immediately to lay afide the voice 
with which he expreffes himfelf in 
private, and to affume a new, ftudied 

tone^ 
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tone^ and a cadence altogether difie^ 
rent from Ws natural manner. This has 
vitiated all delivery, and has given rife tb 
cant and tedious monotony. Let every 
public fpeaker be prepared againft this 
lerror. Whether he fpeak in private, 
or in a great aflembly, let him oat 
forget that he flill fpeaks. Let him 
take nature for his guide, and fkt vriH^ 
teach him to exprefs his iientimetLts 
and feelings in fuch a manner, as to 
jnake the moflt forcible and pleaf^ng 
imprefEon upon the minds of Juia 
hearers. 

It now remains for us to treat of gcf- 
ture, or what is called adtipn, in pviblic 
difcourfe. The beft rule is, to reconi- 
mend attention to the looks and geftures^ 
in which earncftnefs, indignation, com- 
paffion, or any other emotion, difcoversi 
itfelf to moft advantage in the common 
^ntercourfe of men; and let thefe. be 
|he mod^l for imitation. A public 

fpeaker 
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Ipeaker muft, however^ adopt that man^ 
tier which is moft natural .'to himfelf. 
His motions and geftnres ought all to 
cxhibitiiiat. kind of expreffion which 
^rurc has dl&ated . to him ; and un* 
Jcfe this be the .cafe, no ftudy can prC' 
Vient their appearing ftifF and ungrace* 
fiil. ^Bbt though nature txe the bafis 
ioQ whidi^ evtry grsice.k gefture and 
laftion *inufl "be founded, < yet the orna- 
•uental- improvements wlwch art can 
fupplf; mnft 'iiot :be neglecfled. The 
iftndy of aftion[can£ (Is chiefly m guard- 
ing againft aukward and difagreeable 
imiOtions, tod ' m learning * to perform 
^uchas^ar^ natural to the fpeaker, iii 
■the moft graceful mannet^ Numerous 
.are the rules which wricers- have laid 
tlowQ for the attainment of a proper 
'gefticulation. But it is to be feared, 
that written inftruciions on this fub- 
jed: can* be of little fervice. To be- 
come u(cful,.tfaey muft be well exemp- 

lificd* 
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iified, A few of the fimpleft precepts, 
•however, may be attended to with ad- 
vantage. Thus, everj^ fpeaker Ihould 
,ftudy to prefcrve as much dignity as 
-pofEble in the whole attitude of his 
•body. He Ihould generally prefer an 
ereft pofture ; his pofition ihould be 
•firm, foas to have the fulleft and frceft 
command of all his motions; if any 
inclination be'ufed, it Ihould be for- 
•.wai*d towards the hearers, which is a 
natural expreflion of earneftnefs. The 
countenance Ihould cprrefpond with 
the nature of the difcourfe ; and 
when ' no particular emotion is expref- 
fcd, a ferious and manly look i? always 
to be preferred. The eyes fliould never 
be fixed entirely on any one objeft, but 
move eafily round the audience. In 
the motions made with the hands, con- 
fifts the principal part of gefture in 
fpeaking. It is natural that the right 
hand Ihould be employed more fre- 
quently 
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^tiently than the left. Warm emotions 
xcquirc the exercife of them both to- 
gether. But whether a ipeakcr gefti- 
cclates with oiie or with both his hands, 
it 15 a« important rule, that all his mo- 
ticrns ftrould be eafy anif unreftraincd. 
Karrmv and confined morcments arc 
. irilully ungraceful ; and confequcntly 
potions made with the hand*, ihould 
jptocecdi from theihoulder rather than 
from the elbow. Perpendicular move- 
mcrtts, in a ftraight line up and dawn, 
whhh Shakefpcare calls, **" Sawing tbe 
'^ nit with the hand/' ar^e to be avoid' 
ed* Oblique motions are the moft 
plcafiog aiid gracefuL Too fudden and 
rapid motions are feldom good. Earneft-i 
i^^h can be fully expreffcd without their 
af^fiiince^ . 

Vv'e cafinot c^n^lude our oblcrvations 
«n this fubjeit, without earneftly ad- 
moi^ifiiing every fpeaker to guard 
a^raiiitt ail aScccation^ which is the de* 

{Irudion 
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ftrudion of good delivery. Let hi« 

^^inijcr, y^^^Sifte^ef k -be^ cbe. his *owQi^ 

neither imic^tjsd fraaianoth^> nor tsiken 

from fome imaginary model which 

If unnatur^ tp>iax%^jyhatcver is na» 

tive^ though attended by feveral defeats, 

i§ li^cpjy tp pl^afe,; bfcpauf^. :k ihpxiwi 

'^s a man; beqiuie it has the appear* 

^axice of proc/eeduig froo) the )ie^rt«. To 

ztt^\a a rdelivery extremely corre^ an4 

graceful, is what few can exped ; fin^ 

fp m^ny natural talents muft concur ia 

it$ formation. Eiut to acquire a forcible 

,a^ perfuafiye /lup^ifsr, is within the 

poorer of t^e , .generality of ma«Ucimk 

They muft pnly uni^arn falfe and otw* 

fupt habits; tjiyey mijft follow nature ; 

/and Jthey wH fp??^ in public as die^ 

4o in private, when they fp«k ift 

CArneft and f r^m jthe heart. 
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#?pD ^dfe whb <^5: tnbcittis to ^kc«<l 
-•»* ;:m ahy of- the Uglier kitirfs iff 
^moty, aothing is in^e nccdTaty ^ati 
ilTd GijWvate habits of tht fevfrrfl vir- 
ttfts, ; and tb^ I'i^ne* itto^ ifhprove iaSl 
their Ittbrtt fceRhgs^. - A true britbr 
«huft {Joffefe gfeb6tt>u!t ' feritimetots, ' ahfl 
«i tmiDi turtied t^wifys^hfeiifeilrateh 

HWkich tn&^ki«d Wei Vy h^kmb, ^ic 
.toTveMrace, Cbt^M&ied ' vnih the toAB- 
^yVimidS) h«$ lB6ald4i^0 a firofa^'aiii^ 
/teodtrjbn^bility to all the inji^rids, Sf- 
trefles, znd '(Qtt&iti. • of his felloV- 
creatures. 

Next to moral qualifications^, what isi 
inoft requiiite for an orator is a fund of 

. A. knowledge^ 
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knowledge. Ther^ is na. ar^\^ whi^h 
- eloquence can be taught^ in any fphere^ 
. ^ivithout a fu£cienc acquaintance with 
.wkat i^&o^% to that fphere. Attention 
to the .prnanients of ftyle can only ajf- 
. iift t]^e..ortttor in fetting off to advan- 
tage the ftQck of materials which he 
fioflefles ; but the materials themfelvtps 
muft be derived from of h* fources 
• dian {x9m dietoric. The pleader muft 
make himfelf cpmpletejy acquainted 
e with the law ; he m\|ft poffefs all that 
learning luaid experieqce which 9an b^ 
ufeful in h^s profeffion, fqv fuppprting 
a caufe, or cooyiQciqg ^ judge. The • 
. fmcher muft apply hinifelf clpfely to 
. the ftudy of divinity, of pradLical reli- 
gion, ^ morale, af human nature; 
that he may be rich in all the fubjeds 
bodi of inKru^ion and of perfuafion. 
. He who wiihes to. excel as a member 
. x>f the ijupceme pouncil of the nation, 
or of any public aflTcmbly, flioi^d be 

A a a^ minutely 
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minutely acquainted with the bufinefii 
vrhich belongs to fucb aflembly, and 
ihould attend with accuracy to all the 
fafts which may be the fubjed of quef* 
tion or deliberation. 

' Beiides the knowledge which is mofe 
peculiarly connected with his profef-? 
{kxiy a public fpeaker ihauld make 
himfelf acquainted with the general 
circle of polite literature. Poetry he 
will find ufeful for the embelliihment 
of ftyle, for affording lively, images, 
* or plpafing ill^fibns, Hiftory may he 
. ftill more advantageous j fince the 
knowledge of fads, of eminent cha* 
raders, end of thf) courfe of hu«an 
affairs, miift find- place on many occa* 
fions. A deficiency of knowledge, 
even in fubjefts not immediately con- 
nefted M?ith his profeffion, will expofe 
^ public fpeaker to many difadvantages^^ 
' and give his rivals, who are better 
qualified, ^ decided fuperiority. ) 


iTo every one who wiihes to excel as 

a public fpeaker> a habit of application. 

and induilry <anndt be too much re^* 

commended. This is inibparabiy con^ 

neded with the attainment of ever/ 

^cies of exceUence. No one ev^ 

became a diftinguiihed pleader^ or 

preacher^ or fpeaker itt ainy affembly, 

/Vithout jprevioua labour and appliea» 

tion^ Induftry> indeed, is not Only 

Aeceffary to every valuable acquiiition^ 

but it is defighed by Providence as the 

feafoning of every pleafurei without 

which Ufe would become flat and infi** 

pid). No enemy is fo deftru£tive both 

tor honourable attainments, and to^thtir 

real and animated enjoymsnt of life; 

as that relaxed ftate of mind which 

proceeds from indolence and diffipatipn. 

He who is defiined to excel in any art^ 

yrill be diftinguiihed by an enrhufiafm 

for that art; whkh firing his mind 

with the olkqeA in view^, will difpofe 

A a 3^ hir^i 
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him to endure every lieceftrjrikgre^f 
indu&xj andrpeiifever^Ci^. This war 
the dMo&cdAic of the jgveit men df. 
aotiqi:iitx ; .aqd at muft. deflibgui& the> 
i^ttxternscwho would imkate lilieir brigbi. 
ctampiesi v>BI^ tlaaak ii\m. irel fiisdyio^ 
oratory^ . tl^s * ht>nouiabte entknfiafni 
flichfld be .cttltiiYatod* sc^Itj tjie ^ moft 
lIveLy , atfasntioB*. 'Iftityfac^ waotiiigr 
t9 youdi^ ina4kood^ wjii.jQa^ txceed^ 

) An attcntion;ta the beft itiddels^ c(m^ 
tribntea gtseatly' tpwaixh' improvemeAi 
itf thfe arts.' of fpeakJhg. vor wmingy 
Every ofilE^iihdeed^ 'flioiiid: ecideayocl>9 
to hflvb^: fo^n^ihg that ^ it his^ oovo^ 
that i& {iec#xa]:.^to -himfeiif/ ahd thait 
diilihgiiifliesihbxrompbiitkm ^dftyle*^ 
Genius risbcertatinlydepire&d/ and it9 
poverty betrayed, by ^^HaltfiSiiinitation^r 
But. yet; tfaare is no genius To original^ 
but may- receive . ibipfovmient fronn 
proper, examples^ in %i$^, cobipofiM 


ti6^ ^ ^9livei;y;. They alwayaa^, 
ford fowe paw; id^a?^ ^Ad t;pDUib*?tf,, 
tQ enlarge aad. cojEeft our awn; j T^y . 
accekrat^ tke swtenjt of tlyi^jgl^t^ ^i^^f^ 
fc^fc[tc,tb^ i^r<J0^r,9f cmulati^ . ^,, ^ ^ ^ 
. :|in iq;i«»tfpg t J^e »ftyle pf a^y f ayp%,, 
tit;?: .?v)t^ipr^ ^^xrxatefiaA 4ifliudipn <lw44 r 
be/ . qbfeirved : l?)etwe?tt rW^itte;^ ?.a^r 
fpoi^(Ui lan^T^Ci ..Thefc ar^, ii^^,e»li-r 
ty, .twQ diffe|[eqt P(iQ4es pf comipiitjf r > 
eating i(iea$> iiv,topk$> we e:?pp9q 
cq|;r^(3;wf$,' Ei:e9ifipn^ all, v^duv^r, 
^iea pryixc^i all repetitions , aypide^jj; 

^Pii ^'i^?^^ f^'P><^r^-eafyxppi9M?,.j^yJq,t 
and lefs con|ined by. f\jle| repet.itic)n^* 
W!?y: often ^ be rfqiufite^ ^garettthefqji 
niay fome^imos be jpriiametitql} the.. ,. 
fame thojpgbt ni\ift qften be* e»hibite4 
in different gai^|ji:af yiewf fince tli^ 
hearers oaa cat^j^ j| pn|y. frpr^jhe 
mouth of .the fj^4^y Hpd l^^yj^iW^: 
tX(f op|(pr5umtj,;^a3 in s^dj^Jk -^ 
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tfltnifig batk iagSiin,' iaird ' <rf tcaitetti^' 
platinj^ what the jr do not entirety com- 
pwlicfhd.' Hence -the ^^ o^ feme 

^m akK6f^ worild^iTeerh^ftVl!; affefted; ' 
and even tibfcinre. If "firiinsf erred into a 
pb^ulat watioh. Hd^* iitittatiiraj, £br 
inftahtc^ ivould Lord SKaftfeury^s fell- ; 
tiiitees foutd in ' the iiioutH of a pub- 
lic 'fjie^ef I Some Icinds of ptiblicdif-' 
cburfe, indeed/ fixtlfi as that of ^hc' 
pulplr/ where a mdrje' iaccurate prepar* 
ration- antf a more ftudted flyle arc af- 
Idwablt, ' would a:dmit' fuck a rtianner 
'^ ^biettcfr thatr others, which are expe(^d 
toapjroajch near^t tb Se^temp6ran6ous 
fpeaiking^ But yet there is, generally,* 
ib- great a difference between fpeaking, 
anrf a'cothpofitibn intendro only to be 
rieiad, as 'ihoufd Cautloti Xa J^inft a 
^fe and improper itetati^^^ 

Tht V^polftion iqf foiiie author^ 
ap'prpaches hearer to thfc ftyl^ o^ fpeak- 
htgtSisJk pther^; 2ihdthey cani therr* 
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fdrc, be imitated with more prpptiety^ 
Ift our owh language. Swift and Bo* 
lihgbroke alfe of this defcription. The 
fbrmer; though correft, prefcfves the 
eafy and natural rhantier of an unaf-< 
fefted fpeaket*; and this is an excel- 
lenc6 by which he is peculiarly diftin- 
giiiihed. The ftyle of the latter ii 
more ipfendid ; but ftill it is the ftyl« 
of fpeakiftg,- or rather of declamation^ 
Bolingbroke, indeed, iriajr be ftudied 
with fingukr advanttge by thofc whor 
are defirotls of attaining the naturaf 
elegance and the graces of compofition. 
Frequent exercife both in cdtnpof-'' 
ing and fpeaking muft be recommended 
as a neceflary mean of improvement*' 
That kind of compofition is, unHouht-- 
edly, moft ufeful, which rs-coiAieS^d 
with the profeffion, or fort of pubUd^ 
l^eaking, to which perftns devot^ 
fhemfelv^es. This they Ihould ever 
keep ia view, and be- gradually *bab}- 

tuariag 


tuatin^ tbemfielvea ta it. At the faDj^i 

tim? th?y l^tiW be cautkiivf twt w aU 

low theovfclves to c/omp?fe. ^eglig^Rtly [ 
bn my occaiioni H% \sbq ^riftip? . tdi , 
ixrritc, or tQ^ fpe^k qonf^^ly^ %^4 > 
10 the moil trijftiug kiiid. of (?qmiP$>^- . 
ixott, in Writing a Ictter^^ pj ^vfu jpij 
tomqioa •cp^yerf^tipoi ehtfeavovr :tl^> 
ejBprefs Jiiflfifflf :/wiith iprppyipfy; ,Sy.' 
this we do ;pqt:)ipean, thathe;isi\eve?> 
to writt, or tcj^eaJq^ bv!t. iii ftwJ^^ ^wt 
^tifieial .Upg>}agei:,,,Tr|ris w<wW intrp* 
duce a ^fti^efs a^id affe&atipi]^ .i^vfiult^^: 
ly wbrCe thau ^tjie greateft ^egligeDce^, 
But we inuft oblerve^ that t^ere is in 
every thingafirppef and becpming:i»aiiti 
ner ; at^d^ oj^ tk^ cootraryj ti^f^re ia^ 
alio an ^ukwsird {xctfor^iancfe of th^ 
iame thi^gi That manner wh^:h 14 
t^ecomjing, is o^n tfcc m^ligh?, and 
apparently. the $noft caf deft; hqt tafte 
and attention are requiiite to poilefa 
tjjfi juft iietof. it* That i<Jea^ whea 

once 


drice . acquired, flxould be kept con*;, 
ftantly ia view^ and vpon it fliould hH ■ 
formed whatever we write or fpeak; 
. Exercifes of fpcaking have always, 
been recocnmfended to ftudcnts in elocu- 
tioa;: and, jvhen under proper regula- 
tion^ muft, undoubtedly, . be of .tW 
g/reateft ufoi Thofe public and pro* 
mtfcuous foeieties, in which numbers. 
arp brought, together, i; who are fre-*; 
quentljT'Of. low ilatlqns and occupa- 
tions, wbo^ are connedted by ho coni^ 
mon bpnd of pqion, except a- ridicu^ 
Ipus r^^e fpj gyblic Ipealrfggi {piid Have, 
iio other-, obj^<9; .in vi^Ay, than tp 
exhibit their A^pofe4 t§lents, . af e ijjf. 
ftitutions npt pnty of a/i. ufelefe,^ but 
of \ah injyr^em n4|ure# rT^ly ara oalw 
eulated *to become feminarifs of licen^ 
t;ioufnefs, petulance, -- , ^ed faSioa^ 
Even the ^itewjabl? rpeetings^ -int^ 
whicjb ftudews of oratory may fo«u 
themfelves, muft jbc undej:. proper, dl^ 

red:ion|* 
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leftion. 111 order to be rendered tlfef uh 
If their fubjefts of detate be im^rd- 
perljr felefted ; if they ftippdrt extra* 
vagant or indecent topics ; if they in* 
dulge themfelves in loofe and flitnfy 
declanlation 5 ^ j3r accuftom themfelves, 
without preparation, to fpeak pertly 
on all fubjefts } they will unavoidably 
acquire a very faulty and vicious taftft 
in fpeakingk It fliould, therefore, be 
rpcommrnded to all thofe who are 
members of fuch (bcicties, to attend 
to the thoice of their fubjedts ; to take 
care that thefe be ufefui and manly^ 
cither connefted with the courfe of 
their (tudies, or related to morals and- 
tafte, to adion and life. They ihould 
be temperate in the practice of fpeak- 
ijig ; not to fpeak too frequently, nor 
on fubjefts of which they are ignorant ; 
but only when they have laid up pro^ 
per materials for a difcourfe, and have 
^reviouily confidered abd digeftcd the* 

fttb)cftr. 
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fubjeft. In fpeaking, they Ihould be 
cautious always to keep good fenfe and 
perfuafion in view ; rather than a Ihew 
of eloquence. By thefe means, they 
will adopt the beft method of formiag 
themfelvcs gradually to a manly, cor** 
je&y and perfuafive elocution. 

It may now be a£ked, of what ufe 
win the ftudy of critical and rhetorical 
writers be, for the improvement of 
thofe who wifli to excel in eloquence ? 
..They ought certainly not to be ne- 
glected ; ?ind yet, perhaps, very much 
/cannot be expe&^d from them. It is, 
)ipwever, from the original ancient 
writers that the greatelt advantage can 
be derived ; and it is 9 difgrace to any 
pne,whofe prpfel||on calls him to fpeak 
in public^ tQ b^ unacquainted with 
ihem. In all the rhetorical writers 
lunpng the ancients, there is, indeed, 
pne defed ; they arc too fyftematical ; 
|hey endeavour to perform too much ; 

thcf 
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' they aim at rcdacing rherbric to a perr 

'* fc(9t art, which may fupply invention 
with mat?erials on every fubjeft ; fp that 
t&ne woxild fuppofe tbey expeded to make 
fn orator by rule, in the fame manner 

- ^5 a mechanic wouKJ learn his bufinds. 
But, in reality, all that can be done, 
Js t» affift and enlighten tafte, and to 
point out to genius the path in which 
it ought to tread. 

Ariftorte feems to have been the fifft 
who took rhetoric out of the hands of 

^ the fophifts, and founded itk>n realbn 

• and /olid fenfe. Some of i^the moft 
fubtle obferyations which h^ve been 
made on the paffions anel Planners of 
jnen^ are to be found in his Treatife on 
Rhetoric ; though In this, as in all his 
writings-, his great concifenefs oftfen 

' renders him obfcqre. The Greek rhe- 

• toricians who- fuccceded him, jmoft of 
' whom are notw loft, improved on the 

foundation which hfe had 'laid. Twoeof 

them 




them art ftill cxifting, Demetrius Pha* 
lereus, and Dionyfius of Ilalicarnaflus : 
ISoth have writteq on the conftruftioa 
of fentepccS;, and deferve to be con- 
fulted; particularly Dionyfius, whqi^ 
^ trery accurate and able critic. 

To recommend the rhetorical writ* 
ings of Cicero, would be fuperfluous. 
Whatever, on the fubjeft of eloquence, 
is fuggefted by fo great an orator, muift 
be worthy of attention, iHfis moft ex- 
tenfive work on this fubjeft is that De 
Oratorej in three "books. None priiis 
writings are mote highly finiihed than 
this treatife. The dialogue is politely 
conduced, the charaders are well fup* 
portecj, and the management of the 
whole is beai±ifur anfl pleafing. The 
Orator ad J|f. Brutum is alfo a valuable 
treatife ; and, indeed, throughout all 
Cicero's rhetorical works;, there are fe^i^ 
thofe elevated and fublime ideas of elo-* 
Quence, which are well calculated to 

form 
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farm' a juft tafte, and to infpire th^t 
cnthufiafm for the art, which is highly 
f^onduciVe to the attaipmeiit of excels 
4face. 

4niong all the incicjit writers on th|5 
.fobjed:"of oratory, none, perhaps, is 
incMre inftru(ftive, and more ufeful, than 
.<J^iiij9:iIian. His Inftitution^ abound 
with Valpabfe knowledge, and difcover 
';t tatle ici the Ihigheft degree juft and 
accurate. He has well digcfted th|5 
^cleot ideas copcerning rhetoric, and 
Jias delivered his inftru£bk)ns in elcgai\t 
and poliihed language. 
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